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For no one can lay any foundation other than the one that has been laid; 


that foundation is Jesus Christ. 
1 Corinthians 3:11 


We must be the change we want to see in the world. 
Mahatma Gandhi 


When you become translucent, luminous 
as morning 

you can travel where you will. Then 

the horizon’s thin hard edge recedes. 

Sky opens. Then 

there can be no boundaries. 


from “Reasons for Delay” by Sarah Klassen 
(Borderwatch 1993) 
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Preface 


This book has been in the making for ten years but we were not 
aware of it. Ten years ago my husband and I sat in the parliament 
buildings in Vilnius with several other people to sign an agreement 
to start a college. Our minds could not fathom the reality we have 
in LCC today. As each of us offered our gifts, God performed his 
miracle. 

Over 800 volunteers have created this story you will read. They 
left their comfort zones and stepped out to give back to life and to 
others from their reservoir of experience, education and money. 
Most of them would say they received more than they gave. One 
teacher said “Every day I’m unwrapping the gifts you wrapped.” 

The objective from the beginning was to give young people an 
opportunity to develop as better citizens of the world and better 
leaders of their country. We prayed that God’s spirit would change 
lives, bring hope and healing where there was hopelessness and 
despair. The result of everyone’s effort is not for us to measure but 
to enjoy and thank God for. 

The story includes many Lithuanians who exhibited incredible 
trust in strangers with a new idea. They worked hard to support the 
college, risking their personal careers and reputations. We grateful- 
ly acknowledge them. 

Those contributing to this book have had to ruminate back ten 
years in their fading memories, helped by old diaries and photo 
albums. This took considerable time and energy. Our thanks to all of 
you for giving once again. 

A special appreciation to Sarah Klassen, a generous summer 
volunteer in 1991, 1992, 1993, and instructor at LCC from 1995 to 
1997, who graciously agreed to be the volunteer editor for this proj- 
ect. Her professionalism combined with a gentle spirit allowed this 
book to tell the story. 

Leona DeFehr, publisher. 
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The Power of Story 


An Introduction 


Institutions, like individuals, have stories worth recording, pre- 
serving and, from time to time, retelling. It would be unthinkable to 
celebrate the tenth anniversary of Lithuania Christian College with- 
out recounting how it all began and why. Fortunately the birth and 
growth of LCC have been attended by a swelling cloud of witness- 
es qualified to do this. These witnesses, whether from Lithuania, 
Canada, United States or Europe, have participated in the project as 
students, teachers, construction workers, office staff and funders. In 
the following pages you will read their stories and testimonies. 

Diverse as they are, the story-tellers unite in their acknowl- 
edgement of God’s hand in this venture. They know that “Unless 
the Lord builds the house, those who build it labour in vain” (Psalm 
127:1). God’s grace has been crucial to the LCC story from the start. 

It’s a privilege to be present at the very beginning of something 
significant and to participate in the groundbreaking - the first 
stages, first mistakes, first successes. I was privileged to be part of 
that first team arriving by bus in Panevezys in 1991. We had started 
out the previous morning, July 1, from Warsaw and enjoyed a 
pleasant, if slow, drive to the Lithuanian border where we were 
turned back: “No tourist buses allowed at this border.” We retraced 
our route almost to Warsaw, then headed for the Brest border. Along 
the way we were advised that travellers could expect a delay of 24 
hours or more at that border. When we arrived, there was not so 
much a line up as chaos. Our bus driver found a short cut through 
trees and meadow, avoiding some of the confusion. It was semi 
dark. We had already been twelve hours on the bus and should 
have arrived at our destination. 

We waited and prayed After four hours the cigarette packs I 
had noticed lying on the dash in front of the bus driver had disap- 
peared and we were rolling into Belarus. I remember a small camp- 
fire that lit the darkness just beyond the border, with a circle of fig- 
ures around it creating a primeval tableau. It was 3:40AM. We had 
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long ago finished the bread and cheese Rene Neumann had fortu- 
itously salvaged from our Warsaw hotel breakfast, and the snacks 
various team members had had the foresight to bring. Elizabeth, 
who had prayed us through the border, sat upright at the front. 
Rhoda squished her tall body into a horizontal position on the bus 
seat and tried to sleep. Her long blonde hair cascaded into the dark 
aisle. Len may have contemplated the future. Beside me Rosella 
slept. Night soon gave way to the early light and we could see 
forests and Russian road signs. We crossed into Lithuania on July 2. 

The border post was evidence that Lithuania was asserting her 
defiantly declared independence. On July 31, near the end of our 
summer school, six young Lithuanian border guards were shot at 
this very border. Our students grieved, and we with them 

We arrived in Panevezys at noon. 

The postlude to that summer was equally dramatic. Our team 
travelled to St. Petersburg (Leningrad then) and on to Moscow 
where Soviet tanks guarded the Kremlin and barred all vehicles 
from Tverskaya Street leaving it a pedestrian mall. The August 1991 
coup was in progress and it was hard for us to tell what was hap- 
pening. To keep us out of harm’s way we were bussed off to 
Zagorsk, and while we were admiring ancient churches and monas- 
teries, news came that the coup had failed. It was over. 

Beginnings cannot be repeated. The adventure of laying a 
foundation gives way to the task of building on it. Something worth 
launching must be nurtured and helped to thrive. Our witnesses 
testify that the hard and faithful labour this requires has its own 
rewards. The accreditation of LCC in 2000 has affirmed the enor- 
mous effort and encouraged everyone involved. 

A remarkable feature of the LCC story is the fact that so much 
of the work required to establish the College has been unpaid. To 
this day the programs offered are dependent on the ongoing work 
of long- and short-term volunteers. This is not the usual way to 
operate an educational institution, but so far it has worked. 

From the start a significant segment of the volunteers, whether 
professors, teachers, assistants, or construction and maintenance 
workers, have been of Mennonite background. Why should this be 
so? Two answers come immediately to mind. First, two of the three 
original visionaries in this project happened to be Mennonite. The 
second answer requires a backward glance into history. 

Most, though not all, of the Mennonite volunteers have had 
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their roots in Ukraine or Russia, or in some other part of the former 
Soviet Union. They have grown up with stories of a golden age 
when Mennonites inhabited prosperous villages in colonies that 
flourished in Ukraine and beyond. Those golden years are gone, 
swallowed up like Pharoahs ears of grain by revolution, civil war, 
epidemic, famine and emigration. But the memory of them is alive. 
We have our stories of idyllic village life, wheatfields white for har- 
vest, large churches, thriving factories, exemplary educational and 
medical institutions. 

Our mythology also includes the “Great Escape” narrative in 
several versions. In the 1920s, God miraculously rescued thousands 
of his Mennonite people from the Red Sea. He plucked them like 
brands from a destroying fire and brought them to the Promised 
Land, North America. Those not included in that escape have their 
own version. For some it’s the arduous, bleak ‘trek’ west with the 
retreating German army in the early 1940s. This was a retreat 
fraught with extreme danger, cold, hunger and miles of mud. These 
refugees too praise God for delivering them from the land they 
loved. 

But some did not escape. Their narrative is one of dislocation, 
exile, torture and often death. Some survivors of that ordeal, or at 
least their descendants, are still to be found somewhere in the vast 
former Soviet empire, although many of them have become the last 
contingent of the Mennonite exodus, relocating to Germany or 
North America. 

There is power in story. Even those of us who were spared the 
suffering chronicled in our people’s history, claim it as our heritage. 
Our parents and grandparents have told and retold our dramatic 
story. It has been written down by those who lived it as well as by 
recent historians who analyze it. Our creative writers continue to 
mine it. We have ingested the terror, the sorrow, the loss as well as 
the nostalgic memories our forebears brought with them. Our eyes 
still fill with tears when we sing: Nun danket alle Gott. 

The geography that provided the backdrop to Russian 
Mennonite history is broad, encompassing many former Soviet 
republics. While the Lithuanian landscape was never prominent in 
Mennonite history, Mennonites have lived there too. According to 
the record, Mennonites from West Prussia were invited to East 
Prussia (now Lithuania) by Frederick I, lived there for a decade in 
the early eighteenth century, were banished for refusing to serve in 
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the army and then invited to return in 1740 by Frederick the Great. 
There were Mennonite settlements in western Lithuania from this 
time until the occupation by the Soviet army in 1940. 

During the later years of the Soviet Union, Mennonites hoping 
to emigrate often relocated to outlying republics to facilitate the 
process of obtaining exit papers. Some, like the Tielmann family, 
came to live in Lithuania.. 

A whole decade of Mennonite volunteers at LCC bring with 
them the stories of parents and grandparents whose dreams while 
growing up in Russia/Ukraine were dashed by the unfavourable 
turn of events. Ernie Reimer’s father prayed for those left behind. 
Art DeFehr’s mother had to give up her dream of studying medi- 
cine in Russia and instead find a way of escape. Hers was a dra- 
matic escape across the Amur River and via China to the west. 
While not all family histories are so striking, they are strong enough 
to keep alive an interest in what’s going on in the land our ancestors 
loved, and to trigger the desire to visit it. On every visit to Riga by 
LCC staff, some Mennonite is sure to remember that this is where 
her parents or grandfathers arrived in the 1920s, after having passed 
that notorious border gate with the red star and embarked for west- 
ern Europe and then Canada or the US. 

A very small number of LCC volunteers have lived this history 
more personally, having been part of the 1940s trek. Victor and 
Elvera Derksen, who helped prepare the new campus, are among 
these. 

No wonder, then, that there has been a desire to visit the land 
of our forebears, and beyond that to participate in something, how- 
ever small, that may contribute to healing in the land. 

This doesn’t explain the motivation of other Mennonites whose 
story is quite different. Swiss Mennonites, whose forebears came 
directly from Europe to North America, have volunteered as will- 
ingly and laboured as diligently for LCC as anyone. They share with 
all other Mennonites the work of the Mennonite Central Committee, 
an organization that has nurtured the practice of generosity and fos- 
tered the tradition of devoting a small or large segment of one’s 
time, energy and skills to aid and development projects without get- 
ting a full salary. Without this tradition, the Karklu dorm and the 
new campus may never have been renovated. 

Not everyone involved with LCC has been Mennonite. 
Presbyterians, who have their own stories, have played a significant 
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role in the growth of LCC, finding their connection to the Reformed 
Church of Lithuania through its affiliation with the Presbyterian 
Church. John Gillies writes about this in his testimony. 

Committed volunteers from various backgrounds and church 
affiliations have come for long or short periods to help, bringing 
needed skills and fresh perspectives to the project. Albert Einstein 
said, “Not everything that can be counted counts, and not every- 
thing that counts can be counted.” It has become impossible to 
count every task in the important Kingdom work that has been, and 
is still being, done by volunteers at LCC. 

The story of LCC is unfinished, the plot still unfolding. No one 
knows what turns it may take, except God, who holds the future 
securely in his hand. What is known of the first ten years is told here 
by those who have been, and those who still are, at the centre of the 
action. Their testimonies will trigger memories for many, and 
inform and inspire those who are not yet acquainted with the gene- 
sis of LCC and its first decade of growth. 

The editing of this book has given me an opportunity to relive 
my years at LCC and to learn segments of the story I didn’t know. 
It’s allowed me to have a part in the celebration of LCC’s tenth 
anniversary. 

Sarah Klassen, editor. 
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A Chronology 


March 11,1990 

Lithuania announces it will secede from the Soviet Union. A 
clampdown by Moscow follows. Estonia and Latvia vow to pursue 
independence. 


August 1990 

Aurimas Juozaitis, Deputy Minister of Culture and Education, 
meets Johannes Reimer of LOGOS (Germany) and requests educa- 
tional assistance. 


October 31, 1990 

A Protocol of Agreement is signed by Lithuanian government 
officials, Art DeFehr, Otonas Balciunas and Johannes Reimer, to 
found a liberal arts college in Panevezys. 


January 1991 

The TV tower in Vilnius is occupied by the Red Army and 14 
Lithuanians are killed. Lithuanians from all over the country stream 
to the capital to protect their parliament building. 


May 1991 

A Lithuanian delegation of four persons led by Deputy 
Minister Juozaitis tours North American colleges for three weeks to 
fully understand the “liberal arts” college model. The model is 
affirmed. 


July-August 1991 

The first English language summer school is held, in 
Panevezys. Enrollment includes approximately 100 teachers and 
other professionals, as well as a group of 30 post-high school stu- 
dents. 


July 1991 
Panevezys City Council convenes a large meeting of religious 
and political authorities to discuss objections to a Protestant college. 


xiv 


DeFehr and Reimer testify before a parliamentary committee 
regarding the major issues of religious freedom and pluralism. The 
parliamentary committee votes and approves the concept of 
Lithuania Christian College. 


July 31,1991 
Six Lithuanian border guards are killed at Medininkai. 


August 1991 
The Baltic republics again proclaim their independence after 
the coup to overthrow Gorbachev fails. 


September 6, 1991 
Moscow recognizes the sovereignty of the Baltic republics. 


September 1991 

The first Winter English Institute opens in Panevezys with 30 
students selected by the Ministry of Education. The students are 
assured that they will receive a Bachelor of Arts degree from either 
a Lithuanian or foreign institution at the end of their studies. 


November 29, 1991 
A five-year license to operate a language institute is granted by 
the Ministry of Education. 


January 1992 

Art DeFehr meets privately with Landsbergis in Davos, 
Switzerland. Landsbergis urges LCC to accept the invitation extend- 
ed by Klaipeda University to relocate to Klaipeda. 


July-August 1992 
The second English language summer school is held, in 
Klaipeda. 


September 1992 

Lithuania Christian College opens its doors on the campus of 
Klaipeda University, with Ernie Reimer as interim president. 
Twenty-nine students register for first year college courses. The 
Winter Language Institute enrolls 42 students desiring to improve 
their English with the intention of entering college. An ad in the 
local paper results in 105 adults from the community registering for 
evening English classes. 


December 1992 
Russian troops leave Vilnius. 


XV 


Fall 1993 
Russian troops leaves Klaipeda. 


Fall 1993 

Len and Audrey Loeppky begin a five-year term of service at 
LCC, Len as Academic Dean and director of the Language Institute, 
Audrey as librarian. 


Fall 1993 

An agreement is signed with the Maritime College in Klaipeda 
for a twenty-year lease on a student dormitory. Renovations on the 
Karklu dorm begin. 


Fall, 1994 
Peter Enns replaces Ernie Reimer as interim president of LCC. 


March 1995 

The Ministry of Education and an LCC delegation agree that uni- 
versity status for LCC is impossible under current laws. 
July 1, 1995 

Dr. Jim Mininger assumes the presidency of LCC. In the next 
several years he initiates discussion with the Ministry of Education in 
Vilnius as well as with Lithuanian and North American universities 
with the purpose of gaining degree granting status for LCC. 


September 1995 
The rector of Vilnius University recommends that LCC seek 
accreditation from a foreign university. 


January 1996 
The recommendations of a Parliamentary Commission create a 
crisis by inaccurately naming LCC as an “illegal” college 


May 1996 
The first LCC commencement takes place with 22 graduates. 


May 2000 
The new LCC campus is dedicated. 


Summer 2000 

LCC is accredited and recognized by the Lithuanian government 
as a degree-granting institution. 
May 2001 

LCC’s tenth anniversary is celebrated in conjunction with its 
sixth commencement. 
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The Vision 


In the Beginning: Background and Vision 
Art DeFehr 


On a cold and blustery day, October 31,1990 a protocal of intent 
to start a Liberal Arts College in Lithuania was signed in Vilnius, the 
capital of Lithuania, by Darius Kuolys, Minister of Education and 
Culture, Otonas Balciunas, Johannes Reimer and myself. The loca- 
tion of the college was identified as Panevezys but the city name 
was left blank. 


Signed Octaber SL, 1990 in Vilnius, Republic of Lithuania 





Signed on behalf of ,.Liberty Christian College Foundation 


matt a iueaiogy 
Y Ly 


Signed on behalf of The Republic of Lithuania 


oe oe EZ 
Minister OF ealtGe ane a 






Signatures on the Agreement. 


The Government had recommended Panevezys for this ven- 
ture, but since many of us were unfamiliar with the city, we wanted 
to visit it before signing. Since the next day was a national holiday, 
it was not possible to visit Panevezys first and then return to Vilnius 
to sign. As a result we all signed, leaving a blank space for the name 
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Signing the Agreement. L-R: Darius Kuolys, Art DeFehr, Johannes Reimer and 
Otonas Balciunas. 


of the city. We celebrated in the Education Minister’s office with a 
bottle of champagne and drove out to visit the proposed site. After 
a successful tour and meetings with local authorities, we filled in 
the blank and with the deputy mayor of Panevezys, Saulius Varnas, 
initialed the addition —”Panevezys.” The name of the proposed new 
college according to the Protocol was to be “Liberty Christian 
College.” 

Lithuania had declared its independence from the Soviet Union 
on March 11,1990 and was in effect in a state of rebellion. In Vilnius 
the Parliament was surrounded by a wall of sandbags and we had 
to negotiate the zigzag tank traps to enter the grounds for our meet- 
ings. The self-declared authorities were of a generation disconnect- 
ed with the past and unfortunately too disconnected from the 
future. The Minister of Education, Darius Kuolys, was not yet 30. 
We asked him why they would invite a group with an obviously 
Protestant religious orientation to start a college. He answered that 
they had studied the west and observed that societies that were 
more plural and more Protestant tended to be more democratic. 
LCC was born out of political crisis and was in many ways a politi- 
cal act. This would have consequences for many years to come, but 
may also be the rationale for its existence. Sober second thought 
suggested that the name “Liberty” might be too confrontational and 
we changed it to “Lithuania,” retaining the original initials. 
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Why were these people together in Vilnius on that day? Otonas 
and Raimonda Balciunas were involved in a local church and relief 
ministry in Siauliai and had active contacts with various western 
groups. Otonas will tell his own story but what was relevant was his 
long contact with the Tielmann family of Bonn who had lived in 
Lithuania from the 1970s to the 1980s. The oldest son Jacob had 
remained in Lithuania when the family emigrated because he was 
of military age and was not released by the Soviets. The emerging 
freedom of glasnost permitted Otonas to visit Germany in 1989. He 
observed the street ministry of Jacob’s youngest brother Peter and 
his friends and was inspired to try something similar in his own 
country. He invited Peter to form a group to visit Lithuania in the 
summer of 1990 for a youth ministry. 

The group subsequently invited Johannes Reimer of LOGOS- 
Germany to join them as the evangelist/speaker. Reimer also had 
his origins in the Soviet Union and had been active in smuggling 
Bibles and training leaders. During the 1990 summer ministry 
Reimer was approached by the new education authorities as to 
whether he could help them with new education initiatives, specif- 
ically more western-style education. 

The visit in the fall of 1990 was the response to this request. My 
wife Leona and I were travelling in Russia with Reimer during that 
month and Reimer asked me to join him for two days in Vilnius to 
be part of the discussions. Daryl McCarthy, representing a US-based 
academic recruitment group, was also in Moscow at the time and 
joined us. I was part of the group because I owed Reimer a favor. 

In August of 1989 Reimer had led a group of Canadians associ- 
ated with MEDA (Mennonite Economic Development Associates) 
on a tour that covered a great deal of the Soviet Union. Both of my 
parents are of Russian-Mennonite background and emigrated dur- 
ing the twenties. I met Reimer in May of 1989 in Canada and he 
offered to show me the real Russia. I had earlier been encouraged by 
a senior Soviet diplomat based in Washington, DC to explore my 
Russian roots. Between 1989 and 1992 I made over a dozen trips to 
the Soviet Union, many with Reimer, and this was one of those occa- 
sions. 

The “favor” that I felt 1 owed Reimer related to our daughter 
Tara. In 1989, at the age of 16, she had accompanied me on that first 
trip back to our roots. She enjoyed the enthusiasm and charisma of 
Reimer and accepted his invitation the following summer to join the 
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youth group travelling to Lithuania. She met Peter Tielmann on this 
trip and returned to join the group again the following summer. 
Tara was baptized by Otonas on August 19, 1991, the same day 
Gorbachev was arrested in the coup that led to the end of commu- 
nism. It was in response to this interest in Tara that Leona and I 
agreed to include Vilnius on this particular occasion. 

God works in mysterious ways: we — Johannes Reimer, Otonas 
Balciunas and I — found ourselves together in Vilnius in the fall of 
1990. Our first meeting was in the Parliament and resulted in the 
request that we draft a protocol of intent for review and signature 
by the minister the following day. The Lithuanian government 
group had done some advance work and were quite specific in their 
request to us to help start a western-oriented college in the English 
language located in Panevezys. They also promised that the gov- 
ernment would grant the appropriate charter and facilities when 
conditions permitted — presumably when independence was 
achieved. Many of us had been in the Soviet Union or in other coun- 
tries many times and understood that protocols of understanding or 
similar documents often had little real meaning, but nevertheless 
could become a foundation for future action. We felt that it would 
cost nothing to sign and might in fact lead to something useful. 

We were also accompanied at this time by a Lithuanian 
Christian academic and Alma Liutkute, a translator. We decided to 
draft the agreement that evening, in English, and as we finished a 
section would give it to Alma for translation into Lithuanian. Daryl 
McCarthy had the only portable computer, but since he was unable 
to recharge his batteries in Vilnius, we used computer time careful- 
ly to permit the draft to be completed. The English draft was com- 
pleted shortly after midnight and the Lithuanian draft around 4:00 
AM. At 9:00 AM we visited the minister and reviewed the drafts. He 
suggested changes that were incorporated and a final draft was 
printed. We then discovered that there was no functioning copier in 
the Ministry of Education headquarters and McCarthy coaxed 
another two copies of the document out of his dying machine. These 
became the final documents that were signed in the late morning of 
October 31, and celebrated with champagne and quiet prayers. 

That afternoon we all traveled to Panevezys where we were 
hosted by Saulius Varnas, the deputy mayor of the city and director 
of the local theatre. We were shown the proposed building and the 
possibilities of future development were explained. Panevezys is a 
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Panevezys. 


city of moderate size built around a very scenic artificial lake. The 
very polluted Nevezys River runs through the lake and is slightly 
redeemed by the aesthetics. That evening we added the word 
“Panevezys” to the documents and felt it had been a good and prov- 
idential day. 

The day was not yet over. We traveled the ninety kilometers to 
Siauliai and on to where Otonas and Raimonda lived. Since meals 
had somehow eluded us during the day, Otonas called ahead to a 
local restaurant that opened a private room with a giant round table 
to accommodate our group. We started close to midnight and some- 
how friends and acquaintances just kept arriving and adding to the 
dimly lit circle. 

Peter Tielmann had remained after the summer of 1990 to work 
with the emerging church groups. During the evening the doors 
suddenly opened and Jacob Tielmann from Germany burst into the 
room. He and some colleagues had just arrived with a truckload of 
supplies. It was an amazing junction of the past, present and future. 

The agreement had been signed with no provision for an organ- 
ization that would start, govern or support a College. We decided 
that the first feasible response might be several years of summer 
English programs that could evolve into something more. Since 
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English instruction would require North American support, Leona 
and I agreed to search for leadership. I have contact with many of 
the Mennonite Colleges and checked with them for suggestions. 
Mary Dueck of Fresno Pacific was identified as a person with both 
competence and interest and she quickly agreed. It happens that 
Mary Dueck and I grew up in the same community, same congre- 
gation, and our parents were friends. Mary then contacted Marlene 
Wall to join the team. Meanwhile, concerned about administration, 
I contacted Dennis and Rene Neumann of British Columbia. Dennis 
was working with me on a real estate project. Leona and I knew 
Dennis and Rene from our common time in Asia when we were in 
Bangladesh and the Neumanns in Nepal. 

There was no master plan to start a college. Along with 
Johannes Reimer and the Balciunases we became involved through 
being in the right, or the wrong, place at a point in time. Others 
became involved in various ways and out of this has grown the net- 
work that continues to nourish and be nourished by the miracle that 
is LCC. 

We did wish to test the idea of a college further and were not 
certain that Lithuanian authorities fully understood who we were 
and what a liberal arts college really was. It was decided to invite a 
delegation of four persons to tour colleges in Canada and the US. 
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Art DeFehr with Saulius Varnas, deputy mayor of Panevezys. 
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The four persons were Aurimas Juozaitis, Deputy Minister of 
Education; Saulius Varnas, Deputy Mayor of Panevezys; Ligija 
Kaminiskiene, advisor in the Education Ministry; and Laimute 
Tamosiuniene. The tour covered Toronto, Winnipeg, Chicago, 
Indiana, Michigan and the east coast of the US.. 

The intention was to balance the delegates’ visits to colleges 
with visits in our homes and with opportunities for contact with the 
Lithuanian community in North America. The lack of response from 
the North American Lithuanian community remains a mystery. 
Leona and I filled the gap, calling on our friends to help with the 
hosting. As a result, the delegates’ visit was dominated by persons 
associated with Mennonite churches, a circumstance that con- 
tributed to the later charge that LCC was a sectarian institution. The 
trip fully accomplished its educational purposes and laid the foun- 
dation for the later development of the college. 

Leona and I returned to Panevezys in July 1991, during orien- 
tation week for the seventeen instructors in the first Summer 
English Institute. We were greeted by a headline in a major news- 
paper that asked “And How Shall We Answer Art DeFehr?” 
Apparently the Bishop of Panevezys had written a public letter con- 
demning the Institute for being sectarian and suggesting that there 
was no room in Lithuania for an initiative that was Protestant. This 
caused a fair bit of controversy in the media since Lithuania was still 
part of the very secular Soviet Union and the new leaders were not 
planning “to replace a red tyranny with a black tyranny.” 

The first Institute was a great success, but profound questions 
were being asked at various levels. The chairman of the region 
believed that the differences of opinion could be dealt with in a 
rational forum and, as in the debates of the early days of the 
Reformation, he invited religious and political leaders together with 
eminent persons to sit down together. The meeting took place in the 
council chambers and included representatives of all identifiable 
religious groups, civic leaders, labor officials, media and known 
human rights proponents. I was asked to explain the college pro- 
posal. This was followed by responses from the religious leaders. 
The non-Catholic leaders all spoke in support of the new college. 
The Bishop of Panevezys then began his comments with a view to 
the future when Lithuania would be independent and democratic 
(the coup of August 19, 1991 was still 6 weeks away). He opined that 
in a democracy there was a majority and a minority and the minor- 
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Meeting of political and religious leaders in Panevezys. Saulius Varnas standing. 


ity did what the majority wanted. Reimer then modified this slight- 
ly, suggesting that in a democracy the majority respected and pro- 
tected the minority. At that point the meeting came apart. The rep- 
resentative of the Reformed Church agreed that they were indeed a 
minority, but that was because so many of their faith had been killed 
by Catholics during the Counter-Reformation. 

The next five hours saw a long debate in Lithuanian that had 
little if anything to do with LCC. We later realized that there had 
been no meeting of this kind since before World War II. 
Furthermore, some of the participants had spent much of their lives 
in the Gulag, while others had remained in Lithuania and were 
assumed to have cooperated with the Communists. 

That evening we visited the local bishop to have a discussion 
away from the glare of publicity. Translation was done by the asso- 
ciate of the Bishop who had apparently studied in Chicago and 
spoke an excellent English. I asked why being Mennonite, even if 
that should characterize the college, was such a big problem. The 
associate then answered directly and in perfect English, “If there 
were too many Anabaptists like you (note the change to the theo- 
logically correct term) then who would fight the Russians?” It was 
amazing to return to one of the core issues of the Reformation, and 
the basis for persecution of Mennonites. 
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A third ideologically-oriented event of that summer was a 
request by a parliamentary committee for me to testify to my views 
on the question “Is religious freedom a necessary condition of 
democracy?” The committee of some twenty highly-educated per- 
sons was polite and articulate and carried on a spirited debate first 
with Reimer and me, and later among themselves. After two hours 
they cast a ballot and unanimously concluded that LCC should be a 
welcome part of the future Lithuania. 

LCC was a product of its time. Political considerations were 
close to the center of the activities of all of the persons who met to 
discuss the idea of a college with Lithuanian authorities. Reimer 
and Balciunas had adequate experience with the authorities of a 
Communist state. I was active in Russia organizing conferences on 
“Business and Ethics,” and involved in various other activities with 
a political or ideological dimension. 

The problem in Panevezys resulted in a January 1991 meeting in 
Davos, Switzerland between myself and the new President of 
Lithuania, Vytautas Landsbergis. LCC was located in his constituen- 
cy. He asked if LCC was a “mission or a college?” The prevous 
evening the very prominent Archbishop of Milan had given an 
address to the conference we were both attending on the subject 
“Your Vocation is your Mission.” His thesis was that as business and 
political leaders we should live out our faith in our chosen profes- 
sions. I answered Landsbergis’s question by saying each of our teach- 
ers came to teach, but also came to live their mission. He responded 
by saying that if he supported LCC he would lose the next election; 
but his principles would not allow him to do otherwise. Why not 
move LCC to Klaipeda so he could avoid the dilemma? 

We visited Klaipeda in early 1991. The visit began with a formal 
meeting with the entire city council. The chairman began with an 
incredible bit of history. He told us about the visit of two Protestant 
scholars who arrived in Memel (former name for Klaipeda) in 1542 
with the intention of starting a university. The authorities of the day 
decided that a Protestant university would not be welcome and the 
two visitors left town to walk south to the nearby Hanseatic city of 
Koenigsberg (now Kaliningrad). There they founded one of the 
greatest universities of the time, a university associated today with 
the life and work of Immanuel Kant. The chairman then said, “We 
missed our chance to have a university in 1542; we will not miss our 
second opportunity — you are welcome!” 
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LCC is not one person’s story. My comments trace some of the 
ideological and political dimensions that shaped the institution and 
the lives of those who were part of it. The LCC story can be told 
equally through the lens of the society, the students, the volunteers 
or the leadership, individuals who may not have experienced the 
political events. 

There were so many instances where the right person volun- 
teered or intervened at the right time that I have repeatedly believed 
it is appropriate to call LCC a “miracle.” One story will illustrate the 
point. I had the habit of writing “Trip Reports” following my visits 
to the Soviet Union from 1989 to1992. These reports were sent to 
many friends to keep them up to date on developments in the 
evolving drama at the end of the Communist era. Among the recip- 
ients was the president of Hesston College, my former debating 
partner during student days. In August 1994 Leona and I returned 
from board meetings in Klaipeda, where it was concluded that LCC 
had a reasonable chance of survival, and it was time to search for 
long term academic leadership. Among the pile of mail waiting for 
me at home was a letter from Jim Mininger, Dean of Hesston 
College, asking about LCC and its plans for leadership. I picked up 
the phone to ask Jim if the message between the lines indicated a 
possible interest in that leadership and he said yes. Jim, his wife 
Virginia and I were in the same 1965 graduating class at Goshen 
College, but had kept no contact in the intervening years. As I 
returned from Klaipeda to start the search for leadership, Jim’s let- 
ter was already waiting on my desk! 

LCC is a product of sacrificial work, dedicated instructors, 
courageous students, a supportive Lithuanian community, gener- 
ous donors and visionary leaders. It is also much more. The incred- 
ible series of events where the right people have emerged at the 
right time cause me to believe that LCC is truly a miracle of our 
Lord and Saviour. 
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Art DeFehr is President and majority owner of 
Palliser Furniture in Winnipeg, Canada. Both his 
parents were Russian Mennonites and escaped to 
the west in the 1920s. DeFehr has been active in 
refugee and humanitarian ventures for the past 
thirty years and became actively involved in the 
former USSR beginning in 1989. His initiatives 
include conferences on business and ethics in var- 
ious Soviet cities prior to the end of Communism, 
as well as other ventures. His wife Leona, daugh- 
ters Shanti and Tara, and son-in-law Peter 
Tielman have all been involved in Lithuania. 
DeFehr was chairman of the board of LCC from the 
inception of the College until 1999 
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The Genesis of Lithuania Christian College 


Ligija Kaminskiene 


A Time for Change 

It was early October, and the wind was blowing mercilessly. 
The pale yellow building of the Ministry of Culture and Education 
kept swallowing and spitting out its visitors: stiff and tense teachers 
from regional schools, accountants, librarians, film makers, actors 
and artists, volunteer advisors to the Minister, seekers of justice—in 
short, all that fit under the broad concept of culture and its deriva- 
tive, education. The visitors entered the building meekly, brushing 
their feet on the rubber mat at the entrance, lowering their shoul- 
ders in a humble manner, pulling off their gloves and adjusting the 
bags with documents at their sides so that they could be opened, 
taken out and displayed at a command or request. Here and there 
lips moved in puzzlement or amusement. 

The door that opened and closed was the beautiful, stately door 
of an historical building that once, probably more than 100 years 
ago, was a Reformation Church, then served as the headquarters of 
the State Education Board until after World War II. When the Poles 
left and the Soviets marched in, it became the Ministry of Education 
and remained so with slight variations for almost fifty years. 

It was October 1990, the eighth month of the Restored 
Independence of Lithuania. The newspapers inside the country and 
abroad did not yet carry the vivid images of the “singing revolu- 
tion” and the “country that pushed the elephant over when it 
stepped on its toe.” However, the media had carried images of “The 
Baltic Way” around the world. This occurred on August 23, 1989 
when some two million Lithuanians, Latvians and Estonians joined 
hands in a human chain stretching from Vilnius to Tallinn (650 kilo- 
meters) to protest the fiftieth anniversary of the Molotov- 
Ribbentrop Pact. Other media images would follow the bloodshed 
of January 13, 1991. At that time the western world was biting its 
nails in indecision whether it should recognize the impudent, justi- 
fied claim of Independence by the recklessly courageous country, or 
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if it should wait and see Moscow’s reaction lest they make fools of 
themselves. 

Meanwhile Lithuania was drunk and elated with its rediscov- 
ered national identity, its oneness and solidity, its uniqueness and 
exceptionality. Love, joy and tears, as well as a bitter sense of loss of 
those deceased in exile dominated meetings, church gatherings and 
private parties. Still very Soviet in its economics and governance, 
Lithuania expressed its independence: political parties were mush- 
rooming; the art of eloquence became a key to success; politicians, 
wheelers and dealers, reformers of anything that yields reforms, 
futurologists and fortune tellers, all were falling out of the blue, 
straight onto the podiums of mass meetings to call and to lead. To 
play on the strings of the soul and be declared national heroes. It was 
a time of spiritual upheaval and national euphoria; a time that made 
the lives of 3,700,000 people worth living. 

Meanwhile the visitors at the Ministry of Culture and Education 
on that bleak October day were eye witnesses of yet another change: 
the former Ministry was gone. The faces of the clerks were all new 
and oddly young. The shelves and desks in offices were empty, 
though chairs in the corridors were loaded with old files and stray 
sheets of paper. Everybody seemed to be extremely busy and rush- 
ing somewhere; few knew much about anything, but everybody was 
very polite and well wishing. And in the middle of this chaos there 
was a young—shamelessly young, as one of my professors would 
put it—Minister of Education. Twenty-five or twenty-six at that time, 
very tall, shoulders stooped, hiding his young age under a thick 
black beard and moustache, matter-of-fact and focused in conversa- 
tion, polite, reserved, impatient with mediocrities and sparkling 
with the talented, soft spoken, so soft that at times it implied an ele- 
ment of danger, a workaholic and a charismatic leader. Darius 
Kuolys was introducing the concept of democracy into culture and 
education reform. 

For almost fifty years the Ministry had been the transmitter of 
ideas and orders that came from the Ministry of Education of the 
USSR. New concepts were translated into Lithuanian, studied, 
adapted to “local realities” and dispersed to the grassroots through 
the network of local Education Departments. The grassroots accept- 
ed them without criticism, as any criticism was doomed. The system 
was well known and very efficient. Budgets were designed to sup- 
port orders from above; firm and amiable contacts with the clerks in 
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Moscow ensured a fat budget purse. Political friendships were cher- 
ished and supported by free holidays on the golden beaches of the 
Baltic Sea, as well as by famous smoked hams and mouth-watering 
dried sausages that were taken to the headquarters in impressive 
amounts. 

These practices were stopped abruptly in April 1990 when new 
ministers were appointed by the Seimas (Parliament) of Independent 
Lithuania. On his first day of office Minister Darius Kuolys handed 
letters of dismissal to all the workers of the Ministry and then per- 
sonally chose new ones for his team, interviewing them for a long 
time. It was a shock, an unknown thing to be done, causing panic and 
a sharp feeling of injustice among the losers and a sense of triumph 
among the favourites. Moving into or out of new offices, removing or 
nailing plaques on the doors, both parties eyed each other, ready for 
heated arguments and venomous comments. The atmosphere, 
though tense, was fresh and revolutionary. Experienced officers were 
seated alongside enthusiastic youngsters. Offices welcomed per- 
plexed visitors in a friendly manner. Shelves were cleared of USSR 
propaganda and filled with fresh files of the Republic of Lithuania. 
By October all the vacancies were filled with people who were ready 
for democratic changes, for opening up to the world, for the imple- 
mentation of new principles of work, leadership and control. 


Three Foreigners 

Turning the corner that day and congratulating myself on the 
prospect of a hot cup of coffee in my office at the Higher Education 
Department I caught sight of three men in long black coats, obvi- 
ously foreigners, entering the Ministry in front of me. As all foreign- 
ers were my business, since there were few people who could speak 
English at that time, I was sure I would be needed by the Minister. 
Dropping my coat, I fished out a pen and a piece of paper from a 
drawer, and picked up the phone. The Minister’s secretary invited 
me to come immediately as, she whispered confidentially, “There are 
three foreigners” at the Minister’s office. Down and up the stairs I 
flew, as I always did, to translate, take notes and monitor follow-up 
actions. They all stood up when introducing themselves, and I could 
see that the leader of the group, Art DeFehr, was as tall as the 
Minister, and so was his companion, Daryl McCarthy; Johannes 
Reimer from Germany was sitting at the end of the long table and 
did not look as friendly and open as the two North Americans. 
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Toasting the Agreement. L-R: Aurimas Juozaitis, Vincentas Dienys, Ligija 
Kaminskiene, Darius Kuolys, Leona DeFehr, Art DeFehr, Johannes Reimer, Daryl 
McCarthy and Otonas Balciunas. 


The Lithuanians seated in a group represented all the divisions 
of the Ministry: Darius Kuolys, with his head bent to one side and 
smiling into his beard, presided over the meeting; Vincentas Valdas 
Dienys, Deputy Minister for Vocational, Higher and University 
Education, was a man of 55, open, courageous and scrupulously 
decent; Aurimas Juozaitis, Deputy Minister for Primary, Secondary 
and Gymnasium Education, probably 26, was clever, a good man- 
ager, quite introverted; and I, a woman of forty and new at the 
Ministry, was Head of the University Education Department, and 
an Associate Professor at Vilnius University. A mother of two 
school-aged children, working twelve-hour days in the office, 
always on the run, tired but enthusiastic, I was one of the innumer- 
able stonemasons of the new State of Lithuania. 

While I was getting tuned in to the Canadian English (for a 
non-native speaker, dialects of English present a major problem) 
sufficiently to enjoy the story, Art Defehr was already explaining 
why he was interested in making an investment in Lithuania. That 
explanation was later repeated so many times by different people 
and in different contexts that I learned it by heart. The story was, if 
I remember it correctly, that Aurimas Juozaitis had met Johannes 
Reimer, and they discussed Lithuania’s need for good, western- 
standard education. Impressed by the fact that a newly-opened 
country put so much emphasis on education, Johannes approached 
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Art Defehr, who was on a business trip in Germany at that time, 
about the issue, and Art made one of his many striking decisions: he 
bought tickets to Moscow, and from Moscow took a plane to 
Lithuania. 

And there he was, sitting in the Minister’s office, telling his per- 
sonal story, his reason for getting involved with Lithuania. In vivid 
sketches, he spoke of his mother, Mia Defehr, a pious young 
Mennonite woman, escaping the USSR because of her Christian 
faith and finding a new home in Canada. For the memory of all 
those who survived and perished for their faith, and in gratitude for 
his and his family’s well being, as opposed to the many Christians 
that remained on the vast territories of the USSR, he was ready to 
support Lithuania in what it needed most: education. The only con- 
dition, he said, was that it should be based on Christian values. 

I remember several things crossing my mind while Art was 
talking. First of all, 1 knew nothing about Mennonites, nor, I must 
admit, about any other Christian denomination. Furthermore, I was 
slightly surprised at the way he used the word ‘Christian’: we were 
all Christians, Catholics and Protestants, all but Moslems? I was a 
Catholic, as were the majority of the citizens, and we always 
described our faith as “Christian.” I could not grasp the different 
semantics of the word that day, nor could I know that the difference 
would hit me hard very soon. 

What surprised, and impressed, me most was the moral debt 
that Art was speaking about. After almost half a century he still had 
the feeling of indebtedness, the spiritual commitment to those on 
whom his own existence and success was founded. Those were the 
values I was brought up on, too. I did not record Art’s words that 
day, but the words of Albert Einstein could be quoted instead to 
reflect the atmosphere that Art’s words had created: 


From the standpoint of everyday life there is one thing 
we do know: that man is here for the sake of other men — 
above all, for those upon whose smile and well-being our 
own happiness depends, and also for the countless 
unknown souls with whose fate we are connected by a 
bond of sympathy. Many times a day I realize how much 
my outer and inner life is built upon the labors of my fel- 
low men, both living and dead, and how earnestly I must 
exert myself in order to give in return as much as I have 
received. 
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Those words spoke straight to my heart, and I felt those foreign- 
ers were people of my kin, people whose lives were built on moral 
values, of which love and giving come first. From that moment on I 
knew I was on their side and ready to serve the project without ever 
sparing myself. 


A Liberal Arts College 

The college project came up very naturally. When Art asked 
what the first priority in education was, the Minister looked around 
the table and smiled: Anglis Kalba! (The English language!) Though he 
could understand most of what was spoken, he did not speak English 
at that time. But he wasn’t referring to himself. He meant the nation- 
al problem of education, where Russian was the first foreign lan- 
guage children learned, and English, German or French the second. 
As western European languages were not encouraged in the USSR, 
there were few teachers of those languages, and when Lithuania 
became independent, the need for teachers of English became a pri- 
ority. “Very well”, said Art. “A liberal arts college then? A college 
where English would be one of the majors?” It was as simple as that. 

At the time the National Education Policy was just an idea yet to 
be put on paper. The central economy was no longer working while 
the free market had not yet come into being, and the country was 
using its internal resources without clear strategies for the future. 
Changes were sure to come soon, and everybody lived in anticipa- 
tion. Legal aspects of the changes were not so crucial at that time; it 
was more important to speed up democracy, to introduce its living 
forms, its evidence in everyday life, so that it would become clear 
once and for all that the past was over and new life was to be lived in 
full, without restrictions. This is probably the reason why nobody 
started with legalities and why it did not occur to the Ministry that a 
liberal arts college could not possibly fit into the educational system 
of Lithuania. 

On that October night, when we parted, all breathless with 
excitement and exhausted from communicating through translation, 
we knew the main thing that mattered: a North American type liber- 
al arts college was to be founded in Lithuania. The Ministry would 
provide the college with teaching premises and help, for the first year, 
with the recruitment of students, while A. A. DeFehr Trust would 
fund the teaching process and institutional building. For Lithuania, it 
was the first international college built on Christian values; for its 
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Christian founders, it was as challenging a mission as landing on 
Mars. 

The next morning the same group of people returned, loaded, 
this time, with breathtaking high-tech gadgets: a lap-top computer 
and a printer, both ebony in color and carried in a bulky case. I 
watched Daryl McCarthy plug in the computer and print out a draft 
of a letter of intent for the founding of a liberal arts Christian college 
in the city of (the city had to be decided upon that afternoon) 
right in the Minister’s office, without wasting more than a quarter of 
an hour. Looking at Daryl’s calm profile I thought: “Jesus! It must 
take a highly technology-oriented person to do that!” It did not occur 
to me that I would be processing my reminiscences of the founding 
of LCC on a machine like that one in year 2000. I was still using a 
typewriter in my office at that time. 

The sixteen pages of the letter of intent contained all the aspects 
of the concept of the College: mission, founders, governance, premis- 
es and facilities, terms of funding, time lines, etc. The document was 
translated into Lithuanian, but the signatures were put on the English 
version, something not done under normal circumstances. I do not 
remember if there was much discussion of it: I just remember Art 
emphasizing the Christian aspect of it, while Valdas Dienys, Deputy 
Minister, became excited and happy about the prospect of having the 
College in Panevezys, the fifth largest Lithuanian city. The largest 
four already had universities, or higher education institutions, while 
Panevezys did not. 








The school in Panevezys. 
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It was already dark when we reached Panevezys. Saulius 
Varnas, deputy mayor of the city, received us enthusiastically. He 
took us around the city and, arriving at the old bed of the River 
Nevezys, indicated a building surrounded by old trees. A lovely 
building, just the right size for a college, it captured our hearts at 
once. Probably aware of that, Mr Varnas started talking about “the 
right fluids” and “the good aura” of the place, a fashionable topic to 
talk about in a small, peripheral, dormant town in those days. 
Unable to add much on the subject of fluids, Daryl took out the let- 
ter of intent from his suitcase. Back at the Ministry, the letter of intent 
had been signed on October 31 by Darius Kuolys, Minister of 
Culture and Education; Art DeFehr, President of the DeFehr Trust; 
Otonas Balciunas of the Lithuania Christian Fund and Johannes 
Reimer of LOGOS Germany. And now Saulius Varnas, the deputy 
mayor signed the paper with a majestic move of his pen, recognizing 
the significance of the moment and his own significance above all. 


The Mennonite Element 
In my files I still have two yellow copies of articles on 
Mennonites from The Encyclopedia of Religion by Collier 
MacMillan and the New Catholic Encyclopedia. I remember read- 
ing them at night and wondering how little I knew about Christians, 
or Protestants, as we Catholics in Lithuania call them. I knew even 
less, in fact nothing at all, about Mennonites. There was nothing 

special in the description of the denomination. 


Dutch Mennonites settled at Delaware as early as 
1664. In Europe, invited by Catherine the great, 
Mennonites migrated to Ukraine starting in 1788. From the 
Chortitza and the Molotschna settlements they spread into 
other parts of European and Asiatic Russia, making a sig- 
nificant contribution to the development of the agriculture 
and industry of the country.... The congregations of East 
Germany, Poland, and Galicia were wiped out during 
World War II... The remaining Mennonites of Ukraine were 
transplanted into northern and eastern parts of Soviet 
Russia; many of them perished in concentration camps. 


In the end we are all the same, I thought. Catholics from 
Lithuania were also deported and probably froze to death next to 
Mennonites on bunk beds somewhere beyond the Arctic Circle. 
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And yet, while reading the Encyclopedia, I felt I went beyond 
learning: I was spying. I was peeping through the keyhole, trying 
to see what was discreetly concealed from the eyes of others. 
Sentences like “The basic and unique views, the severe persecution, 
and the isolation resulted in the development of peculiar charac- 
teristics among some of the Mennonites” acquired special empha- 
sis in my mind, as I had no clue what peculiarities the authors had 
in mind. There was a shade of mystery and intrigue, and with that, 
some disturbing feelings, as if I was reading between the lines, try- 
ing to spot an enemy in disguise. At that time I did not know what 
xenophobia was. But deep in my sub-consciousness there was a 
warning, a signal of trouble. It came from past generations, an 
unmotivated urge to stand back, or stand against. It took some 
effort to suppress the anxiety. After all, nothing surprises me more 
than human competition in elaborating ways of worshiping God. I 
could not possibly participate in that, making judgments and find- 
ing faults. 


Recruiting Students 

The spring of 1991 came to Panevezys, and with it there came 
the concept of the first Summer Institute, an English language 
course in July and August. It had two aims. One was to attract as 
many people as possible and make the school visible; the other was 
to get a group of potential students, train them in the English lan- 
guage, introduce them to college life and start college soon after the 
Summer Institute. I did not see much of the preparations in 
Panevezys for the event; I was working at the Ministry and helping 
with things that only a local person could do. Among my numerous 
tasks, one was to get the best high school graduates available and 
persuade them to join the college. It must be noted here that at that 
time there was only one university in Lithuania, while other insti- 
tutions of university-level education were called “institutes.” 

The university and the institutes had a strict system of admis- 
sion exams. The majority of young people preferred to study at 
Vilnius University, so the competition was very high there. If one 
failed an exam, all the chances were lost for that year, as the univer- 
sity and institutes did not cooperate with each other and would not 
admit migrating students. The successful candidates would be 
interviewed by a selection committee that would later announce its 
verdict: admitted or rejected. 
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I remember entering an amphitheater at Vilnius University, or, 
rather, pushing through a crowd of excited, hopeful eighteen-year- 
old boys and girls and their parents, mostly mothers. They were 
gathered there to hear the final document of the admissions com- 
mittee. It was like a great lottery in which you either won all the 
world or lost everything. My gaze traveled to the huge windows 
behind which the summer wind was playing in the tops of pine 
trees and then at the flushed, excited faces in the top rows of the 
amphitheater. “What are the words that might speak to their 
hearts?” I wondered. “How can I persuade them to join a Protestant 
school that has no history, no name, nothing at all?” 

The chairman of the admissions committee finished reading his 
list. The ones whose names were not on the list, were not wanted. 
But I wanted them. I wanted them very much, the second best, the 
girls and boys who had competed to become students of English 
philology, but failed by a fraction of a point. I do not remember 
what I told them. I remember I was extremely excited. I tried to bal- 
ance out persuasiveness and dignity. They listened very attentively. 
What I was saying was very new, especially in that it bore an ele- 
ment of total personal responsibility for one’s choice: nobody could 
back LCC up. They had to take their decision there and then, come 
to me after the meeting and get signed in. With my heart thumping 
I waited if anybody at all would show up. Eighteen came. Eighteen 
came to become the first, the unforgettable, group of LCC and to 
graduate it in 1996. 

In my mind’s eye I can still see Renata Cemerkaite’s mother 
who was on the verge of tears. She looked straight into my eyes and 
kept repeating: “Renata’s future is all that matters to me; you must 
promise in the name of God that that college is going to be a 
respectable institution.” And I promised, as heartily as I could, 
though the “college” was not more than just an idea at that time. 

When did it materialize? To me, it became a fact when Esther 
Dueck started opening boxes with books in Panevezys for the new 
library of Lithuania Christian College. This happened after the 
Summer Institute in Panevezys. I remember the exceptionally sober 
atmosphere of that moment, a kind of sobriety when you feel aban- 
doned by the whole world and have to be very much focused on 
your goal not to lose faith in what you are doing. Four (or five?) 
English speaking teachers, thousands and thousands of miles away 
from their homes, unpacking textbooks in a poor provincial town of 
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a country not prominent on the world map, and a handful of stu- 
dents. Bad light, poor heating, scanty food to keep body and soul 
together. And yet! The joy of brightly coloured books! And a link of 
love and admiration between the little group of students and their 
teachers who became parents, sisters and brothers, counselors, 
friends and confidantes. It was from that fellowship that the College 
stemmed and blossomed, and it always remained the key to a num- 
ber of incredible, almost miraculous victories of the school through 
the following decade. 


The Opposition 

And now consider this: a rumour spread, from an unidentified 
source, as it usually does, that the school was established by a reli- 
gious sect, a dangerous one, and that it had an evil intention to con- 
vert the students to its faith. Though nobody knew either the name 
of the sect or its origin, the news spread like fire, provoking anxiety, 
panic and hatred among the Panevezys inhabitants. The church 
reacted first, and most effectively. The Dean of the local Catholic 
church encouraged his parish people to collect signatures against 
LCC. It did not take long to collect a considerable number of signa- 
tures to send a petition to the City Council and the Municipality and 
to insist on an extraordinary meeting of the local governing bodies 
on the subject of closing the Liberal Arts College in Panevezys. 

At first, the students did not take it too much to heart. They 
would tell me stories how a bride and a groom were not admitted 
to wedlock until they signed the petition; how the militant spirit of 
the parish women was gradually rising; and how several of the stu- 
dents were personally approached on the subject of leaving the 
deceitful college. The students had a good laugh first. Then, when 
they saw things were not getting any better, they took it as a per- 
sonal challenge and an opportunity to do some campaigning for 
their college. It was from that time on that the students developed 
the habit and tradition of speaking about LCC as THE BEST. Also, 
the threat from the outside signaled to the young LCC pioneers that 
the school was still very fragile and thus vulnerable; that it had to 
be defended by their own meagre forces; and that each individual's 
position was extremely important, as on that depended their pres- 
ent and their future. There was no administration, no teachers, no 
ministry that would back them up. Formally, the school did not 
exist; the teachers could leave any time; the ministry was far away 
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and could not influence local decisions much. And so the students 
took action. 

In my files, I still have a facsimile of a letter signed by 22 stu- 
dents (that was their number on October 13, 1991) and sent to 
Vytautas Landsbergis, the Chairman of the Supreme Council (later 
the Prime Minister) of Lithuania, and to the Minister of Culture and 
Education. Like no other document, it reflects the atmosphere of 
those days and the spirit of the first group of LCC students. As the 
letter is written in Lithuanian, I have made a rough translation of it: 


Dear Minister: We are sending to your attention a let- 
ter of the college students addressed to the Chairman of 
the Republic.Using the occasion we would like to thank 
you and hope for further support in establishing the col- 
lege in Panevezys. 


Dear Chairman: We are students of Panevezys Higher 
English Language Courses [the term Winter Institute could 
not be used in official documents - L.K.]. We do not wish 
remind you of the hassle around the issue of opening the 
college in Panevezys. We believe you know the reasons 
very well. We would like to draw your attention to the fact 
that in all that hassle we, the 22 students of the college-to- 
be, were completely ignored. You, one of the highlights of 
Lithuanian culture, may remember the heartbeat when 
you first entered your gymnasium, how you chose your 
own road of life. Just like you, we, the 22 students, went to 
Panevezys, fostering hope that common sense would win 
and we would have the opportunity to experience 
European-standard education, as it had been declared for 
a while that foreign language speakers were badly needed 
in Lithuania. 


We are deeply disappointed with the narrow-minded- 
ness of the common people here, as well as with the igno- 
rance of some deputies at the City and the Supreme 
Councils. It is beyond our understanding why nobody 
takes into account our anxiety about our future. Thanks to 
the open-hearted and committed Canadian teachers we 
keep learning, learning a lot and persistently, and keep 
hoping that events take a good turn for us. 
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Dear Chairman, we have heard a lot of opinions on 
the subject [of the establishment of the College - L.K.], 
those of deputies, priests, education administrators, but 
we do not know your point of view. We hope your posi- 
tion, if it is expressed openly, through the media, will affect 
the darkest and the dumbest heads not only in Panevezys, 
but also in the whole republic. If you break our hopes, may 
it be known that Lithuania has lost a whole group of peo- 
ple who wanted to work for it with decency and commit- 
ment and who believed in its bright future. 


Without waiting for a response from Mr. Landsbergis, the stu- 
dents went on a sit-down strike, probably the first strike after 
Independence and certainly the first one in academia: in broad day- 
light they marched to the headquarters of the City Council and sat 
down on the pavement, right in front of the entrance to the build- 
ing, thus scaring all the administration inside and amusing passers- 
by outside the building. The action worked: the school was not 
closed, and arrangements were made for it to move to Klaipeda. 

Meanwhile, on the official level, the City Council, the 
Municipality and the Ministry of Culture and Education, represen- 
tatives of the Catholic Church and the Lithuanian Christian Fund 
got strongly involved in a rambling discussion that included an 
extremely broad variety of subjects. It started with the issue of the 
sect and went on to the concept, the differences and the role of the 
Christian Church in Lithuania as opposed to elsewhere in the 
world. It touched upon the subject of establishing that particular 
college in Panevezys and brought forth the idea that the education- 
al system of the country had no niche for that type of school. It put 
a question mark at Mennonites, but in essence it dealt with the fear 
of the unknown, the desperate attempt to keep the traditional set- 
ting of the pre-Soviet, nationally defined and nationally dominating 
Catholic Church. 


An Impossible Mission 
Early in 1992, on a chilly Thursday or Friday morning, sitting in 
the car with Deputy Minister Vincentas Dienys and driving towards 
Panevezys, I thought about the unexpected turn of events that none 
of us, neither officially nor personally, seemed to be able to control. 
The more we discussed the situation, the more it became clear that 
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the enthusiastic decision to open a liberal arts college boiled down to 
the fact that it was an impossible mission, as there was no law and, 
consequently, no system that would integrate the College (or any 
other college, for that matter) naturally. Exceptions, if made, had to 
be made for other foreign schools too, schools that made claims to 
become colleges or universities representing national or religious 
minorities. Lithuania was not ready for that. It was too early, just two 
years after regaining independence. The inventory of its own nation- 
al education had yet to be established, and the national educational 
policy had to be developed before external influences could be faced 
safely. The concept of international education was premature. The 
country had regained its independence, it was celebrating its nation- 
al identity after the misery of fifty years of imperial soviet regime and 
it was concentrating on changes inside the country. A foreign school 
could wait. 

Under such circumstances every player in the game made his 
own commitments. The Minister withdrew from active participation 
in the establishment of the college and concentrated on restructuring 
the education system of Lithuania and developing national educa- 
tional policies instead. Mr. Dienys made it a goal of his life to carve 
out a niche for colleges in the national educational system, which he 
achieved in 2000. I continued in my role as interpreter of processes 
for both parties, the College and the government institutions. In that 
role I was exposed for years to the futility of any attempts by the 
presidents of the College to gain recognition. It was premature. The 
cart could not run before the horse: the law did not foresee a place for 
a school with instruction in English, a curriculum different from the 
national one, and run on private investments from abroad. Did the 
Ministry and the Government appreciate the existence of the 
College? I am sure they did. While the country did not spend one 
cent for top rate student training, the College set an example for other 
schools in terms of building links with the local community and 
training students who fulfilled the European Union requirements set 
for this type of education. However, the frequent changes of govern- 
ments (seven in ten years, if lam not mistaken) did not create the offi- 
cial “conscience”, did not keep track of discussions, consensuses and 
efforts to change anything in the status quo of the school, and thus 
we can speak about individual rather than institutional influences in 
building the basis for the recognition of the school. 

Ernie Reimer, Len Loeppky, Peter Enns and Jim Mininger all 
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participated in the process. They witnessed courteous and formal 
receptions at all government levels, Mr. Landsbergis’s office includ- 
ed, after which there would be no follow up. They will remember the 
disappointment when another new ministry official would make an 
appointment with them, and they would have to start telling the 
story of LCC from the very beginning, again and again, feeling the 
futility of their mission from the very first phrase. 

Getting back to the Panevezys episode and the round table dis- 
cussions it provoked. I would add that the sectarian image imposed 
on the college persisted for many years. The image was strong and 
destructive, ruining the College’s many attempts to integrate into 
Lithuania’s social and educational activities; it was a secret reason 
why the college was refused recognition till 2000. The reluctance was 
not an official institutional position; rather, it was a personal attitude 
of ministerial clerks, built on hearsay and prevailing xenophobia. It 
wore off with time, with the democratic changes within the country 
and with its fast and effective integration into European and global 
structures. 

Today, the College builds its strengths on the difficulties it has 
encountered. As Nietzche has put it, “what does not kill me makes 
me stronger.” Through numerous challenges the vision of the college 
was clarified within the institution itself. It brought into focus the 
College’s interdenominational approach and international nature; its 
mission for Lithuania and for the world; its strong link with the tra- 
dition of liberal arts education and its flexibility and ability to 
respond to the needs of a fast-changing society. 

The student community continues the tradition of the first 
alumni. History will record the sit-down strike in Panevezys; it will 
also the record that twenty-two 1996 graduates, no matter how dis- 
appointed with the fact that their country did not recognize their 
education formally, have achieved a lot in their careers and are list- 
ed today among the best employees at Arthur Andersen, Philip 
Morris, Masterfoods, LCC itself and other places. Their achieve- 
ments are paving the road for the new generation of students who 
will never know what it means to be challenged on their education- 
al choices. 

For me, LCC is ten years of my life. It is a measuring rod of all 
those tremendous changes that happened in my country and in me 
personally. Working and fighting for the school, clenching my fists 
against unfair game and rejoicing over tiniest victories, I learnt the 
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art of patience and persistence. Facing a variety of challenges I had 
to learn many things; under different circumstances this would be 
defined as educational management training. I have a tremendous 
sense of affinity with LCC, built on friendships, trust and confi- 
dence and needless to say Iam extremely proud of its anniversary — 
and many anniversaries to come! 


Ligija Kaminskiene has been involved with LCC 
from the beginning and was instrumental in the 
accreditation process. She taught at LCC from 
1996-1998. Following that she helped establish the 
Baltic Management Institute in Vilnius and is 
presently its Academic Advisor. She is also 
Associate Professor at the Lithuanian Law 
University. Ligija and her husband, Virgis, make 
their home in Vilnius. their daughter, Giedre, 
studies International Relations at Oxford, 
England. Her son, Povilis, is a student at LCC. 
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Vision for Lithuania 
Otonas Balciunas 


Personal and Political 

It was during the 1970s and 80s that Mennonites settled for sev- 
eral years in Lithuania while they sought permission to leave the 
Soviet Union to emigrate to Germany. They formed churches as they 
waited. It was one of these churches that I and my wife Raimonda 
joined in the early 80s. After we joined the church, which was very 
conservative, it was implicitly and explicitly suggested that we 
should pursue radical, counter-cultural ways of expressing our faith. 

Although the church had helped us learn what a real commit- 
ment means, it had withdrawn us from the cultural context we were 
part of. We experienced substantial difficulties in pursuing our pro- 
fessional careers — I as a musician and teacher, Raimonda as a med- 
ical worker/student. Under circumstances mentioned before, we 
focused our lives and ministry towards illegal Christian activities, 
such as ministering in an underground church, distributing 
Christian literature, etc. There were several occasions when we had 
to leave our occupations and experienced various threats and perse- 
cution because of our convictions. It was not such a simple way we 
had chosen; however, since the very beginning of our faith journey 
we have had a vision for bringing the gospel closer to the minds and 
hearts of our Lithuanian people. 

Only at the end of the 80s, due to the significant political 
changes, were we able to begin realizing our initial vision: reaching 
beyond the limits of a small evangelical group of believers. Along 
with the formation of authentic Lithuanian-speaking congregations, 
we started a Christian organization: the Lithuania Christian Fund. 
With its more flexible organizational structure, it was, and still is, 
very instrumental in responding to a variety of needs in the society 
and in evolving evangelical congregations. Being socially marginal- 
ized, the so-called historic evangelical churches, in our mind, need- 
ed more visibility, and more possibilities of reaching and serving in 
meaningful ways the people that otherwise would be unreachable. 
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Education, mass-media, charity were some of the areas where the 
church itself had very little to say at that time. 

When the communist system cracked, Lithuania was the first 
republic to declare its independence from the Soviet Union It 
declared its independence on March 11, 1990, while the Soviet Union 
as such collapsed only in 1991 and Russian troops left Lithuania only 
in 1993. An intense confrontation developed, with Soviet tanks encir- 
cling the parliament building, and a violent confrontation at the tel- 
evision station in Vilnius. 

As a national organization, Lithuania Christian Fund, since the 
beginning of the 90s played a vital role in the formation and devel- 
opment of Lithuania Christian College. We invited kindred institu- 
tions and some individuals sympathetic to our ministry to build the 
future for evangelical thought in our country. We introduced the idea 
of establishing a university-level educational institution, the 
Ministry of Culture and Education enthusiastically extending an 
invitation for us do this. An agreement of intent was signed, with the 
presence of Soviet troops still in the country. 


A Christian College 

The idea was that a Christian liberal arts college, would help in 
equipping a new generation of leaders for the moral and spiritual 
transformations that were needed in order to develop the civil soci- 
ety so essential for the healthy flourishing of democracy in our coun- 
try — Lithuania. In 1990 conversations were held with Lithuanian 
officials who had enthusiastically invited us to establish a universi- 
ty-level educational institute. I had personally met with deputy min- 
ister Aurimas Juozaitis of the Ministry of Culture and Education in 
spring of 1990 as a consequence of a conversation between Johannes 
Reimer and myself that took place in Germany. Then, during 
Johannes’s evangelistic campaign that 1990, he and I spoke further 
with Juozaitis. 

Johannes personally knew Art DeFehr, well known Christian 
businessmen from Canada. They both believed that we should listen 
and take into serious consideration the request from the ministry. 
Consequently, in November 1990, all three of us — Art DeFehr, 
Johannes Reimer and I— met with ministry officials to discuss this 
idea, and explicitly proposed the concept of establishing a liberal arts 
college in Lithuania. We also initiated the written agreement and 
proposed it to the ministry officials (to their surprise, not to ours). I 
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Art DeFehr and Otonas Balciunas. 


remember we worked all night formulating the proposal that out- 
lined our conception of the school that was supposed to embody 
Lithuanian hope for freedom, and our evangelical belief in the cre- 
ative power of the gospel. 

I remember that October day of 1990 as if it was just yesterday. 
It was a sleety, rainy, and windy day, typical for Lithuania. In con- 
trast to the gloomy and cloudy weather, all three of us were glad 
and contented. That was the day when the agreement of intent of 
establishing the first Christian liberal arts college was signed. Soviet 
troops were still in the country. 


Beginnings 

Three institutions — DeFehr Foundation (Canada), Logos 
(Germany) and Lithuania Christian Fund (Lithuania) — were invit- 
ed to facilitate the establishment of this school. It is worth noticing 
that it was the first, and to my knowledge still the only, institution 
of this kind in the whole Eastern European region. As a national 
organization, Lithuania Christian Fund played a vital role in the for- 
mation and development of LCC from the start. 

The school began in the summer of 1991 as a small English lan- 
guage institute with 100 students enrolled. It was located in the city 
of Panevezys in central Lithuania. A winter language institute fol- 
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lowed, with thirty post-secondary students enrolled. Panevezys 
was the heartland of conservative Catholicism, and the church 
authorities were appalled that a school with a Protestant ethos was 
emerging in their city. There were demonstrations against the 
school. Headlines of nation-wide newspapers featured the conflict 
in Panevezys. Finally, the city council acted against the school. 
However, national educational and political leaders counseled that 
the college move to the Baltic Sea port city of Klaipeda. They facili- 
tated negotiations to rent facilities from the Klaipeda University for 
the new college. 

From those rather modest yet tumultuous beginnings, the 
school has grown to become a credible academic institution as we 
perceive it today. The establishment of a Christian liberal arts col- 
lege meant that essential changes in the socio-cultural context of our 
country are occurring. It meant, that Christian influence could now 
reach far beyond the circles of small and quite insignificant 
Lithuanian evangelical church communities. For us it meant the end 
of underground church activities. 

LCC serves as an opportunity for students to have access to 
educational and spiritual resources. At LCC there are many stu- 
dents who have never held a Bible in their hands and have little idea 
what the gospel is about. Through study and student life at LCC 
they have the possibility to experience and learn more intentionally 
about evangelical culture, belief and value systems. 

In Lithuania, evangelical communities are in a great minority. 
Churches and local ministries have few resources and face the lack 
of young, enthusiastic and capable leadership. LCC is there to con- 
tribute to the necessary leadership training. 

In addition to that, the whole Lithuanian society will be affect- 
ed by the new type of leaders in many different workplaces. LCC 
alumni are already obtaining good positions in various workplaces 
across Lithuania. Culturally aware, equipped with knowledge, crit- 
ical thinking and multicultural experience, their leadership skills 
and qualities substantially developed, they represent great potential 
for influencing positively the future of Lithuania. As a matter of 
fact, many of them are entering the “big world” as newborn 
Christians with essentially changed characters and values. 


Vision 
We continue to harbour a vision for freedom: freedom of 
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thought, freedom of speech, freedom of expression, freedom to 
explore and understand, and freedom in Christ. From our perspec- 
tive, the freedom in Christ is an essential element of that kind of 
education. Our mission and ministry, our passion, was and still is 
that this kind of freedom should be explicitly offered to the 
Lithuanian people in order to be appreciated and accepted. Life- 
changing freedom. We envision many new ways in which evangel- 
ism can be accomplished. Church development — planting and nur- 
ture — along with Christian education, media, arts and other means 
of communication can intensify the establishment of the Kingdom 
of God, its ethics and morality, among our people. 

Moreover, we, as those who are very much involved in the for- 
mation processes of quite a few young evangelical communities, 
perceive our churches not as religious alternatives, but as an 
authentic expression of faith. We are neither intentionally counter- 
Catholic nor counter-Protestant, nor seek to be so. We still believe in 
the creative power of the gospel that might be beneficial for society 
at large and the church in particular. The most valuable part in cre- 
ating this potential, as we perceive it, are people. People with cre- 
ative and critical thinking, distinct Christian values and with skills 
and experience that will allow them to integrate meaningfully into 
the society and into church life. 
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Otonas Balciunas baptizing a new Christian near Siauliai. 
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We hope that LCC will continue to serve our society and 
churches in providing Christian liberal arts education for our young 
individuals. Furthermore, through the service of LCC we hope to 
give more visibility and social weight to evangelicals in the country. 
Speaking in missiological terms, we perceive the final measure of 
success for LCC (as any missionary endeavor) in its capacity to 
build up indigenous believers in general and evangelicals in partic- 
ular. Our long-term vision is to see this school one day operating 
self-sufficiently as an authentic, unique, indigenous Christian edu- 
cational entity, fully integrated into the society, holding the right not 
only to speak but also to be heard. While these tasks are complex 
and require a lot of energy, they are necessary to keep vital both 
institutional memory and philosophy. 


Otonas Balciunas is founder and director of 
Lithuania Christian Fund, which became the ini- 
tial local owner and later a partner in the LCC 
venture. He and his wife Raimonda have been 
involved with the creation of local church commu- 
nities in Lithuania, including one in Klaipeda 
where many LCC students attend. They have both 
been members of the LCC board since its begin- 
ning. 
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When Risk Pays 


Johannes Reimer 


The idea was not new, the concern familiar, when Jakob 
Tielmann approached me that summer of the year before the college 
project was undertaken. He suggested an evangelization campaign 
as support to the evolving Lithuanian democracy. Surely the people 
would give ear to our God. There could not be a more favourable 
time. And so, after almost one year of preparation, we left for 
Lithuania. We were given no entry visa, in Vilnius Soviet tanks still 
barricaded the Parliament, and the road into this small Baltic coun- 
try that dared to resist Soviet orders from Moscow seemed paved 
with thorns. But when God calls, there’s no going back. And so we 
reached Lithuania. And the triumphant procession through cities 
and villages began. Everywhere crowds came to our programs. 
Again and again people came to faith. We were overwhelmed. 

Everything was surpassed, however, by the invitation from the 
Minister of Culture. It found us on a Wednesday in Kaunas com- 
pletely unprepared. Although Lithuanian Christians, notably 
Otonas Balciunas, the director of the Lithuanian Christian Fund, 
had discussed possible opportunities for Christian education, no 
one had thought of a university. That would be impossible. Otonas 
Balciunas and I sat dumbfounded in the Kaunas office of the 
guardians of education in the country. 

Even today I can hear clearly the words of the minister: “Our 
country needs a window to Europe, to the world, if democracy is to 
be given a chance. The external freedom from the Soviets is only the 
first step, the true freedom will have to happen in the heads of the 
people.” And then his conclusion: “We need a Protestant Christian 
university.” He actually said “Protestant.” And his subsequent 
explanation made good sense. 

That the minister was not dispensing unconsidered ideas was 
demonstrated when he named the city — Panevezys — and described 
the prospective campus grounds. “Can you help us?” was the 
urgent question, followed by a plea, “Help us, please.” 
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For months this question, and this plea, would not leave me. 
No, I had not agreed to anything, except that in the fall I would 
return to Lithuania and then.... What would happen then? I had 
never founded nor helped to found a university. I had no money. 
What could I do? 

Back in Germany I soon experienced one refusal after another. 
For most Christian leaders the minister’s request seemed too enor- 
mous, completely unrealistic and impossible to fulill. I have to 
admit that at times I was tempted to agree. 

Then came a meeting with Art DeFehr of Palliser Furniture in 
Winnipeg. He allowed me two minutes to present the project; I left 
his office two hours later. God had begun to open his heart and 
somehow two visionaries in that business office had a meeting of 
minds. This encounter would not be without consequences for 
Lithuania and the entire GUS (former Soviet Union). Art promised 
neither money nor support, but he wanted to come along. And he 
did. 

Several months later we sat together in the Ministry of 
Education in Vilnius. Here, champagne had been cooled to celebrate 
the signing of an agreement. No one in Vilnius seemd to doubt that 
we, Christians from the west, would answer their call. Only we our- 





Johannes Reimer, Tara DeFehr-Tielmann and Art DeFehr. 
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selves, we doubted. We were shown the lovely location in 
Panevezys, promised unimaginable support from the state, and 
treated royally. Should we risk it? 

I was involved in many other projects in the Soviet Union. 
There was the first Bible school in south Russia, a growing TEE 
(Theological Education by Extension) program in twenty-two cities 
of the country. And even in Vilnius a group had begun to study the- 
ology. And then the many evangelization endeavors in the land. 
These and other obligations demanded my attention. Should I sign 
an agreement without any idea where this journey would take us? I 
scarcely slept the night before the signing. 

But we made a decision. After we had reworked the text one 
more time, we signed the agreement to found Lithuania Christian 
College, an agreement that soon earned me a great deal of scorn and 
derision back home in Germany. And certainly not much would 
have happened without the untiring energy of Art and Leona 
DeFehr. For them the plea from Lithuania became an assignment 
from God. They took the assignment seriously and today the school 
stands as an impressive witness to risk, faith and obedience. 

My role in all this was a very modest one, but God always has 
his chosen children whom he can engage successfully. In Lithuania 
there were Otonas and Raimonda Balciunas, and from elsewhere, 
Leona and Art DeFehr, Peter Tielmann and many others. They 
deserve to receive our heartfelt thanks with this Festschrift. 


Dr. Johannes Reimer was born in the USSR of 
Mennonite parents, and experienced a dramatic 
encounter with Christ in his 20s. When he came to 
the west he studied theology and became involved 
in various religious initiatives in his former home- 
land. These initiatives include the founding of 
LOGOS, a German-based organization that pro- 
vided theological training inside the USSR.. 
Reimer played a crucial role in connecting many of 
the people involved in the founding of LCC. 
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Making Connections 


Peter Tielmann 


This is the story of a sequence of miracles that happened eleven 
years ago, in Lithuania and Germany. I remember the warm sum- 
mer night in 1989 when my brother Jakob who lives in Stuttgart 
Germany came to visit us, that is my parents and four siblings still 
living at home near Bonn. This time he brought Otonas Balciunas 
along, a Lithuanian friend of his who was visiting Germany, and 
Western Europe, for the first time. It was still not easy to travel out- 
side the boundaries of the Soviet Union, and Lithuania was part of 
the Soviet Union. It was more than a year since the Berlin wall had 
come down, symbolizing the end of the Russian communist empire. 
Soviet republics like Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia, sensing freedom 
in the air, began their fight for complete independence. The pace 
was not something the still intact Soviet government anticipated or 
approved of. This affected the developments within the republics at 
that time and had a very strong effect on the project I will describe. 

The night Otonas arrived at our place is memorable to me 
because it was the start of an initiative that changed and influenced 
many people’s lives in various wonderful ways. Christians in 
Action (CiA), a cross-denominational group consisting of young 
people from various local protestant churches — Baptist, Lutheran, 
Ecclesiastes, and various Pentecostal groups — was conducting a 
one-week evangelistic crusade in the inner city of Siegburg, a small 
town adjacent to Bonn. We were the initiators of this venture, and 
perceived by some of the elders of the churches as rebellious. 
During the day we had various street evangelism events in the cen- 
tral walking street in Siegburg, including pantomime, free concerts 
and a torch marathon for Christ. During the night we had some rel- 
atively famous bands playing in the main concert hall. It was an 
exciting, spellbinding and bridge-building event for the protestant 
churches in Siegburg, for the population who encountered the 
strong presence of the protestant church and for the individuals 
who participated. 
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I would come home after each event filled with excitement and 
tell Jakob and Otonas the stories of people finding faith. For Otonas 
this was completely new and rather overwhelming. Right away he 
said: “You people need to come to Lithuania with a program like 
this.” 

We spent the rest of the night talking about a possible pro- 
gram. Otonas wanted our group to come to Lithuania that same 
summer, but this was not possible. We decided to organize a group 
of fifty people who would participate in one of the three programs 
we would take to Lithuania the next year: a choir in case we had an 
opportunity to present our program in one of the existing church- 
es; a band for open air concerts and concert halls; and a musical 
which presented the story of salvation through modern music, 
multimedia and dance. We also prepared for street evangelism, 
spontaneous small group singing, witnessing and literature distri- 
bution on the streets. The group was to include Russian speakers — 
Lithuanian speakers were virtually impossible to find — so there 
could be conversation with local people. 

Over the next few months we talked to friends and people 
from various churches who knew the Russian language and were 
gifted singers or actors. It did not take a lot of convincing since the 
idea of going to the former Soviet Union was very appealing to 
most of the individuals. By October of 1989 we had a team of fifty 
people and by summer of 1990 we were anxiously awaiting the trip 
to Lithuania. 

Since I organized the program and assembled the team I even- 
tually assumed the responsibility for preparation and planning 
from the western side. On the Lithuanian side Otonas Balciunas 
arranged that our tour would include performances every day for 
ten days in stadiums, churches, streets, concert halls, cultural cen- 
ters and theatres. There was a lot of excitement on the Lithuanian 
side, particularly because the venture was a significant symbol of 
freedom. We would be one of the first western groups of young 
people to come to Lithuania and build bridges by creating friend- 
ships. 

Lithuania was at that time experiencing a sense of freedom. 
The collapse of the Berlin wall triggered confidence among 
Lithuanian national leaders. The movement called Sajudis, which 
later became a party, was established and with the support of the 
Lithuanian people proclaimed independence from the Soviet 
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Union, announced a Lithuanian government and started issuing 
passports. Supported by the main regional TV station, the Sajudis 
movement, despite the fact that neither the Soviets nor other coun- 
tries recognized Lithuania as an independent country, increasingly 
acted as if independence was theirs. Michael Gorbachov, under 
tremendous pressure at that time, had already released some coun- 
tries from their isolation and dependence on the eastern block. 
Now the Soviet Union itself was starting to crumble. Refusing to 
recognize Lithuania’s independence, the Soviets sent more troops 
into Lithuania and closed all borders to neighboring countries in 
order to reverse the events. Closed borders meant that not even 
civilians could get permission to enter the country. 

In 1990, with only few weeks left till our scheduled departure, 
we had already been to the Soviet embassy in Bonn several times 
to reqest visas for the team. The answer was always the same: 
“There is no way that we will be able to issue visas for your group. 
Lithuania is closed and we are not allowed to issue visas to anyone. 
Please do not come back.” Despite the fact that those officers at the 
embassy knew us very well, we returned every day. The whole 
team prayed that we would receive permission to go. 

Ona Thursday in July of 1990, one day before we were to leave 
for Lithuania, Thomas Behnke called me. He was in charge of one 
of our two buses, a large double decker, filled with sound and 
lighting equipment for our performances and nine people from the 
team. This bus was to leave one day earlier, since it was slower and 
came from southern Germany. We planned to meet the bus next 
day near the border with the second bus carrying the rest of the 
fifty-member team. Thomas asked whether or not they should 
leave, since we did not have any visas and it would be expensive if 
we set out only to return. With no hesitation I told Thomas we were 
going; I did not understand his doubt. We had prayed and were 
convinced that permission would come. So the first bus left with- 
out any visas. 

Next day, Friday, team member Jakob Wiens went to the 
Russian embassy in the morning and was told again we would not 
receive the visas and he should not come back. He called me 
around 11:00 AM. telling me our request was rejected again. I asked 
him to go back to the embassy and try again. He went the second 
time. Officials in the embassy were separated from visitors by a 
one-way window, making it almost impossible for visitors to see 
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who they were talking to; the officials in turn could see the visitors 
well. As Jakob talked to him, the official pulled out a multi-paged 
fax with a lot of names and asked whether they were the names of 
our team. Jakob answered that they were. The man said that this 
fax had just come through; he was not sure who sent it, but it was 
an invitation from Latvia. Since Latvia was not closed by the 
Soviets he would be able to give us visas to Latvia. The Russian 
officials whose Friday working day ended at 1:00 PM stayed till 
3:00 PM and issued visas for all the members of our team. We had 
visas to Latvia, and the way to Latvia goes through Lithuania. By 
pretending we were transiting through Lithuania we were granted 
entry to the country. We never got to Latvia. This experience, a mir- 
acle to all of us, was the start to a very eventful two weeks in 
Lithuania. 

Some months earlier, after the Soviets closed Lithuania, we 
had sent a list with our names to a Latvian friend so he could issue 
in invitation to us, just in case. This Latvian friend didn’t send the 
invitation to us, but for some reason, without our asking him, he 
decided to fax it straight to the Russian embassy in Bonn at the 
beginning of July. We had often tried to fax letters to the Russian 
embassy but at that time it was virtually impossible to get through, 
since the fax was mostly turned off and their internal telephone 
system made it difficult to get though. The fact that the invitation 
was sent and got through at that particular time was a pure mira- 
cle to us. It appeared like a test of our faith, reminding us to allow 
God to take over and not expect to do everything ourselves. 

From the start our program included a choir, a musical and a 
band. The one thing missing in our view was a strong speaker, an 
evangelist, someone who would know Russian at least — 
Lithuanian would be unlikely. The person we invited was Johannes 
Reimer, a pastor and the head of LOGOS, a Christian non-profit 
organization that focused on serving the Soviet Union. Johannes 
was a very charismatic speaker and adapted easily to various cul- 
tures and expectations. He happened to know Art DeFehr with 
whom he had traveled in Russia the previous year. Art’s daughter 
Tara traveled with them and Johannes got to know her well. Now 
he invited Tara to come along with the team to Lithuania. Tara, 
having enjoyed her trip to the Soviet Union a year ago, was excited 
about participating in the activities and programs of the team. 

Meanwhile, on the Lithuanian side, since they were not sure 
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whether we would come or not, all the organization had been put 
on hold and many of the concert halls and theatres were cancelled. 
When they got word that we were on our way, the organizing had 
to happen very fast. But that seemed not to be a problem. The peo- 
ple in Lithuania received us with open arms, excited over having 
westerners in their country at a time when the Soviets had closed 
their borders and were trying to take from them the freedom they 
only sensed. We were like a sign of independence, a symbol of free- 
dom, to them. Everywhere we were followed by thousands of peo- 
ple. National TV filmed us and announced our programs on the 
hourly news. Every day of our ten days in Lithuania we had one to 
three performances in churches, concert halls, theatres or stadiums, 
always packed. After each performance Johannes Reimer talked 
about the meaning of personal faith and invited those who would 
like to become believers to stand up. Always the entire audience 
would get up. It was new and exciting for the people, an experience 
of freedom and food for those with spiritual hunger. After each 
concert we spent hours talking to the people who in masses would 
stay behind to get a chance to converse with someone from the 
west about spiritual issues. 

As the days went on we met a lot of people from different 
social levels including various government officials. One group of 
government officials was a delegation from Kaunas that included 
the mayor. In a lengthy and very friendly visit, we discussed 
opportunities for an ongoing link between the city and our group. 
Johannes Reimer, the head of LOGOS, discussed the idea of start- 
ing a Christian college. The mayor promised to give Johannes 
everything he needed to start such an institution, which in his 
mind would be a great connection to the west. 

When Johannes returned to Germany, he called his friend Art 
DeFehr and told him about the opportunity for starting a Christian 
college in Lithuania. In the meantime Tara, Art DeFehr’s daughter, 
home from Lithuania, was excited and unable to stop telling her 
parents how wonderful her experience had been. Her parents, Art 
and Leona, had never been to Lithuania, and for Art it was difficult 
to live with the fact that his daughter had visited a country he had 
never seen. Furthermore, the opportunity to start a college sound- 
ed very interesting. 

Two months later Art and Leona came to Lithuania. In their 
discussions with officials in Vilnius it was decided that Panevezys 
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would be the most suitable location for a college. The city was very 
forthcoming, offering land and facilities right in the core of the city. 
In 1990 I decided to go to Lithuania in order to help Otonas 
and his group at the Lithuania Christian Fund with follow up work 
and church planting. It became a two-year term, filled with rich 
and lasting experiences. By being in Lithuania I was involved from 
the beginning with various aspects of getting Lithuania Christian 
College started in Panevezys and moving it to Klaipeda in 1992. 


Peter Tielmann is CEO of Marketing for Palliser 
Furniture in Winnipeg and a member of the LCC 
board. Born in the Soviet Union, he has lived in 
Lithuania and Germany. Presently he and his 
wife, Tara DeFehr, make their home in Winnipeg. 
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LCC in the 
Crossfire of Religion and Politics 


Art DeFehr 


The formative period of Lithuania Christian College was both 
marked and marred by the conflicting views of what kind of soci- 
ety Lithuania would become as it emerged from the shadow of 
Communism and foreign control. Several writers in this book refer 
to various incidents and pressures in relationship to the Catholic 
church, local and national authorities and also the protective 
nature of the traditional universities. Citing a large number of doc- 
uments that reflect views mellowed by the passage of time and 
experience would not be helpful, but a few excerpts placed in his- 
torical context may assist the reader in understanding the temper 
of the times. 

The initial resistance to the arrival of a “Protestant” LCC was 
in the form of a public letter from a senior official in the Catholic 
church challenging the presence of an institution at variance with 
the “historic” Catholic character of the country. An article entitled 
“And How Shall We Answer Art DeFehr” was published in a 
major national newspaper just prior to the opening of the first 
English Language Summer Institute targeted at teachers in the 
Lithuanian school system. It raised the core question of whether 
the hoped-for post-Soviet nation would be nationalistic and 
inward-looking or would become an open society consistent with 
western European values and practices. 

Lithuania led the drive for independence within the Soviet 
Union in large part because it had retained a relatively homoge- 
nous population of ethnic Lithuanians and, like Poland, had a uni- 
fying religious center. These characteristics that served it so well 
during the pre-independence period became obstacles in the post- 
independence effort to become part of western Europe and the 
western world. The young and secular group that was at the cen- 
ter of power in the period prior to full independence was replaced 
in the first election by a party that would be characterized as 
nationalistic and having strong links to the Catholic Church. 
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In this context the elements in society that preferred certain 
options for the future of Lithuania took liberties to press their 
points of view and frequently acted independently of legal author- 
ity. This expressed itself in attitudes to Russia, to local Lithuanians 
with a Russian heritage and to the Polish minority. In the religious 
sphere this resulted in restrictions on religious groups that were 
not Catholic, with the reasoning that these “altered the historic 
character of Lithuania.” 

LCC became a flashpoint in this whole debate because it was 
to be located in Panevezys, a city in the Catholic countryside of 
Lithuania and the city where President Landsbergis, leader of the 
nationalistic movement, was elected. In addition, a university- 
style institution was a highly visible intrusion and coming so early 
in the events surrounding independence — in fact LCC was found- 
ed prior to independence — it became both a symbol and a target. 

The excerpts, below, from newspaper and other articles reflect 
the many dozens of interventions in journals, on television and in 
other forms that reflect the temper of the times. There were also 
many stories and interventions that were in support of the per- 
formance and right to exist of LCC. These excerpts will help the 
reader understand some of the forces that shaped the character 
and even location of the College and explain the reasons for the 
delay in attaining accreditation. 

LCC came into existence in large part as a political statement. 
Pre-independence local authorities wanted to drive Lithuania 
toward the west and the initiators of the College understood the 
role that higher-level educational institutions could play in shap- 
ing the emerging leadership of a small country. In that sense the 
debate was very real and reflected different views of what a socie- 
ty should be like. As we observe the progress of Lithuania and its 
current philosophy toward being part of a larger Europe, we 
believe that LCC has played the role intended by both Lithuanian 
and foreign initiators. 

The following are excerpted from Lithuanian publications. 


From “What Shall We Answer Mr. Arthur DeFehr ” 


There is a kind of war going on in Panevezys. 
Fortunately, no bloodshed yet. And all that fuss because 
of — the establishment of an institution of higher educa- 
tion in Lithuania... 
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...[I]s it a proper time to establish the school right 
now? Who knows: we have no money, we have no quali- 
fied teachers, and we are not yet sure about our needs.... 


Mr. Arthur DeFehr, one of the richest people in the world, 
offered to establish an institution of higher education in Lithuania, 
in Panevezys, a Liberty Christian College. The choice of the City is 
to have two faculties: one of languages and one of applied arts. 
Teaching of protestant theology can still be an issue for discussion. 
There are suggestions for teaching history, train katechetes and so 
on. 

Now let's listen to the confronting views. (It is really sad when 
the opposites are made up of two kinds of power — the church and 
the secular government.) 


1. Vice-Mayor of the City of Panevezys: 


We have a good opportunity here and must make use 
of it, and not think about how we can avoid it.... Why don’t 
we learn from the European experience? Believers of all 
denominations live well together there. We do not argue 
about who established Vilnius University and we are 
happy to have it, and we are happy to have the graduates 
of that University. 


2. Catholic Priests of the City of Panevezys 


... We ask you, why do we need a sectarian college in 
Panevezys, where we have no members of this Mennonite 
sect? ...Why didn’t anyone ask for the opinion of the citi- 
zens of Panevezys? ... For 50 years our nation has been 
divided, and we consider the establishment of the college 
as further conscious attempts to divide the nation. 
Someone must be fascinated by the sight of the dollars that 
are being offered. ...In the history of the world, we have 
more than enough examples where the difference of reli- 
gious beliefs caused bloodshed. Who will be responsible if 
that happens? 


3. The Ministry of Culture and Education [Vilnius] was 
very positive about the college at first; but then, after such 
a radical statement from the priests, sent a letter to 
Panevezys which said: 
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“... The Ministry of Culture and Education after hav- 
ing examined the college system in North America, has 
arrived at the conclusion that such an institution in our 
country is not an urgent necessity.” 


4. The Chairman of the Department of Education on the 
Panevezys City Council, Mr. K. Gudas, was frank enough 
to admit that the case had already been lost: 


“Tt is a pity that the spirit of the authoritarian mind-set 
is still inside us, and if no cities in Lithuania make use of 
this proposal, this will have unpredictable effects on the 
future of our nation. However, it would have been better to 
know the opinion of society at large so no one could have 
put so much pressure on the Government of the Republic.” 


... Ina short time Mr. Arthur DeFehr himself is com- 
ing. What shall we tell him? 


(Translated from: Lietuvos Rytas (Morning of Lithuania) 
Wednesday, July 3, 1991) 


Statement of the Political Coordinating Board 
of Political Parties and Movements 
of the City of Panevezys 

... We would approve the idea of an institution of 
higher education, unless we knew that the professors and 
sponsors were members of the Mennonite sect, whose ideas 
are completely strange for the Lithuanian Catholic world 
outlook. We are sure these people would use any opportu- 
nity to convey their beliefs to our young people, even if 
they have no special classes on their religion on the cur- 
riculum. ... Therefore we suggest delay of immediate 
actions ... 


[A list of eight parties and movements is attached to the 
statement. | 

(Translated from: Panevezio Balsas (Voice of Panevezys) 
Tuesday, July 9, 1991) 


From: “It Is Time We Decided Ourselves” 
It is an axiom that education brings good and prof- 
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itable things. The more educated our people will become, 
the more useful they can be for Lithuania and Panevezys. 
... Lithuanians have always been proud of the fact that 
they could provide a normal atmosphere for all the nation- 
alities and religions that existed in Lithuania. They also 
remember that since the time of Duke Gediminas, 
Lithuanians have been a very tolerant nation, but they have 
never been easily fooled or deceived. Remember that in 
spite of different religious beliefs our nation has never had 
bloodshed since Christianity was established. We also must 
remember such personalities as Mazvydas (author of the 
first Lithuanian book) and Doneleitis (author of the first 
Lithuanian novel in hexameter — “The Seasons”). They 
were Protestant priests! Did they divide the nation? 
By: Linas Marijus Zaikauskas, Stage Director of Panevezys 
Drama Theatre (Translated from: Panavezio Balsas (Voice of 
Panevezys) July 23, 1991) 


From: “Let Us Choose With Our eyes Open” 

... Charity is unselfish material and social help, and 
missions are organized activitites of religious organizations 
with the aim of attracting new believers. This kind of activ- 
ity may reveal itself in the means of charity, i.e. as “materi- 
al, educational or cultural help with ideological filling.” It 
is necessary to note that the missionaries are usually well 
educated people, they have good skills as psychologists 
and educators. Their efforts do bring solid results. This is 
why I am asking with much concern: is it [the Christian 
College] charity or is it missions? 

It is obvious that the Christian College will form the 
values according to Mennonite models. Otherwise it is not 
Christian and this is already the qualification of missions. 
Therefore we must state undoubtedly that the College is 
going to be a mission.... 

The statement that Mennonite theology is not included 
in the curriculum is not an argument for us. Mennonite 
beliefs, as well as those of any other sect or denomination, 
are not merely a theory: they are a way of life at the same 
time. This particular way of life will be conveyed in a sub- 
tle manner during every lecture or seminar, so we must 
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carefully analyze the question whether Lithuania needs 
intellectuals who would be fanatic anarchists, as is the 
inevitable outcome for the majority of the future graduates. 

by Albinas Chervokas 
(Translated from: Panavezio Balsas (Voice of Panevezys) July 
20, 1991) 


From an article by Edward Lucas in The Baltic Independent 
April 10-16, 1992 

One of the touchstone questions in Lithuania in recent 
months has been the attempt by an old-established 
Protestant sect from Canada, the Mennonites, to establish 
a college in Lithuania. Their first choice, the town of 
Panevezys, was blocked by the Catholic church, which 
mounted a ferocious campaign against the “sect” from out- 
side. The issue tends to divide Lithuanians. Some see it as 
an issue of religious freedom versus blinkered clericalism; 
others as the defence of the national church against 
unscrupulous outside interference. 

Mr. Landsbergis, who is both a deputy from 
Panevezys and from a Protestant family, falls off the fence 
towards the Catholic church. “Why can’t they build it [the 
institute] in parts of Lithuania with a Protestant or 
Lutheran tradition?” he asks. 

Such answers leave some doubt about whether, as 
President, Mr. Landsbergis would grasp the touchiest 
questions in modern-day Lithuania. 
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Giving Shape 
to the Vision 


A Challenge: The First Summer 
Language Institute 1991 
Mary Dueck 


On a sunny Sunday morning, June 30, 1991, my husband 
Henry and I got off the Leningrad to Berlin train at Daugavpils, 
Latvia, near the Lithuanian border. We had spent the previous two 
weeks at Tula State University, and later, from Leningrad, we had 
called the Lithuanian Christian Charity Fund in Siauliai to notify 
them of our arrival. The prevailingly poor telephone connections 
caused us some concern as to whether the message had been accu- 
rately received. With the help of a kindly passenger, we managed 
to drag our heavy pieces of luggage over rows of tracks to a shady 
spot closer to the train station. Here we prepared to sit and wait. 

Our train had passed through beautifully scenic countryside. 
In appearance alone, the Baltic countries presented a big contrast to 
other parts of what was then the USSR. The cities here were small- 
er, retaining their old world, medieval charm with cobblestone 
squares, red-tiled roofs, beautiful wrought-iron signs on business 
establishments and tall spires on ancient churches. Highways were 
in better condition than in Russia and people appeared to be more 
resourceful and energetic. These visual signs were an encouraging 
indication that during our projected six-week stay in Lithuania we 
might not have to face the same degree of physical challenges we 
had experienced earlier in Russia. Our time in Panevezys bore this 
out. 

After several hours of waiting, we watched a tall young man 
step from a Volvo and head straight toward us. We were greeted 
warmly and then sped off to Siauliai in time to attend a rousing, 
contemporary church service. Here we met Otonas Balciunas, 
Director of the Lithuanian Christian Charity Fund. Later, over din- 
ner with him, we talked about our purpose for coming to 
Lithuania. 

At some time or other, we have all envisioned accomplishing 
great things in our life, but often the result fell far short of our 
dream. T.L. Peacock speaks of this in “Castles in the Air”: 
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My thoughts by night are often filled 
With visions false as fair, 

For in the past alone, I build 

My castles in the air. 


On the other hand, in Proverbs 29:18 we read, “Where there is 
no vision, the people perish.” The vision for a six-week English 
Language Institute in Panevezys for the summer of 1991, and a pro- 
jected Christian college, was conceived in the minds of three lead- 
ers: Art DeFehr, President of Palliser Furniture in Winnipeg, 
Canada; Johannes Reimer, Logos, Germany; and Otonas Balciunas 
of the Lithuania Christian Charity Fund with its headquarters in 
Siauliai, Lithuania. These three had on various occasions been in 
discussion with government and Ministry of Culture and Education 
officials of Lithuania in Vilnius and with the city council of 
Panevezys and had signed a tentative protocol to establish a 
Christian college in Panevezys. The vision, broadly conceptualized, 
was there. 

With the encouragement of the administration of Fresno Pacific 
University in California, where I was Director of the Intensive 
English Language Program, I took on the challenge of designing 
that first summer program and assembling a qualified teaching 
team in order to implement the institute in a way that would give 
credibility to the professionalism of the envisioned longe-range 
endeavor. Now that we were finally here, we looked forward to 
meeting our team and beginning the project for which we had long 
prayed and planned. 

Much later that Sunday afternoon we were driven by van to 
Panevezys where the tenth floor of the Nevezys Hotel had been pre- 
pared and reserved for our team. While unpacking our bags and 
boxes we could enjoy from the windows of our room the panoram- 
ic view of church spires gleaming in the rays of the setting sun, a 
lovely lake nearby and other tranquil vistas stretching far beyond. 
We were reminded of our purpose and mission when we answered 
the knock on the door and were greeted by the Director of the 
Panevezys Department of Education and his interpreter. They had 
come to greet us and to assure themselves that we lacked for noth- 
ing. We also had the opportunity to discuss various details related 
to the Summer Institute. At that time my husband and I had arrived 
independently from Moscow via Leningrad. The other sixteen 
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The Nevezys Hotel in Panevezys. 


members of our team were being escorted by their leaders, Dennis 
and Rene Neumann, and were traveling by bus from Warsaw 
through Poland. Because of the long, unexpected delays at the bor- 
der, they did not arrive in Panevezys until July 2. Their arrival was 
a joyous occasion. It meant that we could finally meet the people 
with whom we had been corresponding and begin the program. 





The 1991 Summer Team boarding the bus in Warsaw. 
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Our team represented a wide range of interests and abilities. All 
members spoke at least two languages and had prior cross-cultural 
experience. Several had ESL (English as a Second Language) train- 
ing and years of teaching experience. They ranged from young col- 
lege-age students to early retirees. Eight of us came from the United 
States, ten from Canada. During the next several days as we 
engaged in orientation and finalized details of the program, we 
marveled at God’s providence in bringing this diverse group 
together for this very exciting venture. Throughout those days of 
preparation and the following weeks of instruction we recognized 
and learned to appreciate the gifts and contributions each team 
member brought: gifts of administration and negotiation, the abili- 
ty to make the classroom a place in which learning was exciting, the 
gift of seeing the whole picture with a willingness to give attention 
to detail. We had team members who exuded warmth and generos- 
ity and put the nervous and the shy at ease. Others approached their 
classes with a sense of drama. Still others gave thoughtful answers 
and brought insight and depth to issues arising in literature or ques- 
tions relating to faith. Students eagerly learned the many new songs 
presented and even became familiar with the game of baseball. We 
were truly one body with different functions. Eugene Peterson aptly 





1991 Summer Teaching Team. 
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paraphrases this concept in 1 Corinthians12: “[A body is] all the dif- 
ferent-but-similar parts arranged and functioning together...for no 
matter how significant you are, it is only because of what you are a 
part of.” The truth of this statement became more evident every 
day. 

We were very pleased with the fine classroom facilities for our 
Summer Institute: a former Yeshiva school, an attractive brick build- 
ing with classrooms on two floors equipped with blackboards, and 
an assembly room. Our founder had been very generous in funding 
the program. This made it possible for us to purchase overhead pro- 
jectors, tape recorders, a copy machine, paper, chalk and an ample 
supply of textbooks for each class. Though we as program providers 
were rather pleased with our well-stocked shelves, our city officials 
and hosts eyed this abundance with amazement and consternation, 
because for them it presented a major security issue. They made cer- 
tain that onsite security would be present from the time classes 
closed in the afternoon until they resumed again in the morning. 
Every effort was made to prevent anything that might hinder or 
mar the learning /teaching experience for students and instructors. 

The goal for the 102 students who had registered in the pro- 
gram was to increase conversational fluency. Daily morning course 
offerings included Reading Comprehension, Listening Compre- 
hension, American Culture, and Interactive Activities. Students 
were expected to take responsibility for their own learning through 
active participation in cooperative group configurations and in larg- 
er settings. We hoped they would carefully observe teaching meth- 
ods and teacher/student roles and relationships. In the afternoon 
students could choose from a wide range of electives: singing, read- 
ing the Gospel of Mark, lectures on ESL methodology, conversation, 
library and learning to play baseball. 

The day classes began, our staff was at the door greeting the 
students and directing them to their classrooms. The place was 
buzzing with excitement and anticipation. Fifty percent of our stu- 
dents came from Panevezys; the rest came from different parts of 
Lithuania. Forty-eight were teachers of English in the Lithuanian 
school system; fourteen were Russian teachers responding to the 
changing political climate and were honing their English language 
skills in order to teach English in the future. All but one were 
women. The others were students in university or completing high 
school, with about twelve enrollees engaged in different profes- 
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sions. They had become aware of the Summer Institute through the 
Ministry of Culture and Education, through supervisors of teachers 
in their schools or through friends. They had been placed in six 
classes, not only according to their language abilities, but rather, 
with more attention given to peer levels and their professional 
involvement. 

Several classes of teachers with especially good English abili- 
ties and years of teaching and leadership experience were an inspi- 
ration and delight to all of us. Many were mothers with family, 
home and job responsibilities; summers were not available to them 
for the purpose of relaxation or enjoyment. Many had plots of land 
or dachas (tiny cabins) where they spent the weekends tending the 
garden, preserving fruit and vegetables, canning, and laying away 
eggs in brine for the winter months ahead. It was a matter of sur- 
vival, because with their low salaries they could only cover the most 
necessary expenses. Yet during the summer their generosity over- 
whelmed us as they presented us with flowers, jam, honey and 
mementos to take home with us. Our admiration and respect for our 
students grew as we learned more about their country, their lan- 
guage and traditions, their political struggles, their hopes and 
dreams and their intense patriotism. 





A class of mostly teachers, Summer 1991. 
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The Friday assembly contributed to a sense of community in 
the student body. Each class, directed by the homeroom instructor, 
was responsible for one assembly. Each program was preceded by 
tension-filled days of practice. On Friday students could hardly con- 
centrate on the lessons in anticipation of the morning’s program. 
The first was a creative, lighthearted presentation of American and 
Lithuanian weddings complete with music, costumes, brides and 
grooms, portraying the traditions and customs of the two countries. 
Subsequent themes — Celebrating Love, Communicating Across 
Cultures, Youth, and others — reflected a similar high degree of 
inventiveness, humor and thoughtfulness in their presentations. For 
us Westerners these programs were great learning experiences 
about our students’ traditions, love for their country, yearning for 
independence and difficulties of daily life. Our relationship deep- 
ened as we laughed with them, and as we mourned with them the 
deaths of the seven Lithuanian border guards senselessly murdered 
in July of that summer. We parted on assembly mornings exhilarat- 
ed and filled with a sense of pride for our students and their 
achievements. Not only did we admire them, they became our 
friends willing to share their lives. 

A highlight of the summer was a potluck supper during the 
third week, a first-time experience for our students. A long row of 
classroom tables was lined up in the hallway and covered with hotel 
towels and tablecloth-sized, blue-checked, linen squares. These 
tables were laden with an endless variety of Lithuanian delicacies. 
Some of us, craving fresh vegetables, managed to find lettuce at the 
market and other necessary ingredients for a salad. The delicious 
food, lively conversation and traditional dances, all added up to a 
memorable evening. 

This highlight experience was quickly followed by an unhap- 
pier event when one of our instructors became seriously ill that 
night and had to be taken to the hospital. The next morning we were 
informed that she needed an emergency appendectomy. 
Understandably, we had many concerns. Very graciously the sur- 
geon responded to our questions regarding the use of sterile nee- 
dles, blood transfusions and post-operative care. No, intravenous 
feeding was never necessary, he said, and yes, needles were only 
used once. He also reminded us that in America we had many doc- 
tors infected with AIDS, which was not the case in the Soviet Union. 
He left the room chuckling at our misgivings and requested that we, 
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with our patient, come to a quick decision. Indeed, there was only 
one possible decision and that was surgery. We gathered around 
and joining hands we prayed fervently for the surgeon and our col- 
league. 

Our big concern was post-surgical infection. So the day after 
surgery we collected various antibiotics and painkillers from our 
group and took them to the surgeon hoping he might approve some 
of them for our patient’s use. He laughed good-naturedly at this 
arsenal spread before him but forbade the use of all except for the 
painkiller. We were all grateful and relieved when she was finally 
released and once again in her hotel room. However, full recovery 
turned out to be a slow process. 





Rhoda recovering in a Panevezys hospital. 


Evenings were always special times for us. Our whole team, 
comfortably housed on the tenth floor of the Nevezys, reminded a 
number of us in some ways of our college dormitory life. By about 
8:30 in the evening our team members started gathering on the large 
balcony off our room, bringing chairs and ottomans with them. We 
discussed institute-related issues, shared significant events of the 
school day and of our lives, and included a time of devotion and 
prayer. We didn’t have a sense of urgency for, in July, we experi- 
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Occupying the hote 





enced the “white nights,” when the sun didn’t set until ten o’clock 
and twilight lasted the better part of the night. Our nightly refresh- 
ments and socializing concluded our evenings together and con- 
tributed to our unity and unflagging spirit of enthusiasm through- 
out the summer. 

Our weekly worship services also played an important role in 
energizing our spiritual life. A memorable first worship service and 
communion took place on the balcony of our hotel, with Otonas 
Balciunas present. Once classes began, we worshipped on 
Wednesday mornings in the Institute assembly hall and invited 
interested students to participate. Eight of our students attended the 
first meeting. This number grew weekly until at the last worship 
meeting there were more than twenty. They enjoyed the singing of 
praise and worship hymns, appreciated the messages and our unre- 
hearsed prayers that weren’t read from a prayer book. Not having 
access to English Bibles, several of our students were grateful when 
at our departure we left our personal Bibles with them. These serv- 
ices, as well as the reading elective of the Book of Mark, provided 
them with the kind of spiritual insights and nurture they had not 
previously experienced. At the final service, a sheet was circulated 
and twenty-one students signed up to continue these services dur- 
ing the next year. This became the foundation for a fledgling church 
in Panevezys. 





Mary Dueck goes to market. 
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Every day except Monday the huge city market was bustling 
with activity. Big containers filled with flowers were displayed on 
rows of tables in colorful abundance and variety. We would come 
here regularly to buy fresh fruit, vine-ripened tomatoes, crusty 
bread sticks, or to find “treasures” to take home with us. Russian 
samovars were a hot item for a number of us westerners. It 
appeared that everything was available here, yet for the locals the 
prices were much too high. 

There were two conflicting dimensions to our presence in the 
community. On the one hand was the undeniable success of the 
English Institute; on the other hand was the ongoing division 
between a relatively small group of Catholic clergy and city and 
state government officials regarding the question of whether to per- 
mit the establishment of a Christian liberal arts college in Lithuania. 
Catholic clergy saw their control and influence over this Catholic 
territory threatened by the establishment of a Protestant, evangeli- 
cal institution. Prevalent also was their concern that their goals of 
achieving independence might be hindered should this Mennonite 
“sect” promote the doctrine of nonresistance. This and other related 
issues were under continual debate in city and state newspapers 
throughout the summer. The end result was that the signing of the 





Alma Liutkute, translator. 
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At the barricade in Vilnius (Parliament buildings in the background). 


final documents permitting the establishment of LCC in Panevezys 
had to be postponed. In the meantime, the authorities welcomed the 
operation of summer and year-round language institutes and semi- 
nars for the future. 

In the minds of our students there was no question as to what 
they wanted and what they believed was good for their city regard- 
ing a college. Not only did they laud our instruction by participat- 
ing eagerly and taking advantage of every new experience offered 
them, but also by actively soliciting approval and acceptance of the 
college from the authorities in power. Their enthusiasm for the 
English Institute was evident in the many effusive evaluation 
responses, which touched on all aspects of the program. A selected 
few will illustrate this: 

“All the teachers are very skillful and clever. They gave us an 
example of what teachers must be.” “The faith was very important 
for me and I was very glad to have the possibility to think about 
God and our life once more.” “The Summer English Institute is 
God’s gift to Lithuania.” And almost prophetically, “I believe that if 
this Institute will progress, then it will become an example for other 
institutes and colleges of our Lithuania.” 

Time moved all too quickly and by the end of the third week it 
was time to think of getting Certificates of Completion printed. The 
director of the city’s Department of Education, whom I had 
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approached with sample copies, was skeptical as to whether this 
could be done in just a few weeks. But he would try. Much to my 
surprise, within a few days he was at the Institute to take me with 
him to the printer to proofread the material. After a few minor cor- 
rections were made, the printer offered a finer quality of paper than 
originally suggested. Driving back with the director, I wondered 
how he had managed to arrange the completion of this order so 
much sooner than projected. He conceded that usually it would take 
several months, but he had received some gifts from some of our 
staff which he had now passed on to facilitate this printing job and 
for the paper that would be above the quality of newsprint. It was 
like this, he said, “One can’t get anything in the Soviet Union, but in 
fact, one can get everything.” The secret of his success was not the 
result of a simple business transaction but rather as a result of a 
bribe. He hoped that such things might be changed in the future. 

Mr.G. was also saddened by the imminent conclusion of the 
summer program as he voiced these thoughts; “I don’t think you 
fully realize what you have done for your students this summer. 
They will remember this summer as one of the happiest ones in 
their lives. Your teachers treated them with such respect, as if they 
were equals and good friends. Never in their lives have they expe- 
rienced this kind of teacher-student relationship. They have had 
only harshness and criticism in their own learning experience; they 
will have learned this summer that it can be different and they will 
remember it in their own classrooms next fall.” He continued, “I 
have asked myself many times, why would people like you want to 
come here?” Then pointing to his heart, he concluded. “I have to tell 
myself, there is something in your heart that prompted you to 
come.” 

During the summer, this question had arisen on several occa- 
sions. An American colleague had wondered why anyone would 
want to come to Russia as we sat and waited for our lost luggage on 
our arrival in Moscow amidst dingy and depressing surroundings. 
Several weeks later, on a train enroute to Leningrad, we shared our 
compartment with a Russian woman. We talked about our families 
and our work and looked at each other’s family pictures. She was 
concerned that there might not be anyone to meet us on our arrival 
in Leningrad and insisted on giving us her address and telephone 
number should we experience difficulties. Earlier, she had asked out 
of genuine curiosity, “Why would you ever want to come here?” 
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This question of why we do what we do is often asked in the 
larger context of Mennonite missions around the world and of the 
work of Mennonite Central Committee (MCC) in its humanitarian 
aid and relief. At a recent MCC Festival of Praise in British 
Columbia, the well known master storyteller, Peter J. Dyck from 
Virginia, captivated his large audience with his spellbinding narra- 
tion of God’s miraculous leading during times of crises within the 
Mennonite community. Interwoven in the story he provided the 
answer to the “why?” of our response to the needs in the world. We 
share because we care. First, we do it for the sake of the poor, to alle- 
viate hunger and to provide education which empowers and 
enables the recipients. This is humanitarian, a person-to-person, a 
horizontal kind of sharing in which people and wealthy nations are 
engaged. But for Christians, there is a vertical dimension, because 
when they share they also do it for God. Jesus made it clear that ”... 
whatever you did for one of the least of these brothers of mine, you 
did for me” (Matthew 25:40, NIV). Lastly, he pointed out that we 
also do it for ourselves, for we know that as we give ourselves to the 
work of the Lord, “our labor is not in vain” (1Corinthians15: 58, 
NIV). 

We were proud of those first students who received their diplo- 
mas at the conclusion of the first Summer Language Institute and 
went on to become LCC’s first graduates. There has been ample evi- 
dence of the influence that LCC has had on their lives, their com- 
munities and even their country. They, in turn, have made a differ- 
ence in their immediate and broader spheres of life. 

As I look at pictures of LCC graduates attired in gowns and 
mortarboards, radiantly accepting their degrees, I know in my heart 
why we came. It is because we care that we share; we do this for 
God and for ourselves. It is this that energizes, inspires and rewards 
our endeavors. Not ‘castles in the air’, but a vision implanted by 
God’s spirit and executed and enabled by God’s awesome power, 
and in community with his people, has reaped bounteous fruit and 
blessings in Lithuania. 
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Mary and Henry Dueck moved from California to 
British Columbia upon their retirement in 1993. 
In 1994 they spent the winter semester at the State 
University of Nizhni Novgorod in Russia and the 
fall semester with the first international Concord 
College exchange program at LCC. During the 
summer of 1995 they were in Moscow where Mary 
assisted the Russian American University in 
starting their first summer language institute. 
Since 1996, John and Mary have spent four semes- 
ters in teaching and administration at St. 
Petersburg Christian University and are still 
involved with the work there. Currently Henry is 
chairman of their board of directors. The Duecks 
have also found time for leisure travel and various 
church and community responsibilities closer to 
home. 
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An Opportunity: 
The First Winter Language Institute 
Panevezys: 1991-1992 


Esther Dueck 


When in the course of life an opportunity presents itself, hope- 
fully a person will have the good judgement to recognize it for what 
it is: an opportunity. Just such an event occurred one day in May 
1991 when through a phone call from a total stranger, Art DeFehr, 
we were launched into one of the most interesting experiences of 
our lives. We were to find ourselves on the ground floor of the 
development of a university; we were at the doors of change of an 
entire empire and were invited to enter. The former Soviet Union 
was in the throes of change and we visited the beauty and grandeur 
of the old Russian empire, much of which had been kept secret from 
the rest of the world for over seventy years. 

Following the first Summer Language Institute in 1991, the 
government of Lithuania through Otonas Balciunas and Art DeFehr 
embarked on a new venture in education. They wanted to establish 
an English Language Institute staffed by native speakers of English. 
We were asked to head up the development of such a program in 
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Walter and Esther Dueck with Art DeFehr. 
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Panevezys. Our immediate goal was to build on the English lan- 
guage skills of the post-secondary school students the Ministry of 
Education selected for us. These students came from all parts of 
Lithuania with hopes of passing the TOEFL tests in one school year. 
The new program of studies would help them gain admission to 
study at universities using English as the language of instruction. 

Our task included gaining acceptance of our teaching methods 
and teaching staff.. Having studied in the Brock University’s 
English as a Second Language department we went to Lithuania 
with the latest ESL methods and text books. Other books we col- 
lected were shipped and arrived in February. We used primarily the 
communicative approach to second language learning. The stu- 
dents received this teaching method enthusiastically. Their lan- 
guage skills quickly improved and most of them were ready to enter 
university studies in English by the end of the school year. We were 
fortunate to be part of a dedicated team of individuals. In addition 
to ourselves, Frank Dyck of Calgary, Alberta taught in the first 
semester. John and Mary Neumann of Chilliwack, British Columbia 
joined us for the second semester. Steve Shirk of Goshen, Indiana 
was with us for both terms. Our teaching staff was embraced with 
warmth and generosity. We were a new message entering Lithuania 
after 40 years of repressive communist rule. 

The students, their families, their former teachers and other 
professionals were eager to introduce us to their culture. They took 
us to their homes, schools, theatres and concert halls, art galleries, 
sports complexes and their opera house. We visited their beautiful 
old cities, forests and resort areas. Our lives were enriched by their 
kindness. 

This proved to be a critical year for the future development of 
Lithuania Christian College. We began the school program with the 
blessings of the Director of Education for Panevezys. Negotiations 
with the Ministry of Education and Panevezys city council contin- 
ued throughout the year. The students carried their impressions of 
the Language Institute and the staff to every part of Lithuania. The 
government accepted our syllabus. Along with Otonas Balciunas, 
our Lithuanian sponsor, and the Ministry of Education we signed a 
charter which authorized The Lithuania Christian Fund to establish 
the English Language Institute. This charter was the basis of opera- 
tions until July 2000 when LCC was granted university status by the 
Lithuanian government. 
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Communication both in Lithuania and with the rest of the 
world was a challenge. To us it seemed very complicated and slow. 
To reach Canada by telephone we had to reserve a call time two days 
in advance. Later in the year it became possible to send and receive 
faxes. 

It was during the Christmas period that the Lithuanian Post 
Office in Panevezys experienced some serious difficulties. Bags of 
mail had been stolen, opened and the mail scattered about in a local 
dump. When this was discovered, some of the letters were dis- 
played on local TV in order for people to identify and claim their 
mail. Steve Shirk, one of our teachers, saw a letter from his girlfriend 
on TV. He went to claim it and found other mail belonging to us as 
well. 

Among the periodicals that eventually found their way to the 
Language Institute in February 1992 were a few of our sailing mag- 
azines. In the ten years before we went to Lithuania we had sailed 
Lake Ontario in our sloop. Ausra, a young woman who visited our 
library of English materials, came to us one day and asked if we 
would like to go sailing. She had seen our name on the sailing mag- 
azines. At 4:30 one morning in May we left for the Jurmula area on 
the Baltic coast in Latvia, where Ausra’s father kept a small sailboat 
at a sailing club. The day was perfect for sailing. We sailed along the 
Baltic coast for about ten miles and then up the Daugava River 
towards the famous Riga harbour. Along the river banks wharves, 
warehouses and cranes were dilapidated and silent. Abandoned 
Russian submarines, tied to the shore like small row boats, were left 
to rust, some with their bows stuck up on the grassy banks. 

During the sail, Ausra told us that she had a pen pal in south- 
ern Ontario, Canada, near our home. I asked her the name of her 
friend and she said, “Sheila.” I said,” Sheila what?” She said, “Yes.” 
I explained that the question meant she was to tell me the girl’s last 
name. She said, “Yes.” I said, “Let’s try that again.” We did a rerun 
and she again replied, “Yes.” After the third try we were all in stitch- 
es. We later discovered that Ausra actually thought we knew her 
pen pal. I said, “You mean her name is Sheila What?” She said, “Yes, 
her name is Sheila Watt,” this time spelling the last name. We must 
have sounded like Abbott and Costello doing their “Who’s on 
First?” routine. We all laughed so hard we nearly fell off the sailboat. 

In January when all of our students returned for the second 
semester we organized an invitational lecture series for them. We 
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invited some local professors, teachers and intepreters to lecture in 
English on a variety of topics. This demonstrated for the students 
some of the benefits of learning English and proved to be a very 
interesting experience for everyone. 

Food and other commodities were in short supply. Housing 
was at a premium since the Russian occupational forces had not yet 
been evacuated. We lived in one room in a Russian-built hotel over- 
looking the beautiful city centre. We ate some of our meals in the 
local restaurants and cafeterias where the food was both tasty and 
inexpensive. Some we prepared on a one-burner hotplate in our 
room. When we planned a North American Thanksgiving celebra- 
tion and, later, a Christmas dinner for our students, we were hard 
pressed to find some of the ingredients we needed. Chicken substi- 
tuted nicely for turkey and, somehow, Steve managed to get pump- 
kin for the pies. It was a treat to find oranges at the local grocery 
store just before Christmas. We bought just a few to give to the staff 
at the hotel, who had been looking after us so well, and one or two 
for ourselves. 

Our students worked very hard that second semester and after 
intense testing, which was done North American style in a gym 
where students were not allowed to share information, we were at 
last ready for a graduation. This was as grand an event as we could 
muster. Parents came from all parts of Lithuania to see their young 
people graduate. There were flowers for everyone and special gifts 
from parents to the teaching staff. We were overwhelmed by their 
appreciation. 

The Language Institute was moved to Klaipeda in June 1992 
and classes began there in September. At the same time the new 
Lithuania Christian College opened its doors. Most of our students 
continued their studies by enrolling at LCC. Four years later we were 
invited back to attend the graduation of the first class of LCC, most 
of whom were our original Language Institute students. Several of 
these students have since completed masters degrees in North 
American or European universities. Some are working at LCC in 
teaching and administration. Their success has made all our efforts 
worthwhile. 

When we returned home we worked with CODE Canada, the 
Canadian Organization for Development in Education, (Ottawa - 
Toronto) to sort and select over eleven tons of new books for LCC. 
These school texts, medical and reference material, fiction and non- 
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fiction works were surplus to Code’s mandate. They helped to fill 
the shelves of the LCC library that first year. 

During our preparations for our year in Lithuania, we had 
organized our personal and family documents in a book so that our 
children would be able to assist us should we need it. We expanded 
this draft into the book, Family Documents, which we now publish 
and market from our firm, Waterside House Publishing. Several 
Canadian and U.S. missions organizations provide this book to their 
international personnel. Financial planners, accountants, bankers, 
lawyers and businesses give the book to their clients. It is available 
in book stores and on the internet. We wrote the book because we 
needed it in 1991. Its success, a Canadian non-fiction best-seller, has 
been a pleasant surprise to us and keeps us busy. 

Our lives are full; we are blessed. We have many wonderful 
memories from our time in Lithuania, and since coming home have 
enjoyed promoting LCC in our home and church. The story contin- 
ues. 

We are grateful to have been involved in the Lithuania project. 
We appreciate the support we have received from our families, 
friends, our church, Otonas Balciunas and the Lithuania Christian 
Fund, Art and Leona DeFehr, Dennis and Rene Neumann and many 
interested people in Lithuania. The ongoing program of LCC is of 
great interest to us. As has been our experience in voluntary service 
in the past, we’ve probably received more than we’ve given. 


Esther Dueck and Walter H. Dueck are retired 
educators. They have lived and worked in southern 
Ontario, mostly in the Niagara region with the 
exception of two unusual educational assign- 
ments. From 1960 to 1962 they were the first 
MCC personnel to serve on a Labrador coast out- 
port. In 1991-1992 they worked in Panevezys, 
Lithuania, on the LCC project. They also have suc- 
cessful business experience. They have two chil- 
dren, Gwen and Andrew. Esther and Walter are 
members of the Fairview Mennonite Brethren 
Church in St. Catherines, Ontario. Recently 
Esther has resumed painting, this time in water- 
colour. Walter keeps busy with various building 
and renovation projects that have been on the 
drawing board for years. They also enjoy travel- 
ling, reading, gardening and golf. 
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Student Memories 
a. First Lessons 


Ausra Bucaite 


That first year of my English studies in Panevezys Winter 
Institute was exceptional. It was the beginning of learning and 
growing in a way that I had never experienced before. My first 
teachers were Walter and Esther Dueck. They were very important 
people for that special and exceptional experience to happen. 

Their lessons were very different in comparison with a rigid 
system of Soviet schools. There was a lot of encouragement for crit- 
ical thinking in Walter and Esther’s classes. At first, it was very dif- 
ficult for me and other students to participate in discussions. 
However, step by step we were slightly forced to take part in dis- 
cussions, role-play and skits. It was so healthy for us. I must add 
here that Walter and Esther spent a lot of time with us outside the 
classroom. We used to go out for an ice-cream or for a walk togeth- 
er. They were not only our teachers but also our friends. 

I will never forget the first Christmas performance at the 
Institute. Each student had a role in the performance. One of my 
friends, Beata, was Mary, Solveiga was the angel Gabriel, and I was 
one of the angels too. It was a very meaningful performance for me. 
Even though I was not a true believer then, the ideas in the per- 
formance and Christmas carols made me think about faith. I started 
questioning myself and the surrounding people about God, truth 
and the right path for my life. 

There is one more event that I’d like to talk about. It’s the 
protest meeting against the college near Panevezys City Council. 
There were mainly elderly people who came to the meeting. They 
were very much against the proposed college. No matter how hard 
we tried to persuade them that the college would not harm its stu- 
dents, nothing seemed to help. I think that they did not listen to 
what we were trying to say and to explain to them. They kept 
repeating over and over again the same phrases about the bad influ- 
ence of the college. They were afraid of religious wars and of young 
people being forced to leave Lithuania and go abroad. It was very 
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difficult to argue with the elderly people because we did not want 
to be impolite. I was very frustrated after the meeting. It seemed to 
me that we did not accomplish anything. On the other hand, it was 
all that we could do at that point to stand up for the college. 


Ausra Bucaite graduated from LCC in 1996. She 
is an administrator with Lithuania Christian 
Fund in Siauliai, Lithuania. 





b. The Experience of a Lifetime 


Solveiga Saliamonaite 


English Language Summer Institute. “That’s something new. 
Sounds interesting and tempting,” I thought after receiving the pro- 
posal to spend several weeks of summer in Panevezys. The curiosi- 
ty was so big that I joined the group of students and teachers with- 
out any hesitation. I was led not only by the desire to learn English, 
my favourite language, but also by the opportunity to meet native 
English speakers, a rather rare phenomenon in the post-Soviet 
Lithuania in 1991. I was determined to enter the university next 
year and was hoping that this experience would help me to better 
prepare for that. 

At that time I did not have even the slightest insight that very 
soon I would abandon my plans regarding university and this sim- 
ple curiosity would begin the experience of a lifetime. Even though 
I wasn’t especially excited about Panevezys city, which had the 
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highest crime rate in the whole country, the first impression far 
exceeded my expectations. The whole atmosphere of the Institute 
was full of good-will, human warmth and sincerity. Many English 
teachers and university students from different Lithuanian cities 
came to study there. Our group of secondary school graduates was 
probably the most inexperienced. I was surprised to see how 
patiently the teachers listened to our often incorrect and rather poor 
English. No one showed dissatisfaction, no one criticized. It was 
their friendliness that made the communication barrier and the tiny 
fear of uncertainty melt. 

At first we were happy to hear that our dormitory would be 
located close to the school. Soon our joy turned into a little surprise 
when we saw that this building was the residence of mentally hand- 
icapped children. This meant that there were no locks on the doors, 
no handles on the windows and no electricity in the sockets. This 
wouldn’t have been a problem in a normal city, but, unfortunately, 
Panevezys ranked first in the “black list.” Knowing that the rooms 
in this dormitory had no locks, and ignoring the old lady who 
worked as a guard, the representatives of the criminal world came 
to “visit” us in a few days. Their aggression was quite scary. Failing 
to comply with their rude demands, we were threatened that their 
next visit would not be as “polite” as this one. Next day the dormi- 
tory witnessed the “massive escape.” It did not take us a long time 
to find rooms for rent and to forget this small incident. 

Then followed the fun! Singing, acting, making crafts, cultural 
evenings, parties and even baseball games. We were desperately 
trying to learn the unfamiliar game, and it must have been funny to 
watch how much effort we needed to hit the softball properly. I 
quickly got involved in the busy life of the Summer Institute and 
my head was overloaded with new and pleasant impressions. 

I realized that language learning is not necessarily boring, as it 
was the case in most of our old-fashioned Soviet schools. Due to our 
teachers, I discovered resourceful and exciting ways of studying 
every day. Those several weeks passed quickly. I still remember 
how hard it was to say good bye to the people who had to go back 
to America. They had become more like friends rather than simply 
teachers. However their promises to come back and our willingness 
to study gave us hope that this was not the end. 

Our hope turned into reality. Most of us came back for the 1991- 
1992 Winter English Language Institute. Though we enjoyed every 
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single day of our studies, some bad news made us worry about the 
future of our school. We intently watched how Art and Leona 
DeFehr were discussing the destiny of the English Language 
Institute with the narrow-minded city officials of Panevezys and 
were trying to overcome huge bureaucratic obstacles. All the stu- 
dents wanted to help them somehow, but unfortunately we did not 
have enough power to change the situation. We showed our sup- 
port by going to the meetings, and by expressing our desire for edu- 
cation. 

Now it sounds funny, but once we even organized a “hunger 
strike” near the city municipality to make the government officials 
pay attention to us. At the same time we were collecting signatures 
from those citizens who were on our side. To tell the truth, the 
“hunger strike” wasn’t very long, just until dinner, during which we 
celebrated our determination to stand up for our right to education. 

It was impossible to understand why the city government and 
the Catholic community did not want to have the school of higher 
education in their city which desperately needed educated people. 
Such motives as conflicting religions, different nationalities, vague 
intentions, sounded primitive, especially for us, who knew the real 
situation inside the new school. 

Of course, we were not just fighting all the time, but having a 
busy schedule of classes as well. Even though there were just two 
groups that winter, we had our own library where we used to spend 
the afternoons. Our fantastic teachers, Esther and Walter Dueck, 
aroused our interest in English language through their creative 
ways of teaching. Every week we had assemblies where we would 
sing various songs, act out the idioms, read poetry and do all sorts 
of inventive activities. That assembly hall, in the former City Court 
building, had never seen such events before. It was hard to believe 
that there used to be a huge iron cage in that hall and lots of crimi- 
nals were sentenced there. A team effort of the English Language 
Institute teachers and students fundamentally changed the purpose 
of that assembly hall. 

The teachers developed friendly relations with the city com- 
munity as well. The Panevezys citizens enthusiastically attended 
evening English language courses. They were also invited to our 
concerts, organized for every major holiday — Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, Easter. The Sunday chapels attracted people who felt the 
lack of spiritual comfort and inner peace. Everybody cherished 
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those special moments and the atmosphere of open communication 
and trust that our teachers managed to create. We marveled at their 
capability of bringing people together and uniting them. The first 
year at the English Language Institute enriched my personality in 
many ways. 

I admired Art’s and Leona’s courage, optimism and commit- 
ment to come to the strange country, to overcome both the bureau- 
cratic and the psychological obstacles, and to establish the school 
there. It is unbelievable how much love and care they showed for 
other people. I appreciated the efforts of our teachers, seeing how 
responsively they did their work. I enjoyed their encouragement 
and friendliness. Step by step all these people managed to disclose 
in a very subtle way the source of these values and personal fulfill- 
ment. They revealed the love of God by serving other people, by 
being humble even when they did so much for others, and by 
spreading kindness arising from their hearts. 


Solveiga Saliamonaite graduated from LCC in 
1996. She works in the US embassy in Vilnius, 
Lithuania. 
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c. I Became a Witness 
Gintare Mikulenaite 


A whole lot of things have happened since the day I became a 
witness of the now historical program established under the initia- 
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tive of the Ministry of Culture and Education and Canadian bene- 
factors, leading to a foundation of a Christian worldview college. I 
still remember with warmth the very first staff members of the 
Summer Institute of 1991 and the Winter Institute of 1991-1992 in 
Panevezys. They nourished the mind and soul in ways not trodden 
but yet attractive to take. 

During the year I spent in the English Winter Institute I devel- 
oped a command of English sufficient to enter college, received per- 
fect lessons of tolerance and got personal confidence for a smooth 
and natural transfer into college studies. 

At the English Institute I saw quite different methods applied 
for developing English in comparison to the English lessons in our 
secondary school. At the Institute, language studies were not limit- 
ed solely to grammar books. English was promoted through classes 
of interaction, idiom-centred sessions, video afternoons, play-stag- 
ing, potlucks, picnics and day-to-day chats in some locale. Though 
it was all fun, I was pleasantly surprised how effective it was in get- 
ting the edge in conversational English. 

I have to mention relations between the staff and the students. 
They were outstanding. Tolerance and attention of the staff were the 
traits we students admired most. They contributed to breaking the 
stereotype that anyone with a different worldview is a threat to the 
local community. Going back to these days I recollect that some peo- 
ple who did not know the staff well looked at them and us, partici- 
pants in the program, with disdain and distrust. Nevertheless, we 
stood by the municipality, voicing our support for the establishment 
of the college. Vision of a future college was always there and 
helped us to get through. 

The English Institute and the people working there contributed 
to my personal self-confidence. The staff was always attentive to 
our needs. The joy of one person would become the joy of the whole 
school. There were moments when we, along with the staff, would 
cry in empathy while reading a short story in class. Those days are 
gone, but they left the deepest imprints, the prime ones helping us 
to face different views and culture. 

Thus we got attached to the atmosphere and challenges of the 
school. For me it was easy to move from Panevezys to Klaipeda 
where the college was to have its grounds. We did not take from 
Panevezys to Klaipeda anything but books, and that was good. In 
this way a new college was launched and now with mixed emotions 
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I am proud to say I also was part of the establishment and develop- 
ment of a Christian liberal arts college. 


Gintare Mikulenaite graduated from LCC in 1996. 
She works for KPMG in Vilnius, Lithuania. 
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Reflections of the First Interim President 
1992-1994 


Ernie Reimer 


Faith or Folly? 

In July 1992 the Lithuanian media heralded a four-year degree- 
granting college in Klaipeda. This news had been fed to reporters 
and announced in news releases. 

Have you ever heard of a university without faculty, curricu- 
lum or home base? A university without government sanction or 
fixed funding? A university without a student body? If we study the 
history of many successful North American universities, colleges 
and seminaries the foregoing is not unique. An institution begins 
with an idea, a vision, a concept, a dream. 

Lithuania Christian College was a dream of Art DeFehr from 
Canada, Otonas Balciunas from Lithuania and Johannes Reimer 
from Germany. Whereas most institutions of this type are in the con- 
ceptual stage for years and even decades, this was not to be the case 
here. When the troika of DeFehr, Reimer and Balciunas get together 
concept becomes reality in a hurry; pocrastination is not in their 
vocabulary. The initial concept, conceived a few months earlier, was 
quickly put into action. Faculty, students, financing, facilities and 
academic programs had to come together quickly. 

Little did I realize in the spring of 1992 that I would be asked to 
participate in this dream of the troika. At the end of April, Elfrieda 
and I were asked if we would be willing to play a role in this vision. 
We gave our consent before we realized what we would be involved 
in. We understood that we would be stationed in Panevezys to 
shepherd a small group of Christians. By mid-May we were asked 
if we would also be willing to play a small role in a new institution 
being established in Klaipeda. By June it was stated that we would 
in fact live in Klaipeda and work full time at the new Lithuanian 
Christian College (For the first year it was ‘Lithuanian’ and not 
‘Lithuania’). By mid-July we met Dennis and Rene Neumann who 
informed us that I would have administrative duties and teach his- 
tory. 
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When questioned about the actual administrator of this new 
venture the well-meaning Neumanns stated: “You are the presi- 
dent.” Should the president of a degree-granting university not 
have a PhD and academic experience? “Preferably, yes,” said 
DeFehr, “but in this case your administrative experience in public 
education is more desirable than a PhD without administrative 
background.” 

And so a 61-year-old retired teacher, principal and superin- 
tendent suddenly received the challenge of establishing a college. 
Was I a man of faith and wisdom or a lunatic? 

My personal motivation was unique — and maybe not. As a his- 
tory teacher I had a keen interest in developments in the Soviet 
Union. As the son of parents who came from Russia and who had 
suffered under, and escaped from, communism, I had a natural 
interest. I heard my father pray repeatedly for the folks suffering 
under Stalin’s regime. Daily he pled to God for the many who were 
yearning for freedom in the Soviet Union and in other countries suf- 
fering under the yoke of communism. In the winter of 1991 I had 
been fascinated by the Lithuanians who in Vilnius challenged the 
might and authority of the Soviet army. My heart was moved and 
my spirit rejoiced when I heard those Lithuanian folk songs. I was 
glued to the TV and cheered for these brave folks. Is it strange, then, 
that when the call came to undertake this challenge in Klaipeda I 
was ready to go? 


Strangers in a Foreign Land 

We arrived in Lithuania on a sweltering day toward the end of 
July in 1992. A major drought had prevailed that summer, and the 
three-hour drive from the airport took us on a first class highway 
through desolate, parched fields. The Ford station wagon hummed 
along at 140 kilometers an hour. This vehicle was a most treasured 
posession. 

The Klaipeda University campus where we would be located 
was a blur of activity when we arrived. The troika had done very 
well indeed in delegating tasks to many. The English language sum- 
mer school was nearing completion and there would be a lull before 
college classes began. The North American summer school staff was 
wrapping things up. Baltic beaches and souvenir-shopping were on 
their minds, not the birth of a college or the survival of those who 
would attend the birth. Soon they were gone, leaving Steve and Evie 
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Klassen, Elfrieda and me behind. We felt as though we were aban- 
doned on the wrong side of the Red Sea after Israel had crossed 
over. Strangers in a foreign land indeed. And, in five weeks the 
classes would begin. Where? Who are the instructors? Will there be 
students? Classrooms? Textbooks? Oh, yes, it was all looked after. 
Or, was it? 

Just prior to the departure of DeFehrs and Neumanns — they 
had come for closing exercises — they appointed a secretary for me. 
Lana Antonova had attended summer school and was known from 
her attendance at English classes in Panevezys in 1991. She was an 
elementary teacher, spoke fluent English, Lithuanian, Russian and 
some German, and was computer literate. Knowledgeable about a 
western-type liberal arts college? Not at all. But, she became my 
‘girl Friday’ and my lifeline and stuck by me through many 
episodes. 


ae 





Lana Antonova, first LCC secretary. 


Preparing the Place 
And we did have a building — on the Klaipeda University cam- 
pus. The former Soviet Army barracks had been handed over to KU 
for a student dormitory. LCC obtained one quarter of this five- 
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Communal kitchen. 


storey building. The Lithuanian students and professors who had 
lived here had left and a work crew had upgraded the facilities. 
Every module had a shower, toilet and sink, an unheard of luxury 
in Soviet dormitories. We had hot and cold water — at least until 
October when the hot water was cut off. A truck load of furniture 
had arrived from Germany earlier in the summer and to a degree 
the top three floors had been furnished. Every floor had a commu- 
nal kitchen with one or two gas stoves, sinks and counter space. The 
faculty would live on the fifth floor which had a two-cubic-foot 
fridge in the hallway. The college students were to live on the third 
and fourth floors, two students to a room, two rooms to a module. 

The first two floors were to be used for classrooms, office and 
faculty lounge. They were far from ready. Chaos prevailed on these 
floors. Walls were being knocked out and washrooms installed. 
Walls were still to be plastered and floors laid. It appeared worse 
than hopeless to us; but we had failed to count on Otonas Balciunas 
and the Lithuanian Christian Charity Fund. These folks were excited 
about this venture and their assistance was unbelievable. Just before 
classes were to commence in early September we received student 
desks and all the essential furniture. When the eight-hour day did 
not suffice to assemble everything, we worked evenings and nights. 

Little did I realize what abilities my wife Elfrieda possessed for 
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doing the impossible. She was supposedly the hostess for LCC. 
However, since we lacked everything, she was in the city day after 
day purchasing literally everything she could lay her hands on. 
Beds, closets, bedding, dishes, toasters, cutlery, pots and pans, light 
bulbs and whatever we could find. Purchases were made in many 
places and all was paid for in Russian roubles (In July we received 
100 roubles for one US dollar and by winter it was 720 roubles to the 
dollar). Elfrieda commandeered trucks and drivers to deliver the 
acquisitions. Our students were a great help to her in acting as inter- 
preters or giving advice. 


Books, Students and Faculty 

A college is all about academics. In a twelve-hour session in 
Winnipeg a four-year college program had been laid out with the 
tremendous help of Al Hiebert from Providence College who met 
with the Neumanns and Art DeFehr. By the end of the day they had 
hammered out a Lithuanian Christian College academic calendar 
and course outlines explaining majors, course requirements for grad- 
uation and whatever information our students needed. One hun- 
dred copies were airlifted to Klaipeda and I must say that the 
brochures looked very impressive indeed. 

Text books had been ordered from North American publishers 
and shipped to Lithuania via Germany. They somehow arrived at a 
university in Kaunas where someone figured out that we were like- 
ly the ones who wanted them. Our students were most delighted 
with these new, current texts. The Klaipeda University students next 
door had to cope with unsightly old texts published by the Soviets in 
former years. Furthermore, LCC students received the loan of these 
books without charge. 

And our students? Thirty one students had scored 400 to 500 on 
the TOEFL test. Most of these had attended the Panevezys Winter 
Language Institute in 1991-1992 and also the summer school in 
Klaipeda in 1992. A few others heard of this Canadian dream and 
applied directly to us in Klaipeda. Another forty applied for the 
English Language Institute program that would also begin that year. 
Institute applicants came with varying degrees of English skills and 
in some cases, none at all. The Institute was designed to prepare 
them for university instruction in English (It operated from 1992 to 
1999). As well, evening English classes were offered for the commu- 
nity. 
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Accommodation was free this first year. The College students 
lived in our renovated building while the Language Institute stu- 
dents were lodged in an exceedingly primitive, run-down vocation- 
al school dormitory five kilometers south and had to find their own 
transportation to our college. Western students would have staged 
protests at the deplorable conditions, but our students did not com- 
plain. 

And the academic faculty of this university? Who would vol- 
unteer to go overseas to a little-known, newly-liberated country to 
teach in a college that as yet didn’t exist? And who would volunteer 
the expenses of the trip, housing, food and all else for a venture that 
couldn’t promise anything but hard work and adventure at best, 
with no pay? No problem! Eunice, Kate, Trish, Jen, Gary, Bonnie, 
Rich, Steve, Evie, Elmer, Maggie, Elfrieda and Ernie thought this 
was a great opportunity. And, what did these folks, ranging in age 
from 21 to 61 years, have in common? Certainly all had a strong 
faith in God and a sincere desire to make a difference in someone’s 
life. And one cannot exclude a taste for adventure. 


Launching a Liberal Arts College 

Registration day arrived. We set up operations in a Klaipeda 
University dorm room that for the first two years would house the 
library, although at this stage we had neither shelves nor books. The 
students entered the room in ones and twos with great trepidation. 
Our secretary, Lana, and I greeted them in English. Parents who 
accompanied the students were naturally apprehensive. Who could 
fault them for this? If the situation were reversed, would I, in 
Canada, entrust my college student to a group of Lithuanians who 
promised a great education? No way! These folks demonstrated 
great courtesy in entrusting their 19-year-olds to us. Faculty mem- 
bers who looked no older than they, showed students to their 
rooms. 

On the first morning we had a long assembly in room 201, a 
room that will never be forgotten by these students. This was the 
largest room, with new furniture, bright lights, curtains, black- 
boards, a screen and an overhead projector. In this room we held 
assemblies, chapels, the larger classes and a host of other meetings 
and gatherings. We opened the first assembly with greetings and 
introductions. Scripture was read and I prayed. Steve was superb on 
his trumpet. The faculty had practiced “The Servant Song” which 
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begins with the words “Will you let me be your servant?” Then I 
tried to explain the concept of a liberal arts college, a most difficult 
task. The students heard but did not understand. Timetables were 
distributed and off they went to classes. That first year we had 
access to six classrooms only. At any given time three College and 
three Language Institute classes were in progress. 

Neither the faculty nor the students had any tradition or prece- 
dent to fall back on. We learned together. Our style of instruction 
was neither tradtitional North American nor Lithuanian. My years 
in the public school system hardly qualified me to begin a college. I 
was thankful for the time I had recently spent with Simon Fraser 
University as a faculty associate. The rest of the faculty were new to 
teaching, most of them recent university graduates. No doubt they 
tried to emulate professors they had admired. To a great degree the 
college atmosphere had a high school flavour. Too often we spoke of 
“staff” instead of “faculty” and students were not given the auton- 
omy and freedom normally given. In retrospect, this was possibly 
the best transition these students could have, one year after the col- 
lapse of the Soviet system. By the time Dr. Jim Mininger assumed 
the presidency in 1995 the students were ready for, and needed, a 
stronger college climate. 

The instruction offered these students was, from my humble 
viewpoint, solid, academic and demanding. In no way were we 
going to offer them a diluted curriculum with minimal require- 
ments. The students accepted this. They struggled; they put in long 
hours; they sought for self discipline. Everything was so new to 
them. 

The English they had learned in Soviet years was a BBC 
English. We Canadians said “eh” and used lots of unfamiliar 
idioms. The rumour spread that Vilnius University would never 
accept students with this strange accent. Academics would recog- 
nize only the British accent. This concern was slowly forgotten 
when people began to realize that most of the English-speaking 
world didn’t listen to BBC English. 

In teaching the Western Civilization course I had many experi- 
ences that should not have surprised me. I recall assigning a term 
paper of 3000 words. This seemed an unbelievable task for students 
who had never heard of such an assignment. A greater surprise was 
my audacity in allowing them to choose a topic, of course within the 
designated historical period. There was total disbelief when I said 
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Ernie Reimer at his office. 


that they should research the topic and present it from their point of 
view. One student, Linas Libikas, clearly challenged me, insisting 
that no instructor could be so academically honest as to give marks 
for a viewpoint that contradicted the text and that was in conflict 
with the point of view expressed in my lectures. I tried to explain to 
the class that this was the essence of a liberal arts education. You 
must listen, research, evaluate and come up with your own conclu- 
sions. Linas did exactly that. He studied the Russian political, eco- 
nomic and social climate that preceded the Russian revolution and 
gave rise to communism under Lenin. He did a masterful job and 
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received a perfect mark. In fact, I used his essay as an example and 
read it to the class. Linas had expressed opinions based on careful 
research, and had doubted my willingness to accept this. 

The concept of freedom to think, evaluate and react according 
to your convictions became a real challenge. Everyone in the “sys- 
tem” had been taught to toe the line. Professors were not to be chal- 
lenged. Every one of the thirty first year students had lost an imme- 
diate family member or close relative to the communist system, usu- 
ally through exile to Siberia. Now here were the westerners telling 
them to “Think, evaluate, dream, have a vision.” To show initiative 
and live according to ones convictions was considered dangerous. 
At the corner of our university compound a two-storey building 
still housed Russian army officers. These uniformed men with their 
rifles were a constant reminder of the old system. Had freedom real- 
ly arrived? 


Demonstrating Faith 

Our greatest dilemma was how to demonstrate the Christian 
faith sensitively. Probably most of our students had been baptized 
as infants, but to demonstrate religious belief was not safe. Religion 
was an “ism” that most students had not pursued. Yet in later years 
many of them talked about devout, God-fearing grandmothers they 
remembered. 

We did not hide our faith. Every morning began with a twenty- 
minute chapel, usually consisting of lively singing, with excellent 
instrumental accompaniment by Lithuanians. There was always a 
short scriptural challenge. Most of the students who attended — 
about half — had never heard a clear presentation of the gospel. 
Interest was great and the response was slow. I’m glad they didn’t 
respond just to please us. The North American concept of a quickie 
evangelism thrust, complete with an opportunity for commitment, 
was not the Lithuanian style. From my years in the country I know 
of no one who accepted the Christian faith as a “one time decision.” 
Most students simply listened, observed, debated, asked questions 
and finally came to a knowledge of what salvation was all about. 
Others, by their inaction, clearly indicated that this living faith thing 
was not for them. 

On Wednesday evenings we held a service where we tried to 
involve local Christian youth. Otonas Balciunas frequently came 
from Siauliai to help us on these evenings. On Sunday evenings we 
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had a regular English worship service in the university assembly 
room. In the first years this service catered to faculty and quite a few 
students as well as tourists and other Klaipeda residents. This gath- 
ering became known as the Klaipeda International Fellowship, or 
KIF. It continued until 2000 when a Sunday evening English service 
under Anglican leadership was initiated in Klaipeda and LCC staff 
and faculty chose this alternative. 

Klaipeda University allowed us to use their assembly room and 
other facilities. Our students used their gymnasium for recreation 
and basketball. The cafeteria provided excellent opportunity for stu- 
dents and faculty from KU and LCC to mingle. I recall the rector 
commenting on our students one day, saying he could invariably 
spot our LCC students in the corridors. I asked for an explanation. 
His answer surprised me. “Your students are relaxed and laugh 
heartily wherever you see them. Ours don’t.” I was thrilled with his 
observation. Shouldn’t the Christian faith give hope, joy and opti- 
mism? 


We Were Not Alone 

The support for this venture was overwhelming. In no way do 
we want to give credit only to those North Americans like the 
DeFehrs, Neumanns and other highly supportive individuals. Had 
it not been for Dr. Donatas Svitra, Rector of Klaipeda University, 
and his assistant, Dr. Mindaugus Rugevicius, I would have been 
lost. The University Senate demonstrated great support as did the 
Klaipeda city officials. To a degree, even Lithuanian government 
officials cooperated. The support for visa applications was over- 
whelming. Cabinet ministers were aware of us and lent their sup- 
port. And the Oil Terminal donated a van. The Lord clearly was 
behind this and used a host of men and woman who together 
enabled us to begin classes on time. 

The Lithuanian Christian Charity Fund was the organization 
under whose umbrella everything relating to LCC happened legal- 
ly. The office for this group was in Siauliai, two hours from 
Klaipeda. The LCCF men knew this route well. Otonas Balciunas, 
director of the fund, was our spiritual father, our enabler and our 
encourager. And then there was the shaker and mover, Zenonas 
Buivydas. How this little man could move authorities and bureau- 
crats we never figured out. He simply never accepted a “no” 
whether from cabinet ministers, city officials or port authorities — all 
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Ernie and Len accept keys to the red van, a gift from the Oil Terminal Company. 


were fair game. I vividly recall sharing with him that I had tried 
everything to acquire for LCC the round, registered rubber stamp 
that in the USSR.was the sign of legitimacy. For months we were 
frustrated because we couldn’t get one. Well, Zenonas accepted the 
challenge and within two days we had our official stamp. 


A container from Canada arrives. 





I will never forget another example of help received — the Saga of 
the Container. In the first two years we received four containers of 
supplies shipped to us from Palliser Furniture in Winnipeg. How do 
you send a twenty- or thirty-foot container from Canada to 
Lithuania? Yes, by ship. But does it arrive in Klaipeda, Bremen or 
Riga? Will the mafia get involved? Will old Soviet rules apply or have 
new guidelines been set? After four container adventures I was no 
wiser. Every successful delivery was an answer to prayer. 

One day my secretary, Lana, entered my office with a strange 
gentleman. He introduced himself as a Lithuanian lawyer who spe- 
cialized in import/export matters. “You have a container coming 
tomorrow,” he said simply. “You Canadians are not familiar with our 
laws. May I help you?” Why the interest in our college? “My son’s 
girl friend studies English at LCC and I’ve taken an interest in you 
folks. I’d like to give my support.” I thanked him and asked him to 
give my secretary the details of what I should do. Lana typed out a 
letter which I signed not knowing its contents. 

The next morning we arrived at the harbour with our shipping 
manifests. From a certain office we needed authorization: a simple, 
round stamp. Our friend knew that between ten and eleven o’clock in 
the morning all government offices ceased normal operations 
because that’s when the American soap opera “Santa Barbara” was 
telecast. We arrived in the small office ten minutes after ten. Ten 
women and two men had their eyes glued to the TV monitor. We 
rudely interrupted this sacred moment and promptly had our docu- 
ment stamped, no questions asked. Our timing was perfect for three 
other offices as well and soon our container followed us to the exit 
gate. Here the armed guards wanted another document, namely the 
letter I had signed. The letter was accepted with thanks. Only then 
did I realize I had signed a very official document authorizing myself 
to accept the container on my behalf. It worked, and this practice was 
repeated many times after that. 

A Toyota lowbed truck carried the container to our campus. 
Later I learned that my lawyer friend had visited the chief of police 
and requested the street police not to apprehend this unlicensed vehi- 
cle which was not normally allowed out of the harbour compound. 
He had convinced the authorities that these LCC people were very 
poor and could not afford the fee for a truck. 

Even though bribes are used commonly to get the bureaucrats to 
act, I never did resort to this practice.. However, I frequently reward- 
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ed good service beyond the call of duty with a generous gift. This 
lawyer friend who saved me days of hassles was duly rewarded with 
some of the container’s smaller contents: peanut butter, cereals, syrup 
and a host of other goodies. 


The Lithuanian Spirit 

Lithuanians never fit into the mosaic of the Soviet Union. This 
was the republic that never toed the line as far as the Kremlin was 
concerned. These people looked west across the Baltic and not east 
into the hinterland. Lithuanians are not of Slavic descent; their lan- 
guage does not originate in the east. Even though the country had 
just over three million people, they always demonstrated a distinct 
culture. This was the only Soviet republic where Catholicism was the 
dominant religion. Under the fifty years of Soviet domination the 
Kremlin made every effort to bring the Lithuanians into the fold, but 
never with success, even though Russians were sent into the country 
to take over key positions in industry, commerce and government. 
The freedom of the church had been curtailed. The Soviet armed 
forces were present through decades and remained for a full year 
after LCC had its beginning. Kremlin ideologists had rigged the eco- 
nomic development in such a manner that in any republic the indus- 
try would collapse if relations with the USSR were severed. Lithuania 
manufactured TV sets and radios for the entire communist-dominat- 
ed realm of the world. The raw materials were imported and the fin- 
ished products exported. The Kremlin assumed that any government 
would see that economic disaster would result from withdrawal. 

But, did the Lithuanians submit? Not at all. Lithuanians consid- 
ered freedom, not economic well-being, to be the number one choice. 
Consequently it is not surprising that hundreds of thousands of 
unarmed Lithuanians took a stand against the Soviet army, and won. 
I vividly recall a history class in Western Civilization where I tried to 
convince my students that a pacifist philosophy of life can have a 
tremendous impact that bullets and bombs cannot easily destroy. A 
few students vigorously objected until someone remembered the 
events of January 1991 in Vilnius, where Lithuanians clearly demon- 
strated that the mightiest army cannot for long keep down a people 
who want freedom. 


Western Trends 
Within one year of the collapse of the Soviet Union and the 
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The Russian army leaves Klaipeda, Fall 1993. 


resultant open doors 750 western church and parachurch groups 
deluged the area. Relatively few were still in the country after a year 
or two.With the good came the bad. Many groups should have 
remained in the west. Along with Christians came the cults. Western 
methods of evangelism had no place in these countries. 

Along with positive economic aid also came the trash and neg- 
ative elements. Western-style advertising flooded these nations. In 
the streets of fabulously beautiful cities, like Klaipeda’s old town, 
one could see the tasteless advertising for western tobacco, beer, 
music and useless consumer goods. One American company sold 
English courses for beginners using pornography only. I vividly 
recall the shelves of many stores suddenly filled with Slimfast in the 
fall of 1992. It sold. Is this what the folks needed when the daily bat- 
tle was for adequate calories? The battle for weight reduction was 
not a Lithuanian concern. 

It was into this climate that about twelve westerners came and 
offered a western-education in the English language. The concept of 
a liberal arts college was totally foreign to the academics of 
Lithuania. Dennis Neumann was asked to give an explanation of 
this concept to the university authorities. The professors listened, 
and walked away still skeptical, but quite willing to observe devel- 
opments and give their support. The word “Christian” in the name 
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of the college created many concerns. I accompanied Art DeFehr to 
a meeting in the Lithuanian Parliament where he gave a fine expla- 
nation of the concept of a liberal arts university education. Three 
cabinet ministers were present and listened with great interest. 
Finally one cabinet minister said, “I follow your reasons for the lib- 
eral arts approach, but why do you have the term ‘Christian’ in your 
name? Are we not all Christians?” Art answered that those present 
may or may not be Christians. “However,” he said, “I'll tell you 
what it means to me to be a Christian.” And he proceeded to do just 
that. 

Church authorities had their concerns about us from the begin- 
ning. The term “Mennonite” aroused suspicion. It was quite natural 
to me that the church authorities of the Catholic Church would be 
concerned. It was the clergy and the academics who had led 
Lithuania’s fight for freedom and won. Now come westerners who 
may be questioning the teachings of the church. The natural reac- 
tion had to be extreme caution and concern. The faculty and board 
of LCC tried to exercise great wisdom in dealing with this issue. 

Three Mennonite mission boards became supportive in send- 
ing faculty. Elfrieda and I came to Klaipeda under the Mennonite 
Brethren Board of Missions, Dennis and Sheri Brooks under the aus- 
pices of the Eastern Mennonite Missions and Edwin and Hedie 
Hintz under the Mennonite Central Committee, to give a few exam- 
ples. However, it was made quite clear that no North American mis- 
sion would ever seek to plant Mennonite churches. 

We also received support from other groups, including 
Presbyterians from the USA. The faculty of LCC soon consisted of 
quite a smorgasboard of Christians who were representative of a 
host of religious affiliations, both Protestant and Catholic. The term 
“Mennonite” did not remain an overwhelming concern to anyone. 
The term “Christian” was the rallying point. Yet, this was a difficult 
thing to explain to critical journalists who could hardly be accused 
of seeking the real meaning for our being in the country. By now this 
is no longer an issue for the educational authorities of the land, nor 
to any great degree for the Catholic clergy. I really struggled with 
this matter in the first years. I believe the attempted closure of the 
college by the government in the winter of 1996-1997 was to a great 
degree motivated by church and state officials who doubted the 
motivation of these westerners. 

We, and the Lithuanians as well, couldn’t believe a dream 
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could become reality in a few short months. Under the former 
Soviet bureaucracy change came slowly, if at all. Promises seldom 
became reality. Now those people from across the Atlantic came up 
with the concept of a liberal arts college and within a year of the col- 
lapse of the Soviet Union were ready to offer something new. The 
timing of this venture was certainly perfect. It couldn’t have hap- 
pened sooner, and a delay of a year or two would have resulted in 
untold difficulties. I count it a real privilege to have been in on the 
ground floor of this development. 


Ernie Reimer is a retired teacher and school admin- 
istrator who taught history on Canada’s east, west 
and Arctic coasts. He particularly enjoyed his 
work in the Peace River country in northern 
British Columbia where his duties as superintend- 
ent included visiting northern schools and teacher 
recruitment. After his retirement, Simon Fraser 
University recruited him for teacher education in 
northern British Columbia. He served as first 
interim president of LCC from 1992 to 1994. His 
wife Elfrieda was LCC hostess, Institute grammar 
teacher and a support to her husband. After a one- 
year interlude they returned to Lithuania under 
the auspices of Mennonite Brethren Missions. and 
from 1995 to 1997 they served as MBMS team 
leaders for Lithuania and Russia. They lived in 
Siauliai where they were given the task of starting 
a Bible school. The Reimers presently live in Fort 
St. John in northern British Columbia where Ernie 
serves as church counsellor. He has five children from a previous marriage. 
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My Journey with LCC: 
a Seven-Year Memoir 
1991-1998 


Len Loeppky 


Sounds Interesting, But 

My journey with Lithuania Christian College began in 
March1991 when a friend of mine approached me in church one 
Sunday morning and asked if I’d be interested in spending the sum- 
mer in Lithuania teaching ESL. Being a geographer I knew where 
Lithuania was, and having begun my retraining for early retirement 
I understood that the acronym ESL meant English as a Second 
Language. 

My initial response that Sunday morning was, “Sounds inter- 
esting, but I have other plans this summer. I have registered for two 
more ESL courses at the university. Sorry — poor timing. Give me a 
year or two.” 

Well, God had other plans. He had actually implanted a desire 
to do this type of overseas work in the late 1960s when my wife 
Audrey and I spent two years in Ghana, West Africa under the aus- 
pices of CIDA (Canadian International Development Agency). 
However, circumstances had forced this embryonic urge to lie dor- 
mant for thirty-some years before it was rekindled and ultimately 
burst forth with such enthusiasm that it was difficult to restrain. 

Three weeks after the initial exposure to the LCC project I had 
my official confirmation to come to Panevezys, Lithuania for seven 
weeks with the job description of “teaching assistant.” After all, I 
was a novice in the ESL world despite my 35 years in public educa- 
tion. 

God performed some major miracles to allow this to happen. 
Surprisingly, Audrey urged me to pursue this opportunity to test 
the waters in preparation for retirement two years hence. Although 
we had our 25th wedding anniversary to celebrate on July 2, she 
agreed to stay home, tend the garden and yard and keep the home 
fires burning for two of our three sons. Perhaps this experience 
would be the cure for future adventures. 

God paved the way with another miracle: my school employer 
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agreed to provide funds for a good portion of the expenses. I had 
actually been scheduled to attend a professional development con- 
ference in the USA, but they allowed me this practical overseas 
experience in lieu of the national experience. 

Lastly, my local church friends and family, seeing the vision 
and my unique opportunity to go to the eastern bloc, sponsored me 
financially. 


First Impressions 

My first experience in 1991 was not that positive. Long flights, 
unsympathetic customs officials, lost luggage, visas, entry refusals, 
border crossings, an all night bus trip and the list goes on. And this 
was only getting to Lithuania. 

Following an afternoon of settling in, the task of preparing to 
teach began. The six weeks of teaching were positive but definitely 
not all-consuming and not something I would rave about. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I had very mixed emotions about being an ESL teacher. 
There were feelings of inadequacy and intimidation when I 
observed my students and my colleagues. Yes, teaching was my 
profession, but I had been a full-time administrator for over a 
decade, and that was definitely my first love. 

My first Lithuania experience culminated in a closing assembly 
that tugged at my heart. But as I distanced myself and returned to 
regular Canadian life, the excitement of cross-cultural living, new 
friends and the experience of being in Leningrad and Moscow dur- 
ing the collapse of communism threaten to dissipate. Only the 
selected memories remain. I guess that’s life. 

But not all my fascinating experiences and memories were 
allowed to dissipate. Upon my return to Canada I had numerous 
opportunities to share my experiences in eastern Europe with fami- 
ly, friends, church groups and news reporters. I almost took on a 
celebrity role when my picture and write-up appeared in the local 
paper. I had been a part of history. 

After the initial glamour, life returned to normalcy. I continued 
my ESL training with mixed feelings and the consolation that it 
would add another degree/certificate to my collection before retire- 
ment. After all, my philosophy had always been that if something is 
worth doing it demands you do your best. Further education could 
do me no harm. 

Since the 1991 Lithuania experience had introduced me to some 
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wonderful volunteers, I made every effort to be a part of the first 
staff reunion in Winnipeg, in the fall 1991. It was a great time of fel- 
lowship and reminiscing about a rather unique summer, but there 
was no particular drive to return in 1992. However, circumstances 
can alter feelings and when I was approached about directing the 
Summer Language Institute of 1992 which would be held in 
Klaipeda, a spark was kindled that ultimately flared into a flame 
that almost became a passion several years later. 

After some heart-searching, exploring other options and 
reviewing in more detail the summer plans, I accepted the director- 
ship, but with conditions. I would do the administrative work, but 
someone with more ESL expertise needed to work with curriculum 
implementation. I accepted the dual leadership with Marlene Wall 
of Kansas and began the arduous task of selecting texts, recruiting a 
team, planning and at the same time continuing my ESL studies, in 
addition to my regular duties as vice principal in Steinbach. 

The decision to return in the summer of 1992 became a window 
of opportunity since I was nearing early retirement. Audrey and I 
committed ourselves to the summer task — six weeks in Lithuania. 

The ensuing months consisted of collecting magazines, books 
and pictures and convincing qualified local residents that this was a 
worthwhile project. Numerous local friends and acquaintances 
became a part of the summer team of 1992. 

That summer our team travelled via London to Copenhagen 
where we overnighted in a youth hostel, even though most of us 
were well beyond youth, and then on to Riga where we faced 
mountains of luggage, a frustrated bus driver and an endless trip 
into the wee hours of the morning to find some rest at the Klaipeda 
Hotel, our temporary residence. 

The summer of 1992 left an indelible impression. The planned 
dormitory was neither completed nor furnished and the cost of the 
local hotel stretched the budget, almost eliminating it after two 
nights. Consequently a move to the unfurnished LCC quarters 
became necessary. God does answer prayers, however, and the next 
day a truck from Germany arrived with our second hand furniture, 
mix and match. Settling in was no small task. Daily living was time- 
consuming and at times frustrating. 

The summer had its high and low points. Midway through the 
Institute I challenged my wife about pursuing this work full-time 
after early retirement in 1993. Her level of excitement and commit- 
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ment to this task had ebbed to an all-time low. How could I pursue 
this if she wasn’t in agreement? 

The summer was one of tears, sweat, frustrations, disappoint- 
ments, smiles, laughter and successes. The morning of our depar- 
ture, about 7:00 AM, one of Audrey’s students came to bid us 
farewell and others followed. Words of appreciation, gratitude and 
devotion were spoken. How could we not come back? This was a 
heart-searching question. 


Committing to the Long Haul 

My final year of teaching in the public school system was a time 
of decisions and imminent changes. Personally, I was convinced 
and convicted that my next career would take me abroad — but 
where? China had a fascinating mystique and intrigued me to the 
point of making application. Opportunities were knocking. 
However, Audrey was not at all as convinced about Asia, nor for 
that matter about Lithuania, as I was. Long conversations with the 
Neumanns about our future role in Lithuania ensued. A five-year 
commitment to an administrative role as academic dean and direc- 
tor of the English Institute became a possibility. In my mind and 
heart I had established perfect peace about this possibility and was 
ready to commit myself to the challenge at hand. Lithuania, here I 
come. 

Audrey continued with her inner struggle but ultimately was 
able to resolve this battle and become supportive. However, one dif- 
ference remained: I went to LCC for five years whereas she went for 
one year at a time, for five years. All this decision-making tran- 
spired during my final year of 37 spent in public education. 

The last few months before our leaving for Lithuania consisted 
of packing up a household, renting out our home, celebrating my 
life-long career at retirement parties, bidding farewell to children, 
extended family and friends. At one point during the spring months 
before our departure we had in our garage over 144 boxes of sup- 
plies going to Lithuania. In retrospect, I think at least half of what 
we shipped with the DeFehr Foundation was unwisely chosen. But 
how were we to know? In our eagerness we accumulated a mass of 
supplies with good intentions. 

On Friday, the last teaching day in June 1993, I handed in my 
key and bade farewell to a career that had prepared me somewhat 
for what I embarked on the next day. Saturday morning Audrey and 
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I along with seventeen other Manitobans, many of them personal 
friends, met at the Winnipeg International Airport for our overseas 
flight. Fear of the unknown was there but we were confident that 
God was in this. Our final minutes at the airport ticked away as our 
youngest son prayed with both of us individually for God’s protec- 
tion, leading and blessing. We were touched as we embarked on 
new, life-changing beginnings. How could there ever have been any 
doubt? 

The Summer Institute of 1993 stands out in numerous ways. 
This was definitely the most outstanding team I worked with dur- 
ing the four years I was involved with summer institutes. I have 
only fond memories of the cohesive, dedicated and gifted team. 
What a positive beginning to our long-term commitment to LCC. 
Exhausted at the end of the summer we bade farewell to old and 
new friends. 

With our summer staff having departed and interim president 
Ernie Reimer and his wife Elfrieda still on vacation, we roamed 
through the empty rooms of the third to fifth floor of the LCC build- 
ing. What a mess! Thus began the task of sifting through the left 
behinds. Weeks passed by quickly despite the loneliness and soon it 
was arrival time for the 1993 fall staff. The bus from the oil terminal 





Audrey and Len Loeppky (right front) with summer staff. 
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took Audrey, Dalius and me to meet Ernest and Lorraine Dueck, Al 
and Judy Peterson, Walter and Marlene Hiebert with their daughter 
Ruth, Jason Block, Darnell Thiessen — all Manitobans — and Elmer 
and Maggie Thiessen from Alberta. 

But life was never predictable. That morning Ernie Reimer 
informed me a container from Winnipeg had arrived and needed to 
be unpacked before we left for Vilnius. Yes, “Many hands make easy 
work” but whom do I turn to? My ingenious new boss suggested I 
call male students accepted for the fall term. I paged through the list 
of accepted applicants living in Klaipeda and randomly called for 
help. Within a few hours our supplies were unloaded and we left for 
Vilnius. Some of these same students became my close personal 
friends during our stay in Klaipeda. 

With the arrival of the fall staff, life at LCC became extremely 
busy. At that time three separate programs were being offered 
under the umbrella of LCC: the academic College program which in 
1993 had sixty first and second year students; the English Language 
Institute, a one-year preparatory course for students wanting to 
enter LCC, had three classes; and the evening ESL program open to 
adults in the community who wished to learn English registered 
approximately 100 students. I was associated with all three pro- 
grams, as academic dean for the college, director of the Language 
Institute and facilitator for the evening English classes. In addition, 
I wore countless other hats — accountant, general maintenance man- 
ager, supervisor of security, registrar, admissions officer, public rela- 
tions officer, student dorm advisor, tour guide, travel agent, collect- 
ing agent and the list could go on and on. Year one was a year of 
challenges, surprises, adjustments, loneliness, cultural adjustments, 
language barriers, disappointments, rewards and new friends. It 
was a time when God’s faithfulness was experienced again and 
again. 

We had been open and available to God’s leading and conse- 
quently many doors of opportunity opened and the blessings 
exceeded the hardships and negatives. It was indeed a year of learn- 
ing about college curriculum, philosophy, administration and 
everything related to academic life. It was a time of seemingly insur- 
mountable challenges. Had anyone told me that this is what I would 
be doing in my retirement, I would promptly and emphatically 
have responded, “Never!” 

To lessen the hardship of family separation we had the privi- 
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Len Loeppky at the entrance to the original LCC building. 


lege of returning to Canada twice annually, at Christmas and in 
early summer, for a time of renewal, refocusing and revitalizing for 
our return to the trenches. Returning to LCC for another semester 
was something we soon looked forward to with anticipation. 
Obstacles and barriers threatened the LCC project, but ultimately it 
became evident to all of us that this project was unique and would 
succeed. 

From the summer of 1993 until 1998, Audrey and I were the 
more permanent fixtures of LCC. Every Christmas, spring and 
summer we said farewell to newly-acquired friends, learning that 
parting is sorrow, to the point where we were afraid to become too 
attached. Lack of permanency was very difficult for us as it was for 
other long-term staff and also for the students. 

During my five years as academic dean, LCC evolved, becom- 
ing more complex. All aspects of campus life were challenged and 
expanded. I had personally grown along with the newly-developed 
positions. Some I understood, others were beyond my jurisdiction 
and comprehension. LCC had become a university campus of 
which I had been an integral part. My 1991 students were now my 
colleagues and partners in this project. I must mention just a few 
who made my time at LCC very special and memorable: 
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Ala Minkeviciene was my competent right hand in the office. 
Lina Zenkiene, another competent right hand, later became regis- 
trar. Beata Jankauskaite was hired as librarian. Alma Jankauskaite 
became my partner in student recruitment. Rolandas Minkevicius, 
who studied both at the Institute and at the College, served as 
guard, later as dean’s assistant and is now an accountant. It was a 
pleasure to work with these young Lithuanians. 


Cherished Memories 

During my years of involvement at LCC (1991-98) memories of 
border crossings, customs officials, visa problems, long flights with 
countless hours at airports and multiple trips to Vilnius and Riga 
prevail. Most memorable is the 1991 flight into Warsaw, Poland fol- 
lowed by the twenty-four-hour ordeal on the bus via Brest, Belarus 
and eventually to our destination: Paneveyzs, Lithuania. 

Opening and closing ceremonies of the summer institutes were 
special times when new staff were introduced or farewells spoken. 
Students and staff reminiscences of what LCC had meant to them 
were times of sincere, insightful and creative reflections, hard to 
forget. Year end closing assemblies were equally memorable. 

During the initial years at LCC, chapels were a highlight. How 
vividly I recall room 104 at 8:20AM ringing with music, Judy 
Peterson at the piano. I was personally blessed and challenged by 
the sincerity and commitment of our new believers. However, as 
the college grew and expanded, room 104 became too small. 
Chapels were relocated and took on a different role and format 

During my five years at LCC I had the privilege of experienc- 
ing five very fine Christmas concerts, all of which portrayed the 
true meaning of the nativity. Perhaps the 1995 dessert concert host- 
ed in room 314 at Klaipeda University could be labelled as the most 
ambitious of such undertakings. Each concert was unique, but the 
glow and excitement of our audience was always the same. The 
friends of LCC in Klaipeda looked forward to these festive occa- 
sions. 

Another memory of LCC was the insurmountable task of ren- 
ovating the student dormitory at Karklu 5. I have both positive and 
negative memories, but fortunately the positive definitely predom- 
inate. How vividly I recall my introduction to being responsible for 
student housing upon my arrival in 1993. My first visit to the rent- 
ed Baltijos dormitory left me visibly troubled and totally dis- 
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traught. How could anyone be expected to study in an environment 
like this? However, six months later Baltijos didn’t appear nearly as 
foreboding despite its inadequate facilities. LCC students trans- 
formed the ugliness of my initial impression. 

The project to provide more adequate and appropriate housing 
for the students had its beginning in the fall of 1993. The continu- 
ous arrivals and departures of 160 dorm workers added to my work 
load. These workers loved to travel and my organizational efforts 
were required. Finally, in November 1994, our upper class students 
could move in. However, before the move, teaching staff together 
with the students embarked on a cleaning bee at our rented facility, 
the Baltijos. 





Students moving into Karklu dorm. 


Early that afternoon the students with all their worldly goods 
boarded volunteer Reuben Holland’s enclosed truck and the big 
move to Karklu was made. In February 1995 the second and third 
floors were occupied and by August 1995 the entire facility was 
occupied. My role as director of housing took on a new perspective 
as dorm supervisors and residence directors were employed. By the 
fall of 1996 my involvement with student housing had been termi- 
nated but a cosy ground floor apartment at Karklu 5 continued to be 
home to Audrey and me. 
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May 1996 was LCC’s first graduation. I had personally never 
experienced a post secondary graduation, having always graduated 
in absentia. Many of the students I had met and taught in the sum- 
mer of 1991 were part of the first graduating class in 1996. However, 
we looked forward to that graduation with very mixed emotions. 
LCC had just received notification that affiliation with Fresno 
Pacific University had been rejected. Consequently the first gradua- 
tion was slightly shadowed, but the graduations of 1997 and 1998 
were indeed memorable. 

As dean I spent hours planning and making decisions with the 
grad committees. It was during these initial years that some of the 
traditions were established: black robes and caps, the specially 
designed green sashes, the processionals and recessionals with the 
Klaipeda brass, the red roses, green folders and the list goes on. 
How could anyone forget the glowing faces of our graduates, the 
beaming parents, eloquent speeches, pictures, endless flowers and 
the charm of the drama theatre. And then to end the graduation cel- 
ebration, dinner, toasts, speeches and the dance. What fond memo- 
ries these are! 

But there could be no graduations without students. I can never 
forget the endless hours spent interviewing LCC applicants. Ernie 
Reimer simplified the selection process greatly my first year at LCC. 
Half-page application forms were deemed adequate with just a few 
pertinent questions. I vividly recall being trained by my superior to 
rate students on a 1-10 scale. This was fairly subjective, but it 
worked. 

By the end of my first academic year at LCC I felt confident 
enough to embark on developing a more detailed application form. 
Eventually this selection process evolved into a rather long and 
arduous task of testing and interviewing all prospective students. 
How well I remember the interviewing tours across Lithuania to 
Kaunas, Vilnius, Visagnus, Paneveyzs, Siauliai, Mezeikiai and final- 
ly Klaipeda. By the spring of 1998 we had devised a rather sophisti- 
cated application and interview process. 

In addition to all the interviews, LCC candidates for the insti- 
tute were expected to write a practise TOEFL (Test of English as a 
Foreign Language) to assess their English level. In addition, all 
College applicants wrote the institutional TOEFL plus the 
Lithuanian language test. The process had changed from a very 
simple one to a rather complex formula where geography, gender 
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Len Loeppky in his office. 


ratio, nationality and other factors were considered in the criteria 
for student selection. 

I will never forget the roses, bottles of champagne, chocolates, 
Lithuanian artifacts, memorized speeches, special invitations, 
phone calls and the envelopes with cold cash that parents so cun- 
ningly left behind, hoping against hope to win favour. All these and 
other subtle tokens of appreciation were expected to guarantee 
admission to LCC. 

While the Baltic Sea, candle houses, linens, amber, Lithuanian 
art, dances and music were all part of our experience, my fondest 
memories are of the students. Hundreds of them entered my office 
in room 202 with registration forms and questions and decisions to 
make. I think often of the gallery of student pictures on the second 
floor, where I tried hard to associate faces with names. The students 
at LCC were the reason for the institution; they gave LCC its char- 
acter and reputation. They inspired me to spend five years at LCC. 
They sharpened my mind, humbled me, encouraged me, supported 
me and did me proud. At times they frustrated me to no end, but 
ultimately they kept my heart committed to the arduous task of 
making LCC happen. 

I am grateful to God for his constant faithfulness, and to the 
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DeFehrs for their global vision, generosity and kindness. It’s 
because of them that a whole new world has been opened up to me 
during my retirement years. 

Since my return to Canada in 1998, I embarked on a few more 
pioneering projects that have taken me to Korea, China, Taiwan, 
Hong Kong and Ukraine. My prayer is that I would be a blessing to 
the lives that I touch. Thank you to all who had a part in LCC and 
in my life. To God be the glory. 

Lamentations 3:22-23: Because of the Lord’s great love, we are 
not consumed, for his compassions never fail. They are new every 
morning, great is your faithfulness. 


Len Loeppky and his wife Audrey make their home 
in Steinbach, Manitoba. Len holds a part time 
position at Providence College in Otterbourne, 
Manitoba, as head of the Intenisve English 
Language program. Student recruitment has taken 
him to Korea, China, Taiwan and Hong Kong. In 
summer of 2000 he recruited a fifteen-person 
teaching team and directed a three-week English 
language institute in Kharkiv, Ukraine under the 
auspices of the Free Evangelical Church of Canada. 
His plans for spring and summer of 2001 include 
attending LCC’s tenth anniversary celebration in 
Klaipeda, escorting a group of friends on a ‘roots’ 
tour to Ukraine and directing another English lan- 
guage summer school in Kharkiv. 
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From the Journals of the 
Second Interim President 
1994-1996 


Peter Enns 


Our Decision 

Our first knowledge about the beginnings of Lithuania 
Christian College came from the exciting accounts of Dennis and 
Rene Neumann at the Bakerview Mennonite Brethren Church short- 
ly after the breakup of the Soviet Union and subsequent Lithuanian 
independence. These events interested us because of our parents’ 
roots in eastern Europe. However, it never dawned on us that we 
might be asked to consider being part of the new venture in 
Lithuania. 

In the spring of 1994, when Ernie Reimer was completing a 
two-year term as interim president of LCC, Dennis and Rene 
Neumann asked us whether we would consider replacing Ernie and 
Elfrieda. After some time to think and pray about the matter, we 
arranged a meeting with Dennis and Rene in a local restaurant to 
make a final decision. We came to the meeting determined to say no 
to the invitation, thinking that the position was just too much out of 
our comfort zone. However, after numerous cups of coffee and fur- 
ther discussion, we consented. Later, as we reflected on the meeting, 
we both marvelled at how we had agreed to take on such an enor- 
mous responsibility. We’ve never regretted that decision. 

In the middle of July, 1994 we met with Ernie and Elfrieda 
Reimer in our home for several hours of orientation. Their advice 
was helpful and their welcome encouragement helped ease some of 
our anxiety. Gradually things fell into place. We found reliable 
renters for our house, packed our suitcases as full as we could and 
before long we were ready to go. 


The Adventure Begins 
Novices to world travel, we were relieved to be able to make 
our first trip together with Dennis and Rene, who were on their way 
to Lithuania to attend the Advisory Board meetings. Our flight took 
us from Vancouver to London, then Stockholm and finally Riga. 
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When we landed in Riga, we were amazed by the huge military 
presence at the airport. The troops were not Latvian militia but 
Soviet. Although Soviet troops had withdrawn from Lithuania, they 
were still present in Latvia. We were met by Otonas Balciunas and 
his driver, Zenonas, and soon we were on our way to our new 
adventure. 

On our way to Klaipeda we stopped in Siauliai where Youth 
Ministries International was conducting a youth summer program. 
A number of young people, some of whom became LCC students, 
were present at the meeting at which Otonas Balciunas spoke. It was 
already quite late by the time we left Siauliai and by the time we 
arrived at the College it was about 2 AM. Dennis and Sheri Brooks 
were there to greet us, as well as “Big” Robertas (Robertas 
Vjuzaninas), an LCC guard, who joyfully carried our heavy suitcas- 
es to the fifth floor where the “president’s suite” was located. The 
only thing special about the suite was the telephone which often 
still necessitated a trip to the first or second floor to get the message. 

The adjustment to life in this strange place was not easy. The 
heat during the day — the Baltic area was gripped in a heat wave that 
lasted a month — and the noise of the cranes along the waterfront left 
little opportunity for rest. On the second day in Lithuania, we 
received a fax indicating that Joan’s mother had suffered a heart 
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Barbeque. 


attack and was not expected to live. This required some quick deci- 
sion-making. We decided Joan should go home to her mother’s 
funeral despite all the things that needed doing at the College. A 
summer staff person agreed to help with the transportation to 
Vilnius and Joan flew home on her Christmas ticket after only a few 
days in Lithuania. 

During Joan’s week-long absence, a number of significant 
events took place including the barbecue and closing program of 
the Summer Institute. In addition, the LCC Advisory Board meet- 
ings were held August 5 to 6 at the Klaipeda Hotel. As interim pres- 
ident I was expected to be present for all these meetings and appear 
knowledgeable even though I was still not sure how to get from the 
Karklu dorm to the LCC offices without getting lost. I found myself 
on a steep learning curve, but was always thankful for those around 
who offered support and help. 

A significant event during our first few weeks in Lithuania was 
the visit on August 9, 1994 of a delegation from the Canadian gov- 
ernment. They had come to check on the worthiness of an LCC 
application for a CIDA (Canadian International Development 
Agency) grant. The group included Michael Phillips, the Canadian 
Ambassador to the Baltics, Jesse Flis, government MP from Toronto, 
Nick Etheridge, Attache in Riga, and Greg Alton, in charge of pub- 
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lic relations for the government. The local press and TV covered the 
event. The group was duly impressed with what they saw and 
heard and the result was the first of a number of CIDA grants that 
helped LCC purchase needed equipment and books. The role 
played by LCC advocate, Ligija Kaminskiene, was significant. Her 
influence at this meeting and her passion for LCC were major con- 
tributing factors in the success of the LCC application. 

There were times during the first few weeks when I wondered 
whether I would survive all the stress. On one occasion I faxed Rene 
Neumann and asked her to contact my cardiologist because I was 
having chest pains and I feared I was having a heart attack. Doctor 
Art Friesen, my heart specialist, phoned back within a short time 
and assured me I'd be fine. His assurance that it was only pressure 
was a great relief and the burden lifted immediately. I had courage 
to go on. 

The presence of Len and Audrey Loeppky as part of the admin- 
istrative team was particularly helpful. Their previous experience in 
Lithuania and knowledge of LCC and its history were a great asset. 
Len and I agreed to divide our responsibilities: Len would be 
responsible for all the “in house” affairs and I would be responsible 
for the “out house” or external affairs. This arrangement appeared 
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to work well. We worked as a team out of the same office and I 
learned to appreciate the key role Len played in the effective func- 
tioning of the College. 

We were relieved in the middle of August that the long heat 
wave was finally over and the first rains began to fall after a pro- 
longed drought. There was much to do. A new secretary, Irene, 
began work on August 15. With orientation materials to be assem- 
bled, the copier broke down and could not be repaired. What 
should we do now? A decision was made to purchase a new one 
from money graciously donated by one of the volunteers who had 
come to work on the dorm. By August 29 all the staff had arrived 
and a day’s orientation for new faculty and staff was held. It was 
really inadequate, but we did what we could under the circum- 
stances. 

Also during this time the first group of exchange students from 
Concord College in Winnipeg arrived together with Henry and 
Mary Dueck. We were embarrassed to show them to the their dorms 
in a twelve-storey apartment building housing mostly sailors who 
were being trained at the Maritime College across the street. Rooms 
for the exchange students had to be cleaned and scrubbed but they 
pitched in without complaints. All eight had to cook on one hot 
plate in the hall and they soon demonstrated that students can be 
extremely creative in situations like this. The group related well to 
the Lithuanian students and to each other. On one occasion the male 
exchange students protected the women from an attempted “inva- 
sion” of their rooms. The exchange students survived this incident 
without serious consequences and the offending sailors were disci- 
plined by the rector of the Maritime College. When it was time to 
move the exchange students into the Karklu dorm in November, 
they were almost reluctant to leave their humble flats. 


Fall Semester Begins 

Before classes began in early September Len and I negotiated 
with Viktor Senchella, rector of the Maritime College, for the use of 
several classrooms. This College was built during the Nazi period, 
and on the main floor one could still see a swastika crafted in the tile 
floor. For the next two years College classes met in the Maritime 
College and English Institute classes in the Klaipeda University 
dorm building where the LCC offices were located. Assemblies 
were held in the Maritime College auditorium. 
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Maritime College. 


Many of the traditions of LCC, established the first few years, 
were continued, such as the annual opening barbecue and “Storm 
the Dorm.” We were surprised at the opening barbecue in 1994 to 
see students warming the pop we had worked hard to cool. We did 
not understand that Lithuanians did not drink ice cold drinks. This 
was one of many cultural differences. Fortunately we were saved on 
several occasions from unnecessary embarrassment by sensitive 
Lithuanians. Joan, shopping at the market for flowers for a College 
celebration, was impressed by an arrangement that to her looked 
suitable, only to find out from the vendor that this arrangement, 
with an even number of flowers, was intended for a funeral. 

Since the school was growing, the administration decided in 
the fall of 1994 that there should be some form of student govern- 
ment at LCC. This could provide a significant lesson in democracy 
for students who had very little experience in democratic student 
government. On September 23 Edmundas Kevisas, the youngest 
person ever to be elected to the Klaipeda city council, won a land- 
slide victory as LCC’s first student council president. 

Our life was more than busy. Joan looked after the needs of fac- 
ulty, hosted LCC guests and supervised guards and cleaning staff. I 
taught three blocks of History of Western Civilization as well as an 
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One of Peter Enns’s classes. 


English as an International Language (EIL) class at Klaipeda 
Electric, and attempted to look after administrative details at the 
College. In addition, the renovations at the Karklu dorm were in 
high gear. This necessitated picking up volunteers from the Vilnius 
airport or returning them there after their service was finished and 
finding ways to involve them in the life of the college. 

The volunteers lived in the twelve-storey building across from 
the Karklu dorm where despite their rather primitive living condi- 
tions, they always enjoyed the best of home cooking prepared by 
their innovative wives. Although the work on the dorm progressed 
quickly, it presented some unique challenges. Some of these came 
from a misunderstanding of language. For instance, when North 
Americans talked about “the project” the Lithuanians understood 
it to mean the architectural drawings. Time and again we discov- 
ered that it was wise for North Americans to engage the help of 
Lithuanian friends. 

The responsibility for furnishing the rooms of the renovated 
dormitory fell mostly on Joan. In Canada this would have been a 
small task. However, in Lithuania at this time household items 
were in short supply and rarely available in quantity. Linens, 
garbage pails, brooms and other household articles had to be pur- 
chased a few items at a time. We literally bought up all we could in 
the whole city each time we went shopping, probably creating 
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shortages of these supplies for local residents. Refrigerators and 
furniture, however, were available from Lithuanian manufacturers 
and these were purchased as needed. 


November Challenges 

Although September and October went very well, November 
1994 was likely the most difficult month for us in Lithuania. On 
November 14 the first major winter storm broke. Freezing rain cov- 
ered the streets. Several negative things in student life had to be 
dealt with. Len Loeppky gave notice to the Baltijos dorm at the far 
end of the city where many of our students were housed that they 
would be moving into the renovated Karklu dormitory on 
November 26. We were assured that by this date we would have 
the city’s permission to move the students into the second and 
third floors at Karklu. However, our faith was to be tested. 

It became evident, as a result of several meetings with city offi- 
cials, that everything was not going as planned. On November 24, 
two days before about fifty students were to move, a meeting was 
arranged with a city bureaucrat who had the power to give us per- 
mission to occupy the building. Realizing the importance of this 
meeting, I requested the staff to pray as we went to the meeting. Ed 
Loewen who worked on the dorm renovation, our secretary Irene 
who acted as translator, two women architects hired by LCC and I 
constituted the LCC delegation. For about an hour the bureaucrat 
harangued and argued with the architects. It appeared all was lost 
and the three women, almost in tears, began to put on their coats. 
Ed and I, who had been given no opportunity to speak, knew from 
the gestures that there were major problems. 

Finally I asked Irene to interpret for me and I explained to the 
official that we needed his help because fifty students would be 
out on the streets if we did not get his permission to move into the 
Karklu dorm. He sat there and thought for a moment. Then with a 
grin on his face, he stated that we had his permission. The mood 
changed immediately. Ed Loewen and the official struck up a con- 
versation about their common interest in horses and demonstra- 
tions of good will filled the room. Our party left the meeting rejoic- 
ing. Our rejoicing was somewhat tempered later by the realization 
that we had left the lights on in the car and our battery was dead. 
However, that was a small problem compared to what we had just 
been through. 
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Two days later, on a clear cool sunny day on November 26, 
Reuben Holland, one of our volunteers, packed all of the posses- 
sions of the fifty students into his truck and moved them to the 
spanking new dorms at Karklu. To them, their new accommoda- 
tion was heaven compared to what they were used to, and they 
treated their new homes with pride and respect. 

There were other strange happenings in November. Talent 
Nights were already a tradition at LCC. One was planned for 
November 25 in Room 314 at Klaipeda University. It was a windy, 
stormy evening. As usual, the program was action-packed and 
funny, but two presentations stood out. One skit, with overtones of 
the occult in it, wasn’t particularly well done and not well 
received. Another, coming later, was put on by a church drama 
troupe. This skit, well rehearsed and effectively choreographed, 
depicted the last judgement in a dramatic way. One of the actors 
played the role of Christ sending people into eternal punishment. 
When he said, “Depart from me...” and the black-dressed sinners 
banished to eternal punishment slithered behind a curtain, the 
huge window in the auditorium burst open sending the curtain 
flying in the breeze. The audience gasped. It was truly a dramatic 
happening. It couldn’t have been timed more perfectly. In fact, 
some believed it had been planned this way. Was this divine inter- 
vention? 

Also during this time LCC’s Ford Sierra station wagon was 
stolen. There was no trace of the vehicle. However, a week later we 
received a call from the former owner who said the car had been 
found undamaged on a local street. Ed Loewen went to pick it up. 
Two days later, on November 29, workers repairing the sewer sys- 
tem near Klaipeda University discovered a large unexploded WW 
II bomb. The university was evacuated, but the dorm in which 
LCC was located was not notified. Later when we heard of the 
potential danger we were thankful that God had kept us safe. As 
part of the public works improvements, city workers continued 
digging a trench towards the LCC dorm. Here they discovered the 
skeletal remains of a person, perhaps one of the many WW II casu- 
alties. For some time the bones were left lying on a pile of sand 
near the excavation.When this was first reported to me by several 
students, I thought they were joking. However when I went to 
investigate, I discovered it to be true. Nobody appeared to be too 
concerned and the bones remained there for some time. 
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Christmas is Coming 

We not only survived the November trials but the spirit of 
heaviness was replaced with a spirit of optimism and hope. God 
had answered prayer. We looked forward to the Christmas events 
and the end of the term. On December 4 the annual Christmas con- 
cert was held in the packed Klaipeda University auditorium. The 
program, featuring several choirs led by Ernest Dueck and a num- 
ber of LCC musicians, was much-appreciated and proved to be a 
good public relations event. Five days later a special assembly was 
held to say good-bye to the exchange students who left early for 
travel in Europe before flying home. The assembly was fun-filled 
but also deeply emotional because many students had developed 
deep friendships with the exchange students. 

The staff attempted to observe a few Christmas traditions as 
well. We could not find a turkey in Lithuania, and had to settle for 
thirteen skinny broilers for the Christmas dinner held on the fourth 
floor in the LCC lounge. 

Examinations began on December 12 and all marking had to 
be completed during the next five days because most faculty were 
leaving at the end of that week. Len Loeppky’s expertise in pack- 
ing the popular souvenir candlehouses purchased in Panevezys 
was in constant demand. 

Joan and I left for home on December 17, a rather snowy day, 
together with a number of other staff. The red Ford van was loaded 
to the hilt as usual. We had arranged to meet “big” Robertas along 
the freeway in Kaunas so he could bid us farewell. He trudged 
through the snow, waiting for us despite our late arrival because of 
the snow. Robertas demonstrated his devotion to LCC once again 
by waiting patiently until we finally came by. Before we left, 
Robertas gave me one of the medals he had earned while in the 
Soviet military. This symbolized his friendship and devotion to the 
LCC family. 


Dealing with Bureaucracy 
When Lithuania gained independence, enormous changes 
were required in the administration of laws and regulations. Often 
officials were not sure how they should interpret things in the new 
order. This was particularly true when foreigners applied for visas. 
Every situation appeared to be different. 
On one occasion I agreed to pick up Lithuanian visas for two 
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Russian students from St. Petersburg who were leaving the same 
day to return home for the Christmas break. I had other business 
in Vilnius and had been assured that it was just a routine matter to 
pick up the visas. “Big” Robertas and I arrived at the immigration 
offices early, but soon discovered that one application had a pic- 
ture missing and the other was incomplete and unsigned. Robertas 
convinced the official that he could complete the application and 
sign it and the official agreed, indicating that we could pick up the 
visas at 4 PM. We had several problems, however. We had to get 
the visas back to LCC before 8 PM because the two students were 
leaving that evening. We also were not sure we had enough money 
to pay for the visas. We pooled our money and miraculously had 
just enough. We walked some distance to the bank to pay for the 
visas. When we arrived they were just closing. I asked Robertas not 
to allow the woman who was shutting things down to close the 
door. He persuaded her to take just one more customer. We got the 
visas at 4 PM and were back in Klaipeda by 7:45, about fifteen min- 
utes before the students were scheduled to leave for St. Petersburg. 

Visas for staff often caused anxiety. In April 1995 the visas of 
ten staff were expiring and contingency plans were being made in 
case new applications were not successful. We were hoping for a 
three-month extension but even that was doubtful. However, all 
ten received visas for a year, something that at the time seemed 
impossible. Again, God had answered prayers and the semester 
could finish uninterrupted. 

Several EIL teachers whose visas had expired during their 
Christmas vacation outside Lithuania did not realize that the rules 
governing re-entry into the country had changed during their 
absence. Diane Vekved, who had spent her holidays in England, 
managed to get back into the country. However, Mildred Nigh, 
who arrived in Vilnius on February 10, 1995 was denied entry. 
Within ten minutes of her arrival, she was back on the same plane 
and headed for Helsinki and New York. A week later she returned 
to Lithuania, this time with the proper documentation. 


Accreditation 
There was an understanding at the time LCC was founded 
that the government would grant the college some form of accred- 
itation. However, as time went on and governments changed, this 
did not happen. Nevertheless, this issue was very much on the 
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College’s agenda. On February 14, 1995 Len Loeppky and I togeth- 
er with Ligija Kaminskiene met with the head of the Ministry of 
Higher Education in Vilnius to discuss charter issues. This was fol- 
lowed by a meeting in May with Mr.Pudozis, the Vice Minister of 
Education, as well as a meeting with the Science Council in 
Klaipeda. It was soon apparent that there were some powerful 
forces working against the granting of accreditation and other 
measures would have to be attempted. 

Because discussions with the government were not making 
any visible progress, developing an association with Klaipeda 
University appeared a promising way to resolve the accreditation 
issue. I met with the rector of the University, Dr. Vaitkunis, on May 
1, 1995 for some preliminary discussions and even drafted an asso- 
ciation agreement. Several further meetings between Dr. 
Vaitkunas, Art DeFehr, Dennis Neumann and myself took place 
followed by significant meetings during the summer. On May 19 
the KU senate passed a motion authorizing a study of the LCC cur- 
riculum. On July 16 I met with a Klaipeda University Senate 
Committee to discuss the LCC curriculum and possible associa- 
tion. Although these meetings appeared promising, no action was 
forthcoming and the association initiative was eventually 
dropped. 


Getting on with Business 

Near the end of February 1995 renovation of the Karklu dorm 
had advanced to the point where the first three floors were com- 
pleted. February 27 was designated as the library moving day. 
Audrey Loeppky, LCC librarian, had worked out a plan for students 
to carry the library holdings from the Klaipeda University dorm to 
the spacious facilities in the Karklu dorm. In three hours the whole 
library was moved and was ready for operation the next day. 

Because supplies, especially for the dorm renovations, were 
hard to get, a 40-foot container was shipped from Winnipeg to 
Klaipeda. This was the fifth and last container to be shipped from 
Canada. I spent several anxious days worried about its safe arrival, 
getting it through customs and getting it unpacked. I had heard 
some of the stories about the trouble Ernie Reimer had with previ- 
ous containers so I prepared myself for the worst scenario. The con- 
tainer arrived on May 5 by truck from Riga. When the driver 
checked in at the LCC office, he was concerned that the color of his 
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papers was wrong. After a telephone call to Riga and assurances 
that the color didn’t matter, we proceeded to get the container 
through customs. I went to the customs together with our account- 
ant, Ausra Vaitkeviciute. Ausra, a third year LCC student, looked 
after the LCC office accounting. I often called upon Ausra’s expert- 
ise to resolve local issues and she demonstrated great skill in this. 
Fortunately our agent was a customs officer with whom I and Ausra 
had previously dealt a number of times. He was most helpful and 
within twenty minutes we had taken care of all of the necessary 
paper work. We were even permitted to break the seal on the con- 
tainer ourselves. With the help of students, we got the huge con- 
tainer unloaded within several hours without a hitch. Once again 
the Lord had undertaken. 

On April 7 and 8, 1995, while Len Loeppky and I were in 
Panevezys and Siauliai interviewing prospective students, the col- 
lege was faced with challenges related to volunteers. John Braun, 
one of our college faculty, had developed a blood clot in his one eye 
and was rapidly losing sight in it. A doctor at the American clinic in 
Vilnius recommended he return home as soon as possible. The next 
day John and his wife Mary were on their way back to Calgary. 
Thanks to the cooperation of a number of faculty, teaching adjust- 
ments were made and we were able to complete the term without a 
major crisis. 

On May 22 Doctors May, Gardner and Polyzoi, professors from 
the University of Winnipeg, came to Klaipeda to see first hand the 
institution from which the University was receiving exchange stu- 
dents. It was my privilege to give them a tour of the city and pro- 
vide them with a few memorable experiences. We took them to a 
concert at the drama theatre on Saturday night. On the way back we 
took a mini van whose driver was determined to give the ladies the 
ride of their lives. He raced along the uneven cobblestone street 
bouncing them up and down in their seats. It was all quite hilarious. 
The next day I took the three women on a tour of the beach on the 
spit. We strolled along the beautiful beach deep in discussion, 
unaware that we had sauntered into the nude section. Embarrassed, 
we quickly retreated to the area where people were more appropri- 
ately attired. 

Most of the winter staff left for home at the end of May, but Joan 
and I agreed to stay for the anticipated arrival of Jim and Virginia 
Mininger. Len Loeppky was accepted for EIL studies at the Soros 
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Foundation School in Cambridge, so Joan and I were left very much 
on our own. On June 12, 1995 the first inter-session college classes 
began. Two courses were offered: Introduction to Economics and 
Introduction to Microcomputers. 

On June 15 the Logos II ship arrived in Klaipeda harbor. The 
coming of the ship was a big event in the city. Logos II personnel uti- 
lized the skills of many LCC students as guides and translators. 
They sponsored an entertaining cultural evening at the drama the- 
atre to a packed audience. An invitation to make a Christian com- 
mitment followed. 

The first two weeks of July 1995 proved to be busy as well. On 
July 1 two persons from EDUPLUS arrived to monitor the agree- 
ment between the Canadian government and LCC. They spent three 
days at LCC interviewing various people who were still around at 
this time. At the same time 38 summer staff arrived and had to be 
settled in. In addition, the second group of inter-session courses 
began with Dr. Lin Geiger and Jim Porter. 

One of the highlights of these two weeks was the baptism of six 
LCC students by Otonas Balciunas and Jerrold Paetkau at the 
Melnrage beach. The baptism took place early Sunday morning on 
July 9 before the beach crowd appeared. The weather was perfect — 
a clear sky and little wind. It was certainly one of our most memo- 
rable experiences in Lithuania. On June 14 Joan and I flew home for 
a summer break. There had been no opportunity for a briefing ses- 
sion with Jim and Virginia Mininger. They arrived in Vilnius an 
hour after our departure to assume the presidency of LCC. 


Return to LCC 

Our original commitment was to be at LCC for just one year. 
However, the needs at LCC persuaded us to spend an additional 
year in Lithuania. We returned to Lithuania at the end of August, 
1995. Joan’s role remained the same. My role was to teach two 
blocks of History of Western Civilization and also some EIL. In 
addition, I took on some of the responsibilities for the security of the 
LCC building. 

Jim Mininger was officially installed as president of LCC at a 
special student assembly held on October 24, 1995. Otonas 
Balciunas was present as well as former interim president Ernie 
Reimer. Art Defehr gave an excellent talk on the meaning of a liber- 
al arts education. 
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Dr. Jim and Virginia Mininger at Jim’s inauguration. 


One of the ways in which LCC faculty attempted to relate more 
effectively to the Lithuanian community was by organizing an 
English Club. At the first meeting of the 1995-96 season Sarah 
Klassen read some of her poetry and Sam Megli gave a talk on 
North American Thanksgiving traditions. The group met each 
month and alternated between a Lithuanian and a North American 
theme. The English Club provided opportunity for Lithuanians to 
exercise their English speaking skills with the faculty and also gave 
North Americans more insight into Lithuanian culture. 

Many LCC traditions were established in the first few years. In 
1995 Al Peterson had his class prepared an entertaining “Old 
Testament Party” where Old Testament themes were presented 
through dance, music, and drama. The creative Lithuanian students 
provided an interesting evening. The “party,” one of the memorable 
evenings of the year, became a tradition that Grayson Paschke’s first 
year students continued with a similar event the next year. 

Dessert concerts were another North American Christmas 
event brought to Lithuania by North American staff. On December 
2 and 3 of 1995 LCC put on two elaborate dessert concerts organized 
by director Irene Funk. The magnitude of this undertaking in the 
rather unsuitable facilities necessitated the cooperation and hard 
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work of the whole staff. The evenings were excellent and the 
response equally so. However, the amount of work required con- 
vinced the staff not to repeat this venture in the future, but instead 
look for a more suitable facility and alternate forms for social inter- 
action. 


The January Crisis 

Some of the most dramatic and threatening events in the histo- 
ry of LCC occurred in the first few months of 1996. On January 20 
Lithuanian radio and television broadcast a news release from a 
commission on education and culture announcing the immediate 
closure of several institutions including LCC. Jim Mininger and Art 
DeFehr were in San Fransisco at the time and the news was relayed 
to them quickly. They made immediate plans to return to Lithuania. 
In the meantime, steps were taken to safeguard LCC documents in 
case there was a government lockdown. The next Monday and 
Tuesday, Jim Mininger, Art Defehr and Otonas Balciunas made sig- 
nificant contacts with various government officials and other influ- 
ential people and the crisis appeared soon diminished as the initia- 
tors of the threat backed off due to increasing pressure from various 
influential groups. . 

However, it appeared that even though opponents of LCC had 
failed in January, other tactics could be used to cause difficulty for 
the College. On February 5 several government inspectors arrived 
at LCC to review LCC accounts. They announced they would be 
spending two weeks at the College but they did not divulge who 
sent them or what their purpose was. The inspectors tabled their 
report on February 23. They made a number of suggestions as to 
what LCC needed to do to comply with Lithuanian laws. They also 
requested to see receipts for 0.2 million lita which they contended 
was to be spent on the dormitory according to the agreement with 
the Maritime College. Fortunately these receipts were available 
from the Canadian office. The difficulties LCC was experiencing 
necessitated strategic action. On February 25 the students held a 
special prayer meeting for LCC. The same day Jim Mininger 
engaged a lawyer to handle LCC’s legal affairs and arranged to use 
Zenonas Buivydas, a Lithuania Christian Fund employee, to assist 
with governmental affairs. 

On February 21 a radio commentator suggested parents with- 
draw their children from LCC since it was “an illegal institution.” 
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Shrove Tuesday celebration. 


The commentator also suggested the Shrove Tuesday celebration 
held at the Karklu dorm was in reality a protest demonstration 
against LCC. This was clearly not so. Joan and I were there and 
protest was not part of the evening. The students were quite upset 
with the tactics being used against LCC and some planned a series 
of actions to set the record straight. A few parents raised some ques- 
tions, but no students left the College. 

The attacks on the College subsided, but in April another crisis 
appeared. Government tax inspectors attempted to tax staff 
stipends. Stipends were actually funds paid by the volunteer staff 
for their own support to LCC and reimbursed in the form of 
stipends. The action was eventually dropped when it became clear 
there was no case. However the tax collectors assessed LCC some 
$3000 which they claimed were back taxes and penalties. As far as 
LCC was concerned, all Lithuanian laws had been adhered to. 
Lithuanian consultants assured LCC that this kind of action was not 
unusual. As a result it was decided that it was best to pay the sum 
and begin with a clean slate. 

With the settlement of the tax issue, the difficult period seemed 
to be over, and LCC could turn to more enjoyable ventures. On 
April 19, 1996 the musical “Celebrate Life” was presented at the 
Klaipeda University auditorium under the direction of Irene Funk. 
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The presentation included both staff and students, soloists, actors 
and dancers. The program was well received. The musical was 
repeated for a good audience in Siauliai the next evening. The choir 
chartered two buses to go to Siauliai. On the way back to Klaipeda, 
one bus broke down about 100 kilometers from Klaipeda. The bus 
driver was unable to fix the problem and so he left the passengers 
on the bus and went to find help. When he did not return after a 
considerable time, the passengers decided they’d have to take some 
initiative if they were not to spend the whole night on the bus. They 
flagged down a car going west to Klaipeda and sent a message with 
the occupants to be delivered to LCC. 

Even though it was about midnight, Joan was still up and talk- 
ing to the guard when the message about the stranded passengers 
arrived. A second year student, Anatolijus, who had a reputation for 
being a problem solver was coming down the stairs after visiting 
someone in the dorm. Joan stopped him and told him of the dilem- 
ma. He immediately got on the phone and convinced a city bus 
driver to take a city bus and rescue the stranded group. The price of 
$100 lita looked good under the circumstances. About an hour later 
Anatolijus arrived at the scene in the school van. The bus was not 
far behind. The group arrived back at the College about 2 AM, 
thankful for this ingenious rescue. 

Len Loeppky and I had interviewed potential students the pre- 
vious year and Jim Mininger decided that we should continue to do 
that. During the last few weeks of April, Len and I conducted a 
series of interviews in Klaipeda, Siauliai, Panevezys, Kaunas and 
Vilnius. 

On April 26 I traveled to Vilnius to deliver a lecture at the 
University of Vilnius on the topic “Canada: Diversities and 
Dilemmas.” The lecture was arranged by the Canadian Embassy 
and the Lithuanian-North American Studies Association. 

Meanwhile Joan was busy with several groups of guests. On 
May 6 Jane Holslag from Berlin, Duncan Hanson from Kentucky 
and Dr. Povilas Jasinskas from Vilnius arrived. Their purpose was 
to strengthen ties between the Presbyterian Church and LCC. Jane 
Holslag joined the LCC faculty the next year and a number of other 
Presbyterian instructors followed. On May 7 a group of five people 
including several instructors and two students arrived from a Bible 
school in Finland. The purpose was to find out if LCC was an appro- 
priate place to send students who wanted an international experi- 
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ence. One of the group enrolled at LCC that fall and became a sig- 
nificant student leader. She met her future husband, a Latvian, at 
LCC and they were married in 1999. 


The Accreditation Issue 

Following the final assembly of 1995-96 on May 10, Jim 
Mininger left for a two-week trip to the United States. His plan was 
to have meetings at Fresno Pacific University and also with the 
Western Association of Schools and Colleges. His hope was to come 
back with an arrangement whereby LCC could get accreditation 
abroad through Fresno Pacific University. Concerned about the 
accreditation issue, some fourth year students indicated to Len and 
me that they did not want to participate in the graduation cere- 
monies. Len and I met with the students and persuaded them to 
participate, but they decided they would not wear cap and gown. 
We felt badly that the accreditation issue was not resolved but could 
do nothing about it. 

Graduation ceremonies were scheduled for May 26. Len and I 
were somewhat nervous, considering the difficulties we had experi- 
enced the previous week. The commencement took place in the 
Klaipeda Drama Theater with Ligija Kaminskiene and Richard 
Kriegbaum, president of Fresno Pacific University, as guest speak- 
ers. The announcement by Dr. Kriegbaum that FPU would welcome 
LCC graduates into their graduate programs was welcomed with 
thunderous applause. A meeting with parents at which Ligija 
Kamiskiene explained the accreditation dilemma was held during 
the intermission and well received. Parents appeared to understand 
and accept the situation and several expressed appreciation for the 
education their children had received at LCC. If the first graduating 
students would be able to obtain good jobs and acceptance into for- 
eign universities, the accreditation issue was bound to have less 
significance. That proved to be the case. 

The LCC board meetings followed graduation. As board mem- 
bers reflected on the events of the last year, they expressed thank- 
fulness for God’s protection and provision. LCC had not only sur- 
vived, but had graduated its first class. There was confidence that 
LCC was in Lithuania to stay. 

We left for home on May 31, 1996 thankful for the wonderful 
experiences of the past two years and the relationships we had built 
with both students and staff. 
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Peter Enns is a retired school administrator who 
served as LCC’s second interim president from 
1994 to 1995. His wife Joan served as hostess. At 
present Peter works half time as Associated Dean 
of Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary, a con- 
sortium member of the Associated Canadian 
Theological Schools (ACTS) at Trinity Western 
University in Langley, BC. He also serves as sec- 
retary for the BC Conference of MB Churches. 
Peter and Joan live in Abbotsford, British 
Columbia and their interests include travel, 
grandchildren, tennis and golf. 
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A Librarian's Story 
Audrey Loeppky 


Time has a way of putting everything into perspective. When I 
look at the years spent at Lithuania Christian College, all the posi- 
tive memories come to the fore. However, my journey to Lithuania 
was not without struggles, doubts and fears. 

When my husband and I worked in Ghana, Africa from 1967 to 
1969, a seed of adventure was planted and we often talked about 
doing volunteer work during retirement. While Len, in preparation 
for early retirement, was taking ESL classes at the University of 
Manitoba, I imagined an exotic place with hot weather and beach- 
es. When Len was approached about teaching in Lithuania in the 
summer of 1991, I surprised myself by telling him to go for it. He 
was to test the water to see if this was really what he wanted to do 
in retirement. Lithuania was a republic of the Soviet Union and we 
would never go there, I told myself. History was made that August 
of 1991 while Len was in Moscow with the summer team: the Soviet 
empire collapsed and Lithuania’s independence was acknowl- 
edged. 


A Nurse Turns Teacher 

The following summer the Institute was moved from 
Panevezys to Klaipeda and Len and I joined the teaching team. 
Fifteen teachers and assistants left Winnipeg, each one taking a box 
of donated books, the beginning of a library at the Institute. 

My first impressions of Klaipeda were mixed. The buildings 
were grey, falling apart and in need of paint, but the landscape was 
beautiful and the city quiet with few vehicles. The shelves in the 
stores were bare and there were line-ups for bread. The people 
appeared reserved and unwilling to make eye contact when we 
passed them on the street. 

That summer Myrna Friesen, librarian at Steinbach Bible 
College, set up a temporary library in a room on the third floor of 
Klaipeda University. Of greatest interest to the summer students 
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were all the magazines with colorful pictures, the latest in fashion 
from the west and recipes. 

What was I going to do that summer? Although I wasn’t a 
trained teacher but a registered nurse, I taught two interactive 
English speaking classes with my husband’s help. I had only 
women in my classes and many of them were my age. I learned so 
much during those six weeks about Lithuania and the oppression its 
people endured under fifty years of Communist rule. The chance to 
study English offered them a faint hope, a window of opportunity 
opening to the future. Coming to the Institute meant sacrifices for 
these wives, mothers and teachers. It was their summer vacation. 
With the shortage of food they should have been at home tending 
their gardens so they would have food for the coming winter. Of 
those not from Klaipeda, many were not able to go home the entire 
five-week summer session. 

After the summer, the temporary library was packed up and 
stored in the newly-renovated LCC facility in the Klaipeda 
University dormitory on Malunininku Street. 


A Difficult Decision 

When we got back to Canada I experienced reverse culture 
shock. My first visit to the supermarket sent my head spinning. All 
this food and so many choices. It didn’t seem fair. After two months 
enjoying family, friends and creature comforts back home, I wasn’t 
too thrilled when Dennis Neumann called from British Columbia to 
ask if Len and I would be interested in going to LCC for an extend- 
ed time. That is when my real spiritual struggle began. I am con- 
vinced that women and mothers have an instinct that wants to stay 
home and keep the brood together. After all, it is the children who 
are supposed to leave home, not the parents. 

During one of my 3 AM awake times I read Isaiah 41:10, “So do 
not fear, for Iam with you; do not be dismayed for I am your God. 
I will strengthen you and help you; I will uphold you with my right- 
eous right hand.” Why could I not just claim that promise and say 
“Yes?” 

Days later I was reading some of the thank you notes I had 
received from my students that summer. One read as follows: 


Dear Audrey, 
Thank you for your coming to my country and looking not 
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only at our faces but hearts too.Thank you for your tenderness 
towards me —a person good for nothing but hoping to be good for 
something. Thank you for the Bible. 

Dalia 


God’s spirit must have prompted me to read that note because 
on November 3, 1992 I wrote in my diary: “With God”s help I will 
be obedient, forget about self and have a positive attitude.” And as 
the saying goes, the rest is history. 


Starting a Library 

A library needs books and an English college library needs 
English book. There were very few available in Lithuania in those 
early years. Many people helped build our library and increase its 
holdings to 13,000 by May 1998 when I left. 

Walter and Esther Dueck, teachers the first year of the Institute 
in Panevezys, obtained surplus texts from an education organiza- 
tion in Ottawa. These books were suitable for a college library and 
proved to be very valuable for the students’ research papers. The 
Winnipeg School Division donated text books which were screened 
by Sarah Klassen and Rosella Schultz, both teachers at the first 
Summer Institute in Panevezys. The books were packaged at Palliser 
Furniture and sent by freight. 

In the summer of 1993, before we left for Lithuania to stay, Len 
and I packaged 144 boxes in our garage, the majority containing 
books. C.W. Hiebert, a retired barber in Steinbach, donated his per- 
sonal library of religious books. The Woodlawn School library gave 
us hundreds of children’s books. These were enjoyed by the staff 
children and by LCC students who earned money as private tutors 
of English. Our family and friends went throught their personal 
libraries and donated fiction and romance novels plus periodicals 
like National Geographic and Canadian Geography. 

The biggest donation that year came from the Hiebert Library at 
Fresno Pacific University. Thousands of books were sent to Palliser 
Furniture where they were culled and then shipped to Lithuania. 
Although not all the books were pertinent to a college library, the 
history and literature books have been invaluable. We placed an ad 
in the local paper and invited the people to come to our library and 
pick up free English books, those we couldn’t use. Many of them 
did. There were also some antique editions of history and literature 
which I have been told now grace the entrance of the new school. 
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Our volunteer teachers at LCC were another wonderful source 
of books. Rich and Bonnie Straight donated their entire personal 
library. Many of them were from Varsity Press and became a helpful 
resource in the spiritual growth of the students. Dr. Elmer Thiessen, 
philosopy professor at LCC in 1993, brought with him a good col- 
lection of philosophy books. These were used for reference in his 
classes and later donated to the library. Wally Roth, 1996-1997, was 
largely responsible for the acquisition of the latest in computer texts 
and magazines. 

And where was the library located? Ernie Reimer, first interim 
president of LCC, relates that the first year they had been given two 
rooms on the main floor of the KU dormitory for the library, but it 
wasn’t until November of 1992 that there were shelves. The teaching 
staff helped shelve the books but there was no librarian. The secre- 
tary, Lana, had her office in the library and monitored the signing 
out of books. 

In the summer of 1993, Adrienne Toews, a librarian from south- 
ern Ontario came to the Language Institute. Adrienne was a native 
Lithuanian who had fled with her family to Germany in the 1940s 
and from there to Canada. This was her first visit back to her moth- 
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Barcoding library acquisition #4000. L-R: Adrienne Toews, Audrey Loeppky, 
Sarah Klassen, and Pearl Plett. 
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erland. Amidst all the emotions of meeting Lithuanian relatives she 
had never seen, she automated the LCC library. Bonnie Straight 
assisted with setting up the computer hardware and Adrienne 
installed the Follett Library software. Then began the arduous task 
of spine-coding and bar-coding all the texts that were on the shelves. 
Pearl Plett, a nurse from Steinbach, and I worked four weeks on that 
specific job. LCC students Lina Zenkiene and Ruta Klevenaite were 
hired to enter all the data into the computer. 

On August 11, 1993, we bar-coded book number 4000 and it was 
Borderwatch, a poetry collection Sarah Klassen had written after her 
1991 Lithuanian teaching experience. Our camera recorded that 
commemorative event. 


Sink or Swim 

The following few days before Adrienne’s departure she gave 
me a crash course on library procedures and I was left to sink or 
swim. I can proudly say that I didn’t sink, but I began one of the 
greatest challenges in my life: starting a new career in retirement. 

With ongoing affirmation and encouragement from the staff 
and students, I began to love my job. To see the students’ excitement 
in being allowed to take books from the shelves was a special 
delight. In the Lithuanian libraries you have access to the card cata- 
logue only and a library employee gets the book for you. Permission 
to take books personally from shelves whetted the students’ appetite 
to search the stacks for the information they needed to complete 
assignments. 

Marlene Hiebert shared the library duties with me that fall and 
the library was open only during school hours. Our students had an 
hour’s walk from the College to Baltijos Gatve where they lived in a 
rented student dormitory. There were three second year College stu- 
dents who were very studious and wanted to study in the library 
after classes. In October I made them reponsible for the library while 
they studied and they would call me to lock up the library when 
they were finished. Having proved themselves dependable keepers 
of the books, these students — Beata Jankauskaite, Ausra Bucaite and 
Dovile Ivaskeviciute — were hired to be the first student library assis- 
tants when we moved to the Karklu location. They held these posi- 
tions until they graduated at LCC’s first commencement. 

That winter the temperature in the library and staff dormitory 
didn’t rise above fifteen degrees Centigrade. City officials set the 
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temperature and we all had to live with that. After work I would 
crawl under the wonderfully warm duvets which had been donated 
to LCC and warm up before I had the courage to make supper in the 
community kitchen. 

In the library we filled the window cracks with toilet paper to 
keep out the cold Baltic Sea breeze. The students layered themselves 
with wool sweaters to keep warm. When it seemed to me that their 
fingers must be too cold to write, I would go to the staff kitchen and 
make a pot of hot tea. I put the tea in a thermal jug and brought 
them cups which I filled so they could warm their hands on the 
cups. I was convinced these students took their studies seriously 
and would truly prove to be worthy of the degrees they were work- 
ing toward. 

The following year the student population grew and the library 
was bursting at the seams. During the October 1994 board meeet- 
ings, the board members saw the cramped library quarters and 
decided to renovate the first floor of the Karklu Dormitory. The 
other four floors were being made into dormitory rooms for the stu- 
dents. You can imagine the excitement of the students when they 
were told that the library would be housed in the same building 
where they would live. 

The volunteer construction staff worked hard to complete the 
library. Under the supervision of Ed Loewen from Winnipeg, two 
students were trained to build library furnishings. Valerij Judin and 
Dmitrj Babic built all the library stacks during the Christmas break 
of 1994. What a splendid job! Ed Loewen built the library circulation 
desk and computer tables. 


A New Home for the Library 

The new library was six times the size of our first library. It 
boasted a proper circulation desk, a book return bin and shelves dis- 
playing all the current journals and periodicals, as well as two com- 
puters for library search, one with CD Rom. The hottest periodicals 
were the Lithuanian language daily papers, Klaipeda and Lietuvos 
Rytas. A number of videos were donated by LCC volunteers. Across 
the hall from the library were two reading rooms used for study by 
students and sometimes for classes or video viewing. 

February 27, 1995 was moving day for the library. For weeks I 
had been mentally moving the library wondering how best to trans- 
fer 7000 books plus periodicals and library furniture. If you have 
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Moving the library from Malunininku 4 to Karklu 5. 


lived in Klaipeda you know that February weather can change 
seven times in a day. Moving day was cool with cloud cover. The 
ground was dry, eliminating the danger of books falling into pud- 
dles of water or snow. Classes were cancelled at 1:30 PM and stu- 
dents and staff alike made a human chain from Malunininku 4 to 
Karklu 5. In the old library Randy Dueck put a stack of books into 
the arms of each person and Lorraine Dueck assigned a number. 
When they reached the new library, Robin Gingerich checked the 
numbers to make sure they were arriving consecutively, and I 
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directed them to the correct stacks where John and Mary Braun 
placed them on the shelves. Amazingly, we completed the job in 
three hours with each carrier having made approximately four trips. 
The following morning the library was open for business as usual. 

Distributing and collecting college texts also became the 
responsibility of the librarian. The college faculty gave the librarian 
a list of the required texts for their courses and the first day of class- 
es the students signed out texts for the semester. If students failed to 
return their books at the end of the semester, marks were withheld. 
I can happily say that this happened only on rare occasions. 

What a thrill it was to work in the new library. My student 
assistants and volunteer staff helped to make it a user-friendly 
place. Vera Enns became a regular library volunteer in spring 
semester from 1996 on. 
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Audrey Loeppky, first LCC librarian with Beata Jankauskaite, present librarian. 


Beata Jankauskaite, a student library assistant, was hired to 
continue in the library after graduating from LCC in May 1996. She 
held this position for two years, demonstrating excellent leadership. 
When I left LCC in May 1998, she took over as head librarian. She 
realized that to keep her position further studies were essential. In 
August 1999 Beata enrolled at Dominican University in Chicago 
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where she received her master’s degree in Library Science and 
Technology. It has been exciting to see her excel in her studies and 
then return to LCC as a qualified librarian in January 2001. 

The major thrust during my last three years was the acquisiton 
of new books, made possible through Ed Buller’s efforts to get a 
CIDA (Canadian International Development Agency) grant for the 
school. When I was told of the money allotted to the library it was- 
n't difficult to get the teachers to order books for their disciplines. 
This grant money was also used to purchase texts for business, com- 
puter, philosohy, psychology and literature. The 1997 leather edition 
of Encyclopaedia Britannica was a prize acquisiton. Books were 
ordered through Delta Publishers in London, England and shipped 
to Lithuania quickly and without charge. However, customs hassles 
could be tedious. 


Life Beyond the Library 

Even though working in the library was my major focus the 
five years we were in Lithuania, I wore other hats as well. The one 
I received much personal satisfaction from was being nurse and care 
giver. Word got around very fast that the librarian was also a nurse, 
so my first aid kit was well stocked, both in the library and in our 
apartment. Many times a student just needed a cup of tea and a lis- 
tener to help ease the loneliness or stress of difficult studies in a sec- 
ond or third language. 





One month after the library moved into the Karklu dorm, Len 
and I moved into our own self-contained suite on the main floor of 
the dorm, near the library. It was twenty square meters of private 
heaven. I could invite company any time and never have to wonder 
if the community kitchen oven or pots would be available. The rela- 
tionships that were built and nurtured around our table are the 
gems that we treasure to this day. 

It doesn’t take long to create traditions and we were able to do 
that with a few of our Lithuanian friends. In December 1993, Len 
and I used the occasion of the school’s Christmas concert to invite 
some of the Klaipeda students from my 1992 summer classes, and 
their spouses. Wanting to share some of our Canadian Christmas 
tradtions, we invited them for dinner before the concert. I couldn’t 
find a turkey, so chicken and all the trimmings would have to do. 
For five years we enjoyed dinner and the school concert with Nijole 
and Napoleon, Gabija and Vytautas (he died the second year) and 
Janina and Casimir. 

For three and a half years Len and I led a Navigators’ disciple- 
ship Bible study with students who had expressed a desire to grow 
in their spiritual life. It is a thrill to see that these same students are 
the ones taking on Christian leadership in their communities today. 
We were only the vessels and God did the work of training young 
men and women for his glory. 

Our lives have been enriched by invitations into so many 
homes of our students. They shared their culture with pride and 
nostalgia. The meals were often banquets fit for royalty, even 
though we knew they really had very little to feed themselves. I 
have learned much about hospitality and the gift of giving to some- 
one who is a stranger. I hope I have been a gracious guest over those 
seven years in Lithuania. 

I remember with pleasure the shipments that arrived from 
Winnipeg. One year Leona DeFehr organized a clothing shipment 
to Lithuania. She recruited volunteers to sort the clothes at the 
Mennonite Central Committee headquarter in Winnipeg where they 
were then packaged into 200-pound bundles for shipping. For those 
who gave their possessions and time for that project I want to relate 
one of many stories that could be told. 

The bundles of clothes arrived in the fall of 1993. Under 
Elfrieda Reimer’s leadership the bundles were unwrapped and 
sorted into piles of dresses, blouses, sweaters and coats. Just before 
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the Christmas break our LCC students were given the first oppor- 
tunity to choose clothes for themselves. Ernie Reimer arranged for 
the distribution of the rest to orphanages and surrounding villages. 

One Saturday in February I was working alongside second year 
college students cleaning up the cardboard that had been used to 
package the clothing bundles. We carried the cardboard to a dump- 
ster located across the street from the Karklu dorm. After we had 
made a few trips, an elderly woman too sparsely dressed for the 
cold came and asked if she could have the cardboard. The students 
enquired what she wanted it for. It was to heat her house; she had 
no more wood. We then noticed that she had already salvaged some 
of the broken chairs discarded from the Karklu dorm. 

When we returned to the dorm, I remembered the clothes that 
were still awaiting distribution. We picked out a warm winter coat, 
some sweaters, wool scarves and a pair of winter boots and brought 
them to her. She accepted the clothing with tears in her eyes. What 
a thrill to bring joy to her heart and warmth to her body. We made 
the delivery; others provided the gift. 

Today I shamefully look back at how I struggled to say “yes” to 
a few short years of volunteer service. I am thankful for all the spe- 
cial people God brought into my life while in Lithuania and the 
privilege to have a small part in the pioneering work of Lithuania 
Christian College. 


Audrey Loeppky is a trained nurse who worked as 
a teaching assistant in elementary schools in 
Steinbach, Manitoba before her long-term service 
at LCC where she served as librarian until 1998. 
Since returning to Steinbach, she has enjoyed 
grand-parenting her grandson two days a week, 
gardening, occasionally accompanying Len on his 
travels and hosting many former staff, graduates, 
and exchange students of LCC. Audrey and Len 
are the parents of three sons. 
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A Widening Vision 


The Presbyterian Connection 
John Gillies 


Remembering the early days of Lithuania Christian College is 
stll, for me, a moving experence. Literally. 

I arrived in Klaipeda in 1992 on the day an eighteen-wheeler 
filled with used furniture pulled up behind the Humanities 
Building of Klaipeda University, having just arrived from Germany. 
We - teachers, students, administrators — picked up our beds and 
walked, some of us up three flights of stairs. There wasn’t an eleva- 
tor. We — men and women - also carried mattresses, European-style 
wardrobes, tables and chairs. It was equal opportunity. 

That first summer was an experiment in coping. Classrooms 
and faculty workrooms were located in the old Humanities 
Building, which was damp, dark and dour. Also smelly. Getting the 
right key for the right classroom from a gruff older female guard 
seated in her Soviet-era glass-enclosed cubicle at the main entrance 
was especially intimidating for non-Lithuanian speakers. Later, of 
course, offices and classrooms would be available in the remodelled 
dormitory building. Today, there is a brand new campus. 

We also learned about students during that first year. They 
came with a great desire to improve their knowledge of English, but 
their levels of fluency differed. Where should they be placed? Some 
were recent high school graduates, others were working adults, 
most of whom taught English. How to do effective interactive con- 
versation with people of diverse backgrounds and experience? 
Answers emerged as an ecumenical and intergenerational faculty 
and staff planned and prayed together. 

The mornings in those intense summer sessions were devoted 
to learning English as it is spoken. A variety of electives were 
offered in the afternoon. My librarian and story-teller wife, 
Carolyn, taught a course on “Teaching Values Through Creative 
Story-telling,” which attracted many of the schoolteachers. I taught 
Bible, a survey course — hard to do in six weeks — and Introduction 
to Communications. In other years I served as chaplain. 
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I speak Lithuanian (my father was born in Lithuania) but this 
was not always an advantage in teaching English. Teachers are 
urged to use English as much as possible if not always. Also, the 
student body soon included students from Latvia, Russia and 
Ukraine, and English became our common language. However, 
Lithuanian was an advantage in conversing, especially after Bible 
classes, with Lithuanian young people who had questions about 
their faith (or lack of it) and curiosity about mine. 

One of the highlights of those early years at LCC was a semi- 
nar for evangelical pastors, arranged because Art DeFehr was 
eager to see use made of available space during the time between 
semesters. In 1993 twenty pastors gathered in Klaipeda. The semi- 
nar leader was Dr. Jaro Krivolavy, a lay leader in the church of the 
Czech Brethren and a clinical psychologist. He was a European, a 
Czech who had survived communism. He introduced us to the 
special ministry of pastoral counseling, a new concept for these 
pastors. 

However, perhaps the most important feature of this gather- 
ing was the opportunity Baptists, Free Church, Lutheran, 
Pentecostal and Reformed Christians had to meet and share with 
each other. 

I am a Presbyterian and was commissioned to work with the 
Reformed Church of Lithuania, part of the worldwide 
Presbyterian-Reformed family. That church was established in 
1555, and thus is much older than mine, older even than the 
Church of Scotland. But this minority church suffered much dur- 
ing the fifty-year-long Soviet occupation of Lithuania and suffers 
still from its loss of properties, but especially its loss of leadership. 
LCC, of course, exists to help prepare future leaders for the nation 
and the church. At least ten Presbyterians have served on the LCC 
faculty in recent years. And my Presbytery (Mission Presbytery in 
Texas) has given eight scholarships. Most of the scholarship recip- 
ients are active lay leaders. One is completing graduate studies in 
Christian education. 

I was not in Lithuania at the time LCC tried to establish itself 
in Panevezys. I did hear about it because it was widely reported in 
the Lithuanian press. That part of northeastern Lithuania is strong- 
ly Roman Catholic, whereas Klaipeda, with its German 
antecedents, was once predominantly Lutheran. Protestants were 
not welcomed in the Panevezys enclave, where Mennonites were 
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viewed as just another of the many new and suspect groups invad- 
ing this Baltic land. Furthermore, Mennonites, assumed to be the 
founders of LCC, were described as a “peace church.” This was a 
pejorative term, perhaps due to the anti-communism of the new 
independent Lithuania, which remembered the Soviet “peace con- 
ferences” as political instruments of the cold war. 

During that period, Cardinal Patrick Cassidy, head of the 
Secretariat for Christian Unity at the Vatican, visited Austin, Texas, 
where I lived. I spoke with him about the Panevezys impasse, 
which ultimately forced LCC to locate elsewhere. Cardinal Cassidy 
knew of the situation, regretted it and said, “A few bishops will 
have to pass away before this will be resolved.” 

And there have been changes. Several bishops have died. 
Their replacements appear to be supportive of a growing charis- 
matic movement within the Roman Catholic Church. Decisions 
made at Vatican II are finally being implemented. The Franciscan 
Order has again become an evangelistic preaching order. For me, a 
cause for special joy is the establishment of the Bible Society of 
Lithuania, governed by Roman Catholics, Eastern Orthodox and 
Protestants, presently the only expression of authentic ecumenical 
activity in Lithuania. 

In October 1999 I was again in Lithuania, this time to partici- 
pate in the public presentation of the new edition of the Lithuanian 
Bible, a project which had occupied many of us for two decades. It 
was published by the Bible Society of Lithuania, in two editions: 
one, “ecumenical,” containing the non-canonical books; the sec- 
ond, without the apocryphal books, for Protestant readers. 

At the Catholic Cathedral in Siauliai, the director of the Bible 
Society and I delivered 173 copies of the ecumenical edition to the 
Cathedral parish. This gift resulted from the concern of an interna- 
tional student from Lithuania and the financial aid of a 
Presbyterian church in Kerrville, Texas. The monsignor gave a brief 
homily on the importance of reading Scripture. Then he prayed, 
thanking God for Protestants, so far away, who cared enough that 
his people might have their own copy of the Bible to read. 

I feel blessed to have witnessed in my lifetime the many ways 
the Kingdom has come to the land of my forefathers. Part of that 
lifetime has included multiple visits to LCC both as a faculty and 
as a board member. 

Thanks be to God. 
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John and Carolyn Gillies make their home in 
Texas. 
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A New Church in Klaipeda 
Jerrold Paetkau 


A yellow freesia will always remind me of Lithuania. On 
August 6, 1994 our family arrived in Lithuania after an adventure of 
endurance: a six-hour layover in London, a night in Sweden and a 
van ride from Riga, with two preschoolers, eleven suitcases, and a lot 
of unknowns. Our first realization that things were different came on 
our flight from Sweden to Latvia. The plane was almost empty and 
the stewardess was very accommodating — upgrading our seats to 
first class. The kids loved the Lego flight pack, but not the raw fish 
for lunch. Riga’s airport was just beginning its reconstruction and it 
was difficult to distinguish what was being fixed and what needed 
fixing. We landed after traveling for 36 hours — adrenaline running, 
expectations high, our senses on overload and keenly aware of every 
new sight, sound, and smell. 

At the airport we were met and welcomed into our new life in 
Lithuania. Ingrida’s sweet smile and a yellow freesia calmed our 
fears. We began our trip crowding into the red van with two LCC 
board members who had arrived earlier in the day. The driver, a 
Summer Institute teacher, spilled his encyclopedic knowledge of a 
summer’s stay in Lithuania as we wove our way out of the airport 
and headed toward the border. Our kids, who had not stomached 
the fish on the plane, were soon hungry. Ingrida spotted a kiosk and 
supplied a few Lats to buy cookies and juice. The kids slept, we 
dozed and eventually we arrived in Klaipeda. 

The summer school was in the midst of its closing barbecue. We 
stumbled from the van, bewildered by the confusion of laughter, 
dancing, accordion music and people warming their coke bottles 
over the fire. We made our way through the throng — our kids clutch- 
ing our knees with one hand and devouring hotdogs with the other 
—and retreated to the hotel. Three metal cots cemented into the floor, 
yellow-green peeling painted walls, and a view overlooking the 
bleakest alley we had ever seen. We had arrived. And on top of our 
pile of suitcases in the middle of the floor, rested the yellow freesia. 
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Where is Lithuania? 

In the summer of 1993, at the Mennonite Brethren General 
Conference in Winnipeg, I walked into the auditorium prepared to 
listen to the report from the mission board. One of the mission exec- 
utives was sitting beside me, and we soon began to speak about 
ministry opportunities with Mennonite Brethren Missions and 
Services International. Lithuania came up as a potential opening. It 
sounded interesting. Later that night I phoned Jean and asked if she 
would like to go to Lithuania and work at a college for a few years. 

“Where is Lithuania?” Jean asked 

“T’m not sure,” I said, “but I don’t think it’s in Africa.” 

That conference weekend was a blur of activity. I talked with 
the mission agency and others who had been to Lithuania. Ernie 
and Elfrieda were very encouraging, Steve Klassen was convincing 
and the people with MBMSI helped get us signed up. I still wasn’t 
exactly sure where Lithuania was, but I knew that we were going. 

After being accepted with MBMSIL, we were invited by the mis- 
sion agency to attend an orientation session in Fresno, California at 
the MB Seminary. Fresno is a great place to be in the winter. Orange 
season flows into strawberry season and then comes swimming sea- 
son. The kids loved it there and so did we. Our time in Fresno pre- 
pared us for our adventure overseas. We learned cross-cultural 
adaptive skills, how to learn another language and ways to present 
the message of God’s Kingdom on earth through Jesus. It was also 
a time when we established friendships that have continued. 

When we first arrived in Klaipeda, Jurga oriented us. She told 
us about Lithuanian history and introduced us to zeppelini, a meat- 
filled potato dumpling. Jurga was our first language tutor, and she 
soon had us convinced that learning the language was possible. She 
invited us to meet her family. Her mother is an excellent cook and 
the zeppelini were great. We spent the afternoon exhausting our lan- 
guage skills — telling where we were from, our names, what we did 
and how long we had lived in Lithuania. Then Jurga’s mother told 
us, as Jurga interpreted, about life under communism, living and 
working in a depressed economy and finding hope in God. 

Teaching is what teachers do best. We came to LCC to teach and 
to help out with chapels and counseling. Jean began her role as a 
counselor as soon as she arrived, and I taught religion courses and 
started to organize staff church services. During our first year, we 
formalized the creation of Klaipeda International Fellowship (KIF) 
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Christmas at the Paetkau’s. 


as an English language church service for staff and students. We had 
a regular attendance averaging 100 people, including people from 
the community and students. As a church, we organized trips to the 
orphanage where we also held a workday fixing and painting the 
playground equipment. 

In our years in Klaipeda we lived in various homes, and we 
have memories of each. Our fourth home was a beautiful apartment 
over the post office on Sportininku Street. Our friends helped us 
wallpaper the bedrooms and refinish the kitchen floor and counters 
before we moved in. The summer had flown by; church members 
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Party-time at the Paetkau’s. 


had slept in our living room and in the kids’ room. The church camp 
had been exciting, days at the beach had been relaxing. We were 
looking forward to a great new term at college. It was a kind of cel- 
ebration of the fall, a honeymoon of expectancy. 


Deluge 

Then one day while I was teaching at LCC, the kids at school 
and Jean out to the Oil Terminal for lunch with friends, water 
poured through the ceiling in both bedrooms and kitchen. When 
Jean opened the apartment door she stared at our personal Niagara 
Falls. I was called from my teaching and others came with buckets, 
mops, rags and sponges while I started throwing bedding and 
clothes out into the hallway; mattresses were next and finally the 
dressers. In our room, chunks of ceiling plaster had fallen down and 
bounced off the bed. 

Eva, a student, was on the phone trying to get someone at the 
city office to turn the water off, but they couldn’t understand why 
there would be water in our apartment and told us to phone the fire 
hall where we were told this was the city’s responsibility. Neighbors 
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from downstairs came to find out why there was water running into 
their apartments. After the water finally stopped running, we 
learned that the city water department had been testing for leakage 
in the winter heating pipelines. 

Years later Jean and I visited the Niagara Falls in Ontario where 
the power of the water is evidenced in the constant roar and 
swelling mist. We looked at each other, instantly remembering that 
other waterfall we had witnessed. 


Church Planting 

One night Kristina, Beata and Audra came over to our place for 
tea and to talk about church. They had been telling me that they 
really wanted to worship in their own language and didn’t want to 
attend an English language church. They had attended the local 
Lithuanian charismatic and Baptist churches, but had not felt satis- 
fied. They told me a new church was needed. I thought that this was 
an interesting idea and invited them to pray about it. They said they 
would. 

That was Monday night. On Thursday they told me they had 
been praying together with others who felt as they did, and they 
firmly believed a new church needed to be started. So they invited 
me to attend their prayer meeting and discuss it with them. That 
night I went to their meeting expecting to find a handful of young 
people who could be talked into giving up this foolish idea and just 
be satisfied with what was happening already. I walked into the 
room and confronted a gathering of thirty young people. It became 
obvious that this was not a fleeting idea birthed from emotion. We 
talked together and they invited me to plant a new church. I said 
that I would work with a leadership team and help them plant a 
church that was “in Lithuanian, for Lithuanians and by 
Lithuanians” but that I would not be their pastor. I learned from our 
conversations that in their experience pastors often formed rela- 
tionships of control, based on leadership patterns acquired under 
the Soviets. In forming a leadership team, we wanted to return to a 
pattern of leadership that predated communist control. 

That night a new church was formed. In our first year we reg- 
istered the church with the government, wrote our constitution, 
established our identity, hosted summer day camps and baptized 
eight people. The next year we continued to reach into the commu- 
nity with a youth program, summer camps, Bible studies, and again 
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Jerrold (right) baptizes Sigita in the cold Baltic Sea. 


we baptized a group of people. Each week the leadership team 
would meet together, pray and plan the services. I started a 
“preacher’s club,” and for eleven weeks we had preaching in 
Lithuanian. No need to translate an English speaker. 

In our fourth year we helped organize four weddings for 
young Lithuanians connected with LCC and our church. Kathryn 
was flower girl for three of them and even Jonathan got into the act 
as a ring bearer, though his debut was short lived, as he had an 
unsettling bout of stage fright. 

The leadership team at the fledgling church changed every year 
as new people felt God prompting them to give leadership in the 
church. In our fifth year, God brought to our church a Lithuanian 
former pastoral couple who soon joined the leadership team. Now 
that we’ve returned to Canada, they have taken on the role of men- 
toring the leadership team and providing the glue. 

We have seen the church grow from a group of idealistic young 
people to a gathering of community and student members who 
have remained committed to the initial vision of Kristina, Beata and 
Audra. 

MBMSI made it possible for us to spend six years associated 
with LCC and Lithuania. Our roles included being teachers, chap- 
lain, counselor and church planters. Students lived with us, ate our 
food, laughed and cried in our various homes in Klaipeda, helped 
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us move and became life-long friends. We baptized some, married 
others, listened to the stories of many and sought to love them all in 
the name of Jesus. 

Our kids are now learning to become Canadian and are adapt- 
ing very well. Their time in Lithuania taught them to be open to oth- 
ers and to value the things that build people up and draw them clos- 
er together. All of us learned to appreciate the time we have togeth- 
er and to treasure relationships — a reflection of what many believ- 
ers in Lithuania are learning to value. 


Jerrold and Jean Paetkau worked with LCC from 
1994 to 2000. Since returning to Canada, they 
make their home on Vancouver Island. Jean enjoys 
the scenic forty-minute commute to Port Alberni 
where she is a full time counseler at the Women’s 
Resource Center, working primarily with children. 
Jerrold is a full time student at Malaspina 
University in Nanaimo, working on concurrent 
BA and BEd programs. He looks forward to 
becoming a high school history teacher by 2004. 
Kathryn and Jonathan attend Arrowview 
Elementary School and belong to “Breaker’s Swim 
Club.” Aaron is a happy three-year-old. 
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Finding Volunteers: A Recruiter’s Story 


Rene Neumann 


If I take the liberty to paraphrase Psalm 127:1, it might read: 
“Unless the Lord builds Lithuania Christian College, the founders’ 
work is useless.” In my role as recruiter for LCC these past ten years 
I could say: “Unless the Lord brings the teachers to LCC, the 
recruiter’s work is useless.” 

When the idea of a voluntary teaching staff was first floated, 
there were many who said, “It can’t be done! You can’t run a college 
with volunteers!” With ten years behind us, we believe that God has 
been faithful to the vision of a college in Lithuania, a former repub- 
lic in the Soviet Union, staffed primarily by volunteers. Although 
there have been times when we were close to the beginning of a 
semester with significant vacancies, God has brought the right peo- 
ple to LCC at the right time. He has gone before us to prepare the 
hearts of individuals. Hundreds of persons have volunteered their 
time and resources to participate for a summer, a semester, an aca- 
demic year or more at LCC. Thousands of individuals have willing- 
ly supported these participants financially and in prayer, making 
their service to the students of LCC possible. God has done, and 
continues to do, a remarkable thing at LCC. 

My husband Dennis and I were among those who were shoul- 
der-tapped in the fall of 1990 to embark on a unique opportunity in 
one of the Baltic Republics. Art DeFehr, who was involved with 
Dennis in development projects in Winnipeg, asked if we would be 
responsible for the logistics and administration of the first Summer 
Language Institute in a city called Panevezys, in Lithuania. Art also 
contacted several church pastors, university professors and, in par- 
ticular, Mary Dueck, an English as a Second Language professor 
from Fresno Pacific University who in turn was responsible for 
recruiting a significant number of the nineteen members of that 
summer team. 

Like many first time volunteers to Lithuania since that time, we 
knew little about the region. Although Lithuania had declared its 
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independence from the Soviet Union in 1989, world recognition of 
its sovereignty had not yet been achieved. We have vivid memories 
of TV footage of the Russian Army invading the Ministry of the 
Interior in Riga, Latvia in January of 1991. We watched the storming 
of the television tower in Vilnius, Lithuania where fourteen people 
lost their lives on January 13, 1991. We wondered if perhaps the sit- 
uation in Lithuania might be too volatile for a summer program, but 
as time passed it was felt that the political situation was stabilizing. 
On July 1 our team boarded a bus in Warsaw that would take us to 
Panevezys. What should have been an eight-hour drive became a 
never-to-be-forgotten 28-hour trip. 

Following a successful summer session, Art DeFehr worked with 
Goshen College, Mennonite Brethren Missions and Services 
International (MBMSI) and various individuals to find the five teach- 
ers for the 1991-1992 Winter Language Institute. Despite poor con- 
nections, Dennis stayed in regular phone contact with director Esther 
Dueck in Panevezys that winter. When they needed additional 
instructors, Dennis and I found a local couple willing to venture out. 


Becoming a Recruiter 

It was during this winter that Dennis and I found ourselves 
absorbed in finding volunteers for the fledgling institute in 
Lithuania. Through contacts with British Columbia and Winnipeg 
area churches, Fresno Pacific University and Goshen College we 
recruited a team of twenty-six persons for the first Summer 
Language Institute in Klaipeda in 1992. What had started as a one- 
time opportunity to lead a summer team to Lithuania in 1991 had, 
by the fall of 1992, turned into a full-time volunteer recruiting posi- 
tion for me. During the early years, Dennis also spent up to half his 
time volunteering for what had come to be known as LCC. Since 
Dennis and I had both been running businesses out of our home, it 
was natural to house the LCC office on the same premises for the 
first eight years. 

Each year the recruiting needs increased. From twenty-six for 
the summer and winter programs in 1991-1992, the volunteer count 
grew to 118 persons for the 1997-1998 academic year. Volunteers in 
the renovation projects are in addition to that. Consequently, the 
North American office staff grew to a total of eight full- and part- 
time persons who handled recruitment as well as many of the 
administrative responsibilities of the college. 
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I believe that having a presence in North America during the 
first ten years has contributed significantly to LCC’s success. 
Interested candidates have been able to get the necessary informa- 
tion easily by phone or fax from a location in a similar time zone. 
However, as LCC has grown, and with technology such as email 
widely available, much of the future faculty recruitment can now be 
accomplished effectively from Lithuania. 

The 2000-2001 academic year is characterised by transition. The 
bulk of the administrative duties that have been a responsibility of 
the North American office for the first ten years, are now being re- 
allocated to Lithuanian staff. Department heads will take a more 
active role in recruiting professors for their departments. Lithuanian 
personnel are being trained in the faculty recruitment application 
process. In future, recruiting responsibilities will be shared between 
North America and Lithuania. 


Why do People Volunteer? 

In the early 1990s the former Soviet Union held a special fasci- 
nation for many in the west. The majority of the first volunteers 
came from a Mennonite background with roots in the former Soviet 
Union, and this region of the world had been part of their con- 
sciousness since childhood. Serving at LCC provided a way to 
“repay evil with good.” The opportunity to learn from those who 
have suffered during the Soviet years, and to share love and hope 
with them motivated many, as did the opportunity to live and work 
among people who were eager for new information, education and 
spiritual nourishment. In addition, a sense of adventure tends to 
characterize volunteers. 

In the early 1990s cold showers, communal kitchens, living in 
close proximity with students and faculty, finding new and creative 
ways to deal with mice and staying warm in very draughty apart- 
ments were experiences to write home about. 

The overarching attraction for those who have volunteered at 
LCC over the years has been the opportunity to form close relation- 
ships with Lithuanians, sharing values and faith on a personal level. 
For professors on sabbatical, or early retirees, teaching at LCC has 
been a crowning experience. 

In January 2001 Jane Holslag began her second term of service 
with LCC. During her first term she wrote: 
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If ‘exhibition of the Kingdom of Heaven to the world’ 
means a ministry of presence, then LCC is hard at work....It 
is indeed an exhibition of the Kingdom ... An exhibition of 
being as well as doing, of listening as well as talking, of 
receiving as well as giving, of meeting God’s spirit already 
at work in surprising ways, and of seeking to faithfully 
exhibit that spirit and presence daily. An exhibition which, 
in the end, is nothing less than a proclamation of Jesus as 
Lord! 


During LCC’s early years, instructors often did not have all 
the credentials necessary in an accredited institution. What these 
volunteers lacked in credentials, they made up for in effort, enthu- 
siasm, hard work and love for the students. As LCC has success- 
fully moved toward accreditation within Lithuania it becomes 
necessary to find professors with the appropriate degrees in their 
disciplines. This brings new challenges to recruiting, since many 
of these qualified persons are in the middle of their careers in their 
home countries. 


Methods of Recruitment 

In the early years, Dennis and I travelled to local churches, 
invited many people into our home and visited Bible Study 
groups, spreading the word about this unique teaching opportu- 
nity in what had now become the “former” Soviet Union. 
Generally recruitment happened by word of mouth. As volunteers 
returned to North America, they told their families, friends and 
churches about their experiences. Whenever possible, we met per- 
sonally with prospective volunteers to learn more about them, and 
to encourage them to consider serving at LCC. In our experience, 
personal contact has been the most effective recruitment method. 

One couple was recommended by a pastor in Seattle. The 
young man had spent some time in Russia and had an interest in 
the region, so the pastor arranged for us to meet Todd and Janet 
Gibson in Seattle. After the initial meeting, I kept in regular phone 
contact. Some time later, Dennis and I drove to Seattle for a dinner 
meeting with them, hoping to move their application forward. 
Unknown to us, they had agreed before our meeting that the 
answer would be “No.” LCC would not be in their future. After a 
lovely evening, they appeared very interested and promised to get 
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back to us early in the week. They called within a few days, say- 
ing they were excited to accept the invitation. Much later they told 
us about their decision to say “no,” and how the opportunity to 
talk about the challenges and excitement of teaching at LCC had 
changed their minds. 

In another situation, LCC classes were to begin in one month 
and we were still searching for a British literature professor. A cou- 
ple from our church — Bob and Irene Funk — had committed to 
teach in the Community English and Language Institute pro- 
grams, and another couple from the church —- Sam and Daisy Megli 
— had just mailed a support cheque to our office for the Funks. As 
they were putting the cheque in the mail, Sam asked Daisy if she 
would ever be interested in teaching at LCC. That same day some- 
one suggested to me that Daisy may be the perfect person for the 
literature course. I called her to enquire. She was overwhelmed 
with the call in light of the above circumstances. Daisy and Sam 
gave the matter prayerful consideration and called back within a 
few days to accept the challenge of teaching for the full academic 
year 1995-1996. The Meglis have just returned to LCC for their 
sixth term. 

The LCC newsletter, The Amber Link, first published in the fall 
of 1991, has also proven to be an excellent recruiting tool. One vol- 
unteer found a copy of The Amber Link at her church, called our 
office to enquire and within five weeks was on her way to LCC for 
two years. 

Several short videos have been used effectively in small 
groups or churches to tell the LCC story and in 1995 LCC devel- 
oped a web-site which has been the source of many inquiries from 
around the world. Visits to college and university campuses have 
resulted in contact with those in academic settings. LCC also 
advertises positions in several academic journals. In the last few 
years LCC has developed partnerships with church mission agen- 
cies as well as universities and colleges for the purpose of recruit- 
ing faculty and staff. President Jim Mininger and Academic Dean 
David Shenk have spearheaded these relationships. LCC is cur- 
rently working with close to twenty-two agencies, of which the 
Presbyterian Church (USA) is the largest contributor of faculty 
and staff. In addition we are in contact with more than twenty-five 
universities for faculty recruitment. 

Occasionally volunteers have just arrived on the doorstep at 
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LCC. In one case a person was travelling in the region, had the 
skills that were needed in a specific area and agreed to teach for a 
semester. In other cases individuals were already working with 
other agencies in Klaipeda, or had a spouse working with an inter- 
national firm and had time to teach at LCC. 


Statistics 

Five hundred and twenty volunteers have filled approximately 
790 positions at LCC since that first summer in 1991. Close to 65% 
of these volunteers have returned to LCC at least once, with a sig- 
nificant number coming three, four and five times. Of the total num- 
ber of positions indicated above, 498 have been filled by Canadians, 
278 by Americans and 14 by Europeans. By regions in Canada, 
British Columbia has contributed 216, Manitoba 158, Alberta 54 and 
Ontario 51. The remaining Canadian participants came from 
Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. In the US, 
California has contributed 55, Kansas 41, Pennsylvania 40 and 
Washington State 33. The remaining numbers are from 21 other 
states. Various Americans living in Lithuania are included in the 
European total mentioned above. Two volunteers have come from 
Finland, five from Germany. 





A sample of Rene’s volunteers. 
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The number of hard working dormitory and campus recon- 
struction workers is approximately 120. 

If a fair market value were assigned to the donated salary 
equivalence of the volunteer professors, instructors and administra- 
tors over the ten-year history of LCC, the total would be close 
to15.25 million dollars Canadian. As one of LCC’s board members 
said, “This is LCC’s best kept secret.” The cost of travel, housing 
and food for these individuals would also need to be considered if 
one wanted to determine the total volunteer contribution in LCC’s 
first decade of development. 

It is truly remarkable what God has done through the hundreds 
of volunteers who have made Klaipeda their home for varying peri- 
ods of time. He has been faithful in providing the personnel and the 
finances. Personally, volunteering for LCC these last ten years has 
given me incredible joy and a wealth of experience. In working with 
close to 1,500 people who have gone to LCC, or are considering LCC 
for their future, I have gained hundreds of new friends. Getting to 
know many of the students on our visits to the College has been 
another source of encouragement and enrichment. It has allowed 
me to be a part of the large LCC family, both Lithuanian and expa- 
triate. I thank God for the the many new people in my life and for 
the opportunity to serve the college. 





Rene Neumann and her husband Dennis gave 
leadership to the 1991 summer school in 
Panevezys. After ten years devoted to recruiting 
for LCC, Rene is taking a six-month leave. She 
plans to return to her recruiting duties in May 
2001. The Neumanns have two married children 
and three grandchildren. They are members of 
Bakerview Mennonite Brethren Church. 
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Have Skills and Smile: Will Volunteer 


(The following interview appeared first in the July 1997 issue of The 
Amber Link. Robertas Vjuzaninas is presently working at LCC as 
project manager.) 


How and when did you come in contact with LCC? 

In July 1994 I was looking for a land job and my landlord’s 
daughter had seen a notice that guards are needed at LCC. I called 
for an appointment and Len Loeppky interviewed me. Thirty peo- 
ple had applied and I got the job. I started working as a guard on 
August 9. 


Can you say something about your background? Are you origi- 
nally from Klaipeda? 

No, I was born in Kaunas and I lived there until I was twelve. I 
grew up in a government house because I was a “hard child” and 
didn’t want to go to school. I was sent to a school for delinquents, 
in another town. There I started to play in an orchestra and sing in 
the choir. I also took part in a German club. In 1981 I started to study 
at the Architectural Institute in Siauliai. 

After that I served in the army and then entered the Marine 
School in Klaipeda. I completed that in 1990 and that same year I 
went to sea for the first time. In the Fomin. The second time I was on 
the Neringa and then four years on the ship Girenas. After four years 
this ship was sold for metal scrap. After that I worked on two other 
ships that were registered in Panama and had Lithuanian crews. 


To what countries has your job taken you? 
Africa, South America, Holland, UK, Iceland, Spain, Italy. 


Have you finished studying? 
I studied engineering by correspondence with the Klaipeda 
University while I was on the ship. I finished in 1994. This summer 
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I'd like to attend the Summer Language Institute. And in September 
I hope to begin more studies in England. 


What will you study? 

At the Southshields Technical College I’ll get a certificate of 
competency as second class engineer. It’s expensive, but I saved 
money during my work at sea. 


And in the meantime you’re here at LCC as a volunteer. What 
made you decide to do that? 

The dream started when I was working as a guard. I started to 
work for Joan Enns, driving and maintenance. One time when I 
came from the sea, it was April 1996, I said I would work as a vol- 
unteer, but she said, “No way. We’ll pay you.” 

This year when I came back from the sea I decided again that 
I’d work as a volunteer. 


Do you enjoy it? 
Yes. 


Where did you learn English? 

In seven months at Marine School I learned more English than 
German in all of secondary school. And I took one semester of EFL 
at LCC. On the ship I studied English, alone. 


How and when did you become a Christian? 

In 1992, on the Girenas, I worked the same shift with a boiler 
operator. We sat in the engine room and he just asked me what I 
knew about the Bible and about Jesus. He said, “You know Jesus is 
alive.” He invited me to the Word of Love Church. And when I 
returned to Klaipeda I went. I walked in front of the building a long 
time before I went in. I was surprised that I got such a warm greet- 
ing from the people who met me. There was an altar call and my 
friend nudged me to go forward. And in 1993 in the summer I was 
baptized in the Baltic Sea. Now I’m going to the Klaipeda Free 
Christian Church. 


Is it hard to be a Christian when you go to sea? 
No, I don’t think so. 
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What's your impression of LCC? 
I think only God can send people who work without wages. 


Did God send you? 
I think so. 


Robertas Vjuzaninas is an engineer who works on 
ships. When he’s on land leave he seems to find his 
way to LCC where he has worked as a guard, driv- 
er and maintenance person. This semester he’s 
become LCC’s first Lithuanian volunteer. His 
smile and his handy-man skills have become a 
familiar and significant feature of the campus. 
Robertas was interviewed by Sarah Klassen. 
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LCC Attracts Lithuanian Faculty 


(The following interview with Ligija Kaminskiene first appeared in 
the January 1997 issue of The Amber Link. Ligija has been involved 
with LCC from its beginning and has been committed to the accred- 
itation process for the school.) 


Ligija Kaminskiene, LCC’s first fulltime Lithuanian instructor, 
comes with solid credentials and considerable teaching and admin- 
istrative experience. She studied philology at Vilnius University for 
five years. Following one year of teaching English, she entered post- 
graduate studies at Moscow University. After defending her doctor- 
al thesis in 1977, she became Associate Professor of Linguistics at 
Vilnius University. Aged 27, she was one of the University’s 
youngest PhDs. 

In 1990 she was invited to work for the Ministry of Culture and 
Education where she served as advisor to the deputy minister, then 
as advisor to the minister and eventually she became head of the 
Department of International Relations. In 1993 she opened Soros 
International House, a school that offers high quality English lan- 
guage instruction for Lithuanians. As director, she administered a 
budget of US$55,000 in 1993. Because the instability of a changing 
Lithuanian currency at the time made banking inadvisable, she 
sometimes carried rather large amounts of US money in her hand- 
bag, hoping no one would guess. 

Ligija Kaminskiene was present when the original agreement 
with the Ministry was signed and from the start has been an invalu- 
able and supportive contributor to the LCC project. She was inter- 
viewed for The Amber Link by Sarah Klassen following an assembly 
where Dr. Leonidas Donskis addressed LCC students on the topic of 
an open society. 


What motivated you to become associated with LCC? 
My reasons for coming are both conceptual and personal. 
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Anybody, especially a woman, has to make up her mind at an early 
age whether she wants to provide for herself and her family or for 
her country. Most stay with self and family and a few go on to the 
community. There are a few who unless they provide for their coun- 
try will not be happy. I belong to that small category. 

I was encouraged by my dad, who had waited for a boy and 
who brought me up as a boy. [Ligija is one of three sisters] Dad was 
a doctor, well read, so I grew up in an aristocratic, rich intellectual 
environment, for that time. 

Personally, I was very much attracted by the spiritual qualities 
which LCC offers, the external and internal warmth. I also wanted 
to say that unsaid “thank you” for 1990 when Art DeFehr came to 
the Ministry and the agreement was signed with the minister. We 
have taken money, books and educational standards and now it is 
time to consolidate our efforts and seek recognition for the College. 
As I’m a citizen of Lithuania, so I feel responsible for it. 


How long do you think will you stay on faculty? 

My commitment reaches as far as recognition for the school. 
Once the school is recognized I will not feel obligated to stay. Then 
social and political justice will have been done. Also, I hope my son 
is coming to this school while I am here. 


About recognition: are you hopeful? 

Absolutely! For many reasons. We are in the transitional peri- 
od. There are many things to be done and they can’t all be done at 
once. The physical establishment of the school was too fast, not 
everything could happen immediately. Now, political leaders and 
passions are no longer swinging to the utmost left and right but 
coming to rest nearer to the middle. Now we can discuss matters 
without emotion. And the College is maturing. It better under- 
stands the environment. Lithuanians are becoming part of the 
school and the process of integration will bring more interest. Our 
young generation of graduates will be our ambassadors. 


Can you say something more about your vision for this school? 

European education is too didactic. The College brings practice, 
activity and spiritual values that are important for a country on its 
path to democracy, to the open society we heard about this morn- 
ing. These things add to the international aspect. 
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Any advice for LCC? 

The things I’m looking for are not all immediately possible. 
More stable faculty, better integration of the College into the aca- 
demic community. We should distinguish between college and mis- 
sion. 


How? Can you elaborate? 

By providing high quality Christian education and not getting 
fixed on the domain of pure faith. Working toward reunion of the 
larger Christian movement, as in the open society we heard about, 
and not giving an umbrella to local movements. Rather than lifting 
up their hands in chapel, chanting, our students might spend more 
time reading philosophy of religion. 


I understand that you commute from Vilnius? Is that tiring? Are 
you a high energy person? 

Yes, lam. And my will is stronger than my body. It’s time for 
reflection and reading. I am discovering new things in the academ- 
ic world, new information and books not available earlier. At the 
moment I’m reading Karol Capek’s Dialogue With Tomas Masaryk 
[first president of Czechoslovakia] and gathering strength for life. 


Coming to Klaipeda to teach at LCC has not been easy for you in 
terms of family. Can you speak about that? 

It’s difficult. My family relies on me and I’m responsible to 
both family and LCC. My husband is very disappointed that at the 
age of 47 I am leaving home to teach here. This is a stone in my 
heart. My mother said to me, “You’re the greatest egoist I’ve ever 
met.” 

Fortunately my schedule lets me leave Klaipeda Thursday 
night to spend the weekend with my family in Vilnius. I clean the 
house, make sure the fridge is filled and the shirts ironed before I 
return to Klaipeda. 


How large is your family? 

We have two children. Our daughter will be studying at the 
London School of Economics this winter. It’s a school that prepares 
students for a diplomatic career. My son is seventeen. He’ll finish 
high school this year and is thinking of coming to LCC. We also 
have a dog and a frog. 
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A frog? 

Yes. It’s a political frog. In 1990 I travelled to Moscow to tell the 
Ministry of Education that we are independent now, we have our 
own Ministry of Education. I got a cool reception. It was my last 
visit to this agency. 

Afterwards I wanted to buy something to take home to my 
family, but there was nothing in the stores. But in one pet shop I 
found a few frogs, pink-skinned frogs. I bought two for one rouble. 
One of them, depleted by the Soviet system, died on the train to 
Vilnius. The other shed its Soviet skin and survived all the changes. 
It’s still with us. 

[Ligija Kaminskiene taught at LCC from 1996 to 1998] 
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A Brighter World for Diana 


(This article is reprinted from the July 1997 issue of The Amber Link. 
It was written by Sarah Klassen. Diana Baryseva, no longer depend- 
ent on crutches, will graduate from LCC in May 2001) 


For most students the distance between Karklu dorm and 
Klaipeda University where classes are held, is a five to ten minute 
walk, depending on how early or late they get up. For Diana 
Baryseva, who entered the Institute in the fall of 1996, the distance 
is an odyssey: down the stairs from her dorm room, along streets 
that in winter become ice-packed and treacherous, up stairs to the 
classroom. Uncomplaining, with patient courage and the help of 
crutches and friends, she managed these challenging excursions 
through the winter months. 





Diana in 1997. 
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Diana was born with a mild spinal defect that resulted in nerve 
damage to her legs. At the age of eight, while swimming in a pond, 
she cut her right foot. This developed into osteomyelitis (a chronic 
infection of the bone). In the course of ten years she underwent 
numerous surgeries and various treatments, but the foot did not 
heal. Eventually a chronic ulcer developed in the area of her right 
heel. The entire foot became deformed and Diana became depend- 
ent on crutches. To make matters more difficult, buildings in 
Lithuania are rarely accessible for the disabled. 

When Vic Schulz arrived at LCC in January 1997 he articulated 
the important question that other staff members had long felt: 
“What's being done for Diana?” When he realized the answer was, 
“Nothing,” he took the initiative to find medical help for her. By 
coincidence, or providence, he heard of Dr. Kenneth Leavitt, an 
orthopedic surgeon from Boston who specializes in foot disorders 
and is working with the Baltic-American Clinic in Vilnius. Vic 
arranged for Diana’s first appointment with Dr. Leavitt when the 
latter came to Klaipeda for his monthly out-patient clinic. 

On March 19, in Vilnius, Dr. Leavitt surgically removed from 
Diana’s foot four infected bones, as well as all dead and infected tis- 
sue, and repositioned the twisted foot, which he described as “a 
train wreck.” He found Diana’s case both interesting and challeng- 
ing — he had never seen such a severe deformity in his experience or 
even in the literature — and charged only for basic fees to the amount 
of US$500 (the estimated cost for such surgery is US$50,000). 

Vic Schulz made himself responsible for transportation to 
Vilnius for Diana, her mother Violeta Liaudoneckiene, a guard at 
Karklu dorm, and Lynn Hardaway, an EFL (English as a Foreign 
Language) teacher at LCC whose background in community nurs- 
ing qualified her for the homecare Diana needed. Lynn, along with 
Erna Hubert and Marg Fast, both EFL teachers with nursing back- 
grounds, took on the responsibility for administering antibiotics 
intravenously every six hours for five days. In the following weeks 
they changed dressings, monitored Diana’s nutritional intake, 
which had been deficient, and helped with physiotherapy. 

Later Diana will undergo plastic surgery; no more bone surgery 
is necessary. Although the congenital problems can not be entirely 
corrected, Dr. Leavitt has a goal for Diana: that by September 1997, 
on her nineteenth birthday, she will walk without crutches, though 
with the help of special orthopedic shoes, plastic braces on both legs 
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and a cane. Dr. Leavitt states that he is conscious that in this case he 
is “ministering not just to the patient’s body, but also to her emo- 
tions and her spirit.” 

Vic continued to arrange transportation and canvassed the LCC 
staff for donations. To date, US$800 has been collected, some of 
which has been used to ensure proper nutrition for Diana. Her foot 
has become a staff and student project. The excitement generated is 
reflected in the responses of those most closely involved: 

“It’s God’s gift to us,” says Diana’s mother. “I believe my 
daughter can walk on her birthday.” 

“Diana reminds me of the blind man healed by Jesus,” says 
Lynn Hardaway. “’...this happened so that the work of God might 
be displayed in his [her] life’ (John 7). It’s been thrilling to be a chan- 
nel of healing and blessing that will affect Diana’s entire future.” 

Erna Hubert adds, “We have all enjoyed being part of this expe- 
rience and have appreciated the support of LCC staff and students.” 

As for Diana, she says, smiling, “I see the world in bright 
colours.” 
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Adoption — Lithuanian Style 


Judi Peterson 


(This article is taken from the July 1995 issue of The Amber Link. Al 
and Judy Peterson were in Lithuania from 1993 to 1995. Presently 
they make their home in Kleefeld, Manitoba, where Judi teaches 
kindergarten part time. Al works at Granny’s Poultry in Blumenort. 
They have adopted Clarissa, a sister for Ana.) 


When my husband Al and I decided to teach in Lithuania, we 
never thought that we would come back after two years with a liv- 
ing, breathing souvenir of this lovely country. 





Al, Judi and Ana. 


It all began within the first month of our first year of being here. 
A fifteen-year old student in my night school class disclosed to me 
in her journal that she was four months pregnant and hadn’t told 
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her mother. Both my husband and I sensed her urgency, so I 
arranged to meet her outside of class to tell her that I could not help 
her until she told her mother. When she finally did tell her mother 
a few weeks later, the verdict was — abortion. My husband and I 
immediately agreed to adopt the baby and seeing this as an alterna- 
tive to abortion, the young girl and her mother agreed. We promised 
them that this would be possible even though we knew nothing of 
Lithuanian law or adoption procedures. 

God worked in a mighty way through the entire adoption 
process. A lawyer who “happened” to be attending Al’s Bible study, 
and who had recently become a Christian through the work of LCC, 
offered to be our legal advisor. She became a dear friend as well as 
an invaluable source of legal assistance. She was also our advocate 
when we finally appeared before the supreme court many months 
later. One of the conditions of adoption was that we must find a 
place outside of Klaipeda for the birth mother to spend the last 
months of her pregnancy. Through amazing miracles and people 
who knew people who knew other people, the perfect Christian 
family with a large house in the country near Kaunas was found. 

Anastasia Kristina was born on February 22, 1994. We made the 
two-hour trip to the hospital to await the birth and to be of any 
assistance to the birth mother. When I held Ana in my arms for the 
first time just twelve hours after her birth I knew we had to con- 
vince the hospital staff to admit me and let me stay in the hospital 
to look after our daughter. After much consideration, the chief doc- 
tor agreed to admit me even though I was a foreigner, it had never 
been done before and I hated the food. 

I now needed to care for an infant who depended on me for her 
very life, in a hospital where no one could speak English to answer 
my thousand questions. Through sign language and elementary 
Lithuanian, I learned to diaper and feed the baby and to wash her 
under the tap. After five days we were discharged and took Ana 
home. Months later our lawyer related to us that had we not been 
so adamant that I stay in the hospital, we would not have seen our 
baby again — she would have been sold. 

Although we now had Ana, we still had not legally adopted her 
by either Lithuanian or Canadian standards. We underwent every 
conceivable tests here including an AIDS test, a psychological “test” 
which turned out to be only a signature, countless medical exami- 
nations and blood tests, an examination by a narcologist to deter- 
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mine if we drank or used drugs, a criminal check, a home study, etc. 
etc. As well during this time we became frustrated with the 
Canadian bureaucracy regarding Ana’s eventual emigration to 
Canada. 

After many delays the day at court came. The hearing went in 
our favour and we rushed to different government offices to pro- 
cure and authorize necessary documents. Our biggest concern was 
getting Ana’s Lithuanian passport that day, as we hoped to leave for 
Canada the next day for a short summer holiday. Although we had 
been told that a passport would take two to three weeks “if a mira- 
cle occurred,” a compassionate clerk who sensed our urgency 
processed the passport in one hour. 

As we look at our daughter, who is now a year old, we marvel 
at the gift of life and God’s leading. Anastasia (from the Greek anas- 
tasis meaning “resurrection”) has truly “risen to life again” from a 
situation that seemed bleak and without hope. We are thankful to 
God for this precious gift. 
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The Student Exchange Program 


Since 1994 third year students at Lithuania Christian College 
have been able to apply for an exchange program that allows them 
the experience of studying abroad. The applications are evaluated 
by the faculty and from four to six students are chosen each year to 
spend one semester at Concord College —- now part of Canadian 
Mennonite University — in Winnipeg. The following semester, stu- 
dents from Concord study at LCC in Klaipeda. The exchange 
involves students from other North American colleges and univer- 
sities as well. 

The following story from the Winnipeg Free Press describes the 
experience of Lithuanian students in Winnipeg during the 2000 fall 
semester. 





The first LCC exchange students, 1955, hold up the Lithuanian flag in Canada. L- 
R: Linas Bodendorfas, Solveiga Saliamonaite, Linas Libikas, Egidija Indrasuite, 
Audra Skukauskaite, Ausra Vaitkeviciute. 
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Lithuanians leave with warm memories of city. 
by Kristen Vernon 


Four exchange students heading back to Lithuania 
today say they will most remember Winnipeg for two 
things: its cold weather and the European style cafe dis- 
tricts. 


The four students — three from Lithuania and one 
from Belarus — came to Winnipeg on an exchange between 
Canadian Mennonite University (CMU) and Lithuania 
Christian College. 


The cold has been “an interesting experience,” says 
Lithuanian student Eugenija Stankeviciute, 20. In 
Lithuania, temperatures rarely go below -15C, and it rains 
more than it snows. 


One of the best parts of the trip, says Stankeviciute, 
was making friends and just hanging out. She enjoyed 
going for coffee, especially to the Rogue Gallery and the 
coffee shops in Osborne Village. “They’re really nice 
places. They remind me of Europe,” says Stankeviciute. 
“Most of the time we were not thinking about studies” 


Rita Boblenc, 20, says the trip was about “living here.” 


Gintare Gaubaide, 21, agrees. Although the group 
went sight seeing, the experience was really about living 
and going to school in Winnipeg. 


The students spent the semester studying business, 
theology and conflict resolution studies at CMU and the 
University of Winnipeg. 


“The semester just flew away,” says Stankeviciute. 


Gaubaide says, “It’s sad to leave. We’ve made lots of 
friends here.” 


In early January, three Canadian students will fly off 
to the city of Klaipeda to spend the semester studying. 


“I’m really excited,” says Shannon Fehr, 19, musing 
about her coming trip. She’s looking forward to “a change 
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The 2000 LCC exchange group. Clockwise from the bottom: Eugenija 
Stankeviciute, Gintare Gaubaide, Olga Goncarko, Rina Koblenc. *Photo credit: Phil 
Hossack, Winnipeg Free Press. 


in environment” and the opportunity “to interact with 
people from a different culture.” Fehr is also excited about 
the chance “to study God in a different culture.” 


Carlee-ann Dueck, 19, shares Fehr’s enthusiasm for 
the trip. She’s excited about “being somewhere different” 
and visiting the Lithuanian students who were here last 
year. 
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In Lithuania, the Canadian students will study teach- 
ing English as an international language, theology and 
Baltic history. They will each room with three other 
Lithuanian students in the college residence. 


Gerry Derksen, CMU co-director of student life, says 
the exchange program “opens people’s eyes to a broader 
world.” 


The exchange program was established by Concord 
College, a partner college of CMU, in 1994. Each year stu- 
dents from the Lithuanian college spend a semester in 
Canada and during the other semester Canadian students 
head to Lithuania. 


(C. Winnipeg Free Press, Dec.16, 2000. Reprinted by permission) 
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Eugenija Stankeviciute enjoyed her exchange experience in 
Winnipeg, Canada. 


An Exchange Student's Story 

In the fall of 2000 I had the opportunity to be an exchange stu- 
dent. I studied marketing at the University of Winnipeg and 
Introduction to Theology, Macro Economics and Conflict as Creative 
Catalyst at Canadian Mennonite University. Since UofW is rather 
different from CMU, studying at both universities gave us a more 
balanced experience of Canadian students. 

Most of all I enjoyed theology class where I was made to rethink 
many faith issues and thus strengthen my understanding of faith. I 
will be grateful forever to Professor Harry Hubner for making this 
class so interesting and involving. 

Living in an unfamiliar environment is a good learning experi- 
ence. Sometimes its intensity and value is even greater than the 
knowledge you can get from books because it is a real life experi- 
ence. Those LCC students who are privileged to participate in an 
exchange program with Canadian universities get this kind of learn- 
ing experience and find out a lot about other cultures and even them- 
selves. 

Before coming to Winnipeg our group of four LCC students 
spent time in British Columbia where we hiked in the mountains — 
Cyprus and Whistler. 
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Tasting life beyond the classroom rounded out our stay in 
Canada. 

Here’s a highlight: 

It was Tuesday night, the time for jazz, for all lovers of this 
kind of music in town. We took off in the freezing cold darkness to 
the French part of Winnipeg. As soon as we stepped out of the bus, 
I could see the French language taking over the English in the street 
signs and advertisements. When we reached our destination, the 
Franco Manitoban Cultural Center, I felt we had come to a totally 
different world. People greeted each other in French and the often 
misused to the point of meaningless “How are you?” when uttered 
in French, “Ca va?” sounded much more caring. 

The jazzmen were already playing; the sweat was running 
down their foreheads. With good friends and hospitable new 
acquaintances whose faces melted into a thick cloud of smoke I 
found myself at home. The room was full of students from the main 
universities of Winnipeg, artists and intellectuals of all kinds. 
Passionate discussions about life were roaming around the room 
and our table did not wait long to join the turmoil. My two philoso- 
pher friends invited me to a discussion about justice and I lifted my 
cup of coffee adding one more taste to the place. After half an hour 
I found I would do great justice to myself if I went out to breathe 
some fresh air. 

Outside I saw an old man sitting on the porch, slowly smoking 
his pipe. I sat down to talk to him and was happily surprised that 
he knew about Lithuania. We talked about Lithuania and his 
Lithuanian friend whose parents almost lost him trying to escape 
from German persecutors. The old man puffed out rings of smoke 
and concluded that everyone needs to belong somewhere, to have 
an identity. Then, to define his own identity, he took out his pen 
and started writing a poem about the Canadian geese flying over 
us towards the south. 

I did not have to look anywhere but within myself to find 
where I belonged. They were still there, the pieces of my 
Lithuanian world, shining even brighter when separated by a 
physical distance. 
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Heather Unger describes her 1998 exchange experience in 
Lithuania at LCC. 


An Ode to LCC 

In September of 1998 I hopped on a plane and crossed the 
ocean with four other Canadian women. Gina Armstrong, Elizabeth 
Elias, Diana Janzen, Anna Topping (Klassen) and I embarked on this 
journey to Klaipeda, Lithuania with our eyes wide in wonder and 
anticipation. A metaphor for my exceptional experience in 
Lithuania and at Lithuania Christian College might be my raging 
encounter with the Baltic Sea one stormy autumn afternoon. 

Dark cloud churned over flailing water; Baltic water, whipped 
by wind, flew and slammed against the sea gates. In answer to the 
sea gates’ jutting defiance, the sea lorded over them. Magnificent 
spray flew over its boundaries. Stepping between raging storm and 
churning sea, my friend Vaidas and I ran along the sea gates. 
Nearing the end of the gates, we timed the wave that crashed on the 
rocks. Then, seeing the next great wave sink and collect its force, 
Vaidas and I scurried to the end of the sea gates. We waited. One ... 
two ... three ... Masses of water suddenly hit the rocks, soared high 





Canadians study in Klaipeda. Front L-R: Heather Unger and Anna Topping 
(Klassen). Back L-R: Elizabeth Elias, Diana Janzen, Gina Armstrong. 
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above our heads and pounded down upon our backs. Our terrified 
yells drowned in the cacaphony of water striking rock. An eternity 
passed in those few seconds, I am sure. I looked up as the wave 
passed, breathless with wonder that such massive amounts of water 
had passed over my body and amazed that I was still alive. Vaidas 
and I walked away from the pier, shocked by the cold Baltic water 
and by the enormity of our experience. 

At LCC it was moments like this that brought me to life in all 
my senses; there I came to know the world, its people and our 
Creator in purity and love. In Lithuania, God heaped blessings on 
my head; God blessed me with the striking beauty of creation: 
warm Nida sand between my toes, gently falling snow on a soft 
Latvian night and a bright moon illuminating the crests of Baltic 
waves. 

During my time at LCC and during the adventures of my trav- 
els, so many beautiful people welcomed me into their lives. They 
shared the colour of their homes, languages, families and food with 
me. In residence I lived with three beautiful women who made 
every day a delight. In my courses at LCC I learned about Baltic 
History, Church History, the New Testament and acquired skills for 
teaching English. Reflecting on how my time at LCC has affected 
me, I see that I have been challenged to look for the magic of life and 
the beauty of every day, especially when life takes me outside such 
an evident fountain of blessing. 

Presently I live in Winnipeg where I am learning to love God in 
every breath and action. I am learning to love God in my relation- 
ships, my work and in my studies of International Development at 
the University of Winnipeg and the Canadian Mennonite 
University. Knowing that I have been created in a beautiful world 
by a loving and exhilarating God, I can think of no better way to live 
than in praise and honour of this Creator. 
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Progress In A 
Changing Context 


Search for a Home 
A Story of Relocation and Renovation 


Dennis Neumann 


When Lithuania Christian College opened its doors on August 
31, 1999 at Kretingos gatve 36a, it was evident that the College was 
in the Baltics to stay. Students, their parents, faculty and staff, gov- 
erning board members as well as officials from Klaipeda and 
Vilnius agreed that LCC had become part of higher education in 
Lithuania and the region, and was to be taken seriously. Opening 
the new campus ended a decade-long search for a place to call 
home. The search has been rewarding, frustrating and sometimes 
seemingly hopeless. In a graduation address Otonas Balciunas of 
the Lithuanian Christian Fund aptly stated, “The romantic, some- 
times dramatic, sometimes unbelievable history of the college con- 
tinues.” 


Panevezys 

The search for a permanent address began in Panevezys in 
1991. Etched in my memory is a lunch meeting with Otonas and 
Raimonda in a Panevezys café. Speaking through translation, 
Otonas described a dream given to him by God where he saw stu- 
dents by the hundreds privileged to receive a Christian education. 
He envisioned a college that would have its place in Lithuanian 
society. Earlier that year he had worked with the deputy mayor of 
Panevezys, Saulius Varnas, to find a location for the first Summer 
Language Institute. The building chosen, a Jewish Seminary prior to 
WWIL, stood adjacent to the square in the heart of Panevezys. Ina 
June 1991 letter to “Liberty Christian College” (a tentative name 
given the college in its very early stages) Saulius Varnas wrote: 


We endorse your interest in creating a campus for the 
LCC which should not be an island but which deliberately 
disperses some of its facilities throughout the town center. 
It is our opinion that integration of student life with the 
city of Panevezys will maximize the benefit to both stu- 
dents and our city. 
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He mentioned instructional buildings, a seminary building 
(located between the dormitory and the flour mill along the lake), 
an old factory adjacent to the dormitory building and a wooden 
house next to the public library. Land at no cost was available near 
the city center on the banks of the Nevezys River where LCC could 
build long-term facilities. He concluded his letter: “The City of 
Panevezys looks forward to a long and pleasant relationship 
between our citizens and Liberty Christian College.” 

The former Jewish Seminary served as an excellent facility for 
the first summer and winter programs. The volunteer staff lived on 
the tenth floor of an old Soviet-style hotel across the street from the 
instructional building. 

That summer Otonas Balciunas, Henry Dueck and I worked 
with all levels of government in Vilnius to formalize agreements 
with respect to the charter and the location of the planned College. 
We were fortunate to have the assistance of two Lithuanians: Alma 
Liutkute (now Mikaliukas), our interpretor, and Zenonas Buivydas, 
whose practical skills helped to get things done. When we left 
Panevezys that summer, a final toast offered by the city council con- 
firmed their desire to develop a long-term relationship. 

However, greater forces were at play. Panevezys was in the con- 
stituency of President Vytautis Landsbergis, who was known for his 
interest in drama and music and who had led Lithuania in its dec- 
laration of independence in 1989. A public debate over the role of 
Lithuania Christian College within Panevezys and Lithuanian soci- 
ety had been carried on in the Panevezys newspapers for months 
before the first summer program began and continued throughout 
the winter of 1991-1992. It became clear that Panevezys would not 
be the permanent home of LCC. It was felt that since coastal cities 
such as Klaipeda or Taurage had Protestant roots, it might be more 
appropriate to establish LCC there. 


The Move to Klaipeda 

Besides leading the first Winter Language Institute, Esther and 
Walter Dueck made countless trips to Klaipeda with Otonas 
Balciunas to meet with officials from the recently established (1991) 
Klaipeda University and with the city council. The expectation was 
that Klaipeda University would allow LCC to use space in one of 
their several buildings in the city. Dr. Svitra, Rector of Klaipeda 
University, offered LCC five floors of the south wing of the univer- 
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Klaipeda. 
sity’s dormitory on Malunininku 4, near their Humanities 
Department, to renovate and use. Otonas Balciunas and the Duecks 
were faced with the challenge of preparing this space in time for the 
Summer Language Institute in July 1992. This was a difficult task 
since materials and craftsmen were in short supply. In one of my fre- 
quent telephone conversations with Esther that winter she told me 
these were responsibilities she had not bargained for. 

Thanks to Peter Tielmann from Germany, a truckload of furni- 
ture was salvaged from a demolition site in Germany and donated 
to LCC. When Rene and I arrived in Lithuania two weeks before the 
1992 summer team, the renovated space was almost ready, but 
empty. The furniture had left Germany early enough to arrive 
before the end of June, but we were kept waiting. By July the sum- 
mer team arrived; instead of housing them in the newly-renovated 
dormitory, we booked them into the Klaipeda Hotel. This was a 
time of intense pressure, particularly for Otonas, who felt most 
responsible for having everything ready for the group. At the end of 
the staff orientation week, the truck finally arrived. Apparently the 
driver, not realizing the urgent need for the furniture, had taken a 
jaunt across eastern Europe to visit relatives! 

This five-storey wing at Malunininku 4 was home for LCC for 
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the next seven years. The bottom floor was renovated into class- 
rooms for the first year college classes that would begin in the fall of 
1992. The second floor combined administrative and classroom 
space. Since other dormitory facilities were not available for the 
thirty college students, they lived on the third and fourth floors, and 
the eleven faculty and staff lived on the fifth floor. Students and staff 
of 1992-1993 remember this as a very special year, one in which a 
family atmosphere contributed to the development of close, lifelong 
friendships between students and staff. 

That winter, as winds off the Baltic blew strong, Lithuania (and 
other countries in the region) experienced an energy crisis. All the 
buildings were connected to a central public heating and could not 
be controlled independently. The March 1993 issue of The Amber 
Link reported: “The dorm rooms are drafty even with the windows 
taped, and temperatures of the dorm are doing good if they reach 60 
degrees Fahrenheit ... There is a celebration when the water is hot 
again, three days every two weeks, and there are wonderful long 
sighs under the shower.” It was reported that half of Klaipeda 
University’s annual budget was spent on heating bills that winter. 


The Karklu Dormitory 

The fact that LCC was able to provide small, furnished apart- 
ments for faculty and staff proved to be an excellent recruiting tool, 
allowing people to feel at home very quickly in Klaipeda. However, 
with a growing student population, this cozy five-floor atmosphere 
was short lived. Ernie Reimer, together with the help of Mr.Chepis, 
chairman of Klaipeda’s city council, found a dilapidated building at 
Karklu gatve which had been used as a dormitory for up to 600 men 
in the Soviet Navy (The last Russian troops left Klaipeda in the late 
summer of 1993). LCC entered into a twenty-year lease agreement 
with the Maritime College for the renovation and use of this build- 
ing. This 35,000 square-foot structure was deemed suitable to 
accommodate the expected growth of LCC to a residential student 
body of 200. 

The renovation of Karklu 5 began in October 1993. I recall say- 
ing “yes” to providing overall direction for the project, but there 
were times when I felt, like Esther Dueck, that I hadn’t bargained for 
this. Because of the economic situation in Lithuania at the time, 
building materials and trades people were in short supply. Thus we 
entered into a major North American recruiting program for dorm 
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reconstruction workers. In The Amber Link and local church bulletins 
we ran ads that said: 


Western volunteers [needed for] an excellent opportu- 
nity to reconstruct a dormitory, train Lithuanian assistants, 
develop relationships and model the Christian faith. ... a 


pioneer spirit will be helpful ... Lithuania provides a 
unique opportunity where a modest effort can make a big 
difference. 


What followed was an outpouring of support from individuals 
and churches across North America. Donations began to come in, 
and over a twelve-month period 120 volunteers poured into 
Lithuania, bringing with them construction materials and all types 
of skills. Volunteers had to adapt quickly to Lithuanian building 
materials. Containers filled with plumbing and electrical supplies, 
as well as power tools, steel studs, paint and carpets were shipped 
from the west. Both men and women made an incredible contribu- 
tion in the reconstruction of this building. 

The dorm volunteers lived “community style” on the third 
floor of the Maritime College dormitory, a highrise nicknamed “The 
DeFehr Hilton.” North Americans worked harmoniously alongside 
Lithuanians. We thank God for stirring the hearts of these volun- 
teers, for protection during the construction project and for revital- 
izing churches back home when volunteers returned to tell their 
stories. As a result of this project, many churches in North America 
considered Lithuania part of their world and LCC a ministry of their 
congregation. The project reminds us of the well-worn saying: “God 
does miracles with ordinary resources.” 

The dormitory has become a safe haven and a second home for 
students from outside of Klaipeda. With its completion in 1995, and 
the large influx of students, the next challenge was already before 
us. The Malunininku 4 structure soon became too small to be used 
as an instructional facility and other arrangements had to be made. 
When Klaipeda University found it difficult to provide consistent 
classroom space, a temporary solution was found in classrooms 
made available at the Maritime College. Over the next years, pres- 
sure for a permanent campus, owned by LCC, became a priority. 


Kretingos Campus: A Permanent Place 
It was the board’s vision and intention to acquire land and a 
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building for LCC, but the right place was slow to show itself. Dalius 
Butkus, an LCC graduate and former director of LCC’s public rela- 
tions office, was active in the search, under the direction of 
President Jim Mininger. He followed leads on such sites as a 
German school near the center of town (too small and too dilapi- 
dated); a large school near the port (right size, wrong side of town); 
and even a heritage building on the spit (quaint but isolated by a fif- 
teen-minute ferry ride). 

Finally, the owner of a partially completed medical clinic 
approached Dalius. Due to the instability of the post-Soviet econo- 
my, the owner had been forced to put the building up for sale. This 
site had many appealing qualities. First, the building had been con- 
structed with a post and beam design, making it easy to transform 
the small rooms into classrooms. Secondly, the building was cre- 
atively designed — in contrast to the Soviet linear and boxy mould — 
and boasted imaginative angles and comfortable spaces for com- 
munity life. Thirdly, it was large enough to allow LCC to reach a 
projected growth to 650 students. Perhaps the greatest selling fea- 
ture was not the building itself but the twelve government-owned 
acres adjacent to the two acres on which the building sat. These 
twelve acres would allow for future campus expansion including a 





The clinic buildings. 
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picturesque lake. With so much to recommend it, the property was 
purchased for approximately $760,000 CDN. 

Thus began another renovation project, this one more ambi- 
tious than the first, and dependent on donations of approximately 
$2.5 Million US dollars. Miraculously, generous North American 
donors were found and volunteers came. John and Katie Unger, 
who had supervised the first year of the Karklu dorm renovation, 
came back for another year to supervise this project. When John left, 
Victor Doerksen took over as supervisor, putting his boyhood 
Russian language back to use, much to his own delight and to the 
amusement of his crew. 


él.F 


Dennis Neumann and Victor Doerksen. 





Project deadlines were critical as the beginning of the 1999 fall 
term neared. City approval of the building was obtained at 4 PM on 
August 30, 1999, just hours away from the August 31 beginning of 
the academic year. 

As we think back over the last ten years of our involvement in 
Lithuania, we often stand back in amazement at how our lives have 
been enriched through all these experiences. I have often thought, 
“Not many people get a chance to help start a college.” We experi- 
enced elation at times of major breakthroughs and momentary 
despair when at several junctures it appeared that the school had lit- 
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Prayer for the new campus. L-R: Baptist pastor, Catholic priest, Otonas Balciunas 
of the Lithuania Free Church. 


tle future. However, with every challenge came a solution, remind- 
ing us that truly we have “a God who goes before.” 

The students will continue to tell the story of LCC as they 
study, change, grow, graduate and move into Lithuanian society. We 
pray for God’s continued guidance on this wonderful institution. 


Dennis Neumann is a real estate developer 
involved in projects in British Columbia, 
Manitoba and North Carolina. He and his wife 
Rene have been friends of Art and Leona DeFehr 
since their common Mennonite Central Com- 
mittee (MCC) experience in south Asia in the 
early 1970s. The Neumanns played a critical orga- 
nizational role in the first summer program in 
Panevezys in 1991. Dennis has since given leader- 
ship to a variety of initiatives related to LCC, espe- 
cially in fundraising and the acquisition and 
reconstruction of the new campus. The Neumanns 
live in Abbotsford, British Columbia. 
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Kingdom Building in Lithuania 
John and Katie Unger 


September 7, 1993 to May 31, 1994: The Karklu Dormitory 

Hard to believe that it’s almost eight years since we first set foot 
on Lithuanian soil, since we visit the country virtually every day in 
our thoughts. It’s not easy to pick out what was most important for 
us in this life-changing experience. There were too many triumphs 
and challenges to list. And where do we start with the many friends 
we met? 

Our first impression of Lithuania was grey — dark grey. 
Everything looked drab and lifeless. Our first project — the dormito- 
ry at Karklu 5 — looked the same. It was September 1993, the build- 
ing had not been used for a number of years, it had no heat, no 
water and a blocked sewer. It was deserted and left to the elements, 
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Laying the cornerstone at Karklu. John Unger (left) with Harry Jankowski. 
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the cats and the pigeons. One corner had a small restaurant operat- 
ing in it and on the other end the Maritime College stored equip- 
ment. In between were thousands of square feet that needed total 
renovation. 

Our western construction methods would not fly here; we had 
to learn new methods and means for construction. Materials were 
scarce and much of it — insulation, plumbing, nails and screws, steel 
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studding — had to be shipped from North America. The structural 
problems in the building were foundational and so serious we had 
to rethink continuing the project. In the end we added significant 
steel and structural supports to several areas to strengthen the 
building. 

The first three months were spent planning, cleaning and clos- 
ing the building in. We were thankful for several key local people 
who not only worked at the project but also gave advice, interpret- 
ed and showed keen interest in having us succeed. Some laughed 
and said it couldn’t be done, and if it could then it would certainly 
be ten years before we could use the building. The faculty at that 
time had developed valuable contacts that were very useful to us in 
finding the resources we needed. 





Karklu dorm — after. 
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Probably one of the key challenges was turning on the heat. We 
were in the middle of winter, minus 12 C, and had no idea about the 
condition of the water pipes. We repaired the obvious flaws and 
checked what we could, but no one knew what might happen when 
the heat was turned on. To our amazement the water flowed and 
did not freeze in the cold pipes. After three small leaks were 
repaired we had heat. Serious construction could start. 

The greatest encouragement was the arrival of eleven volun- 
teers from Abbotsford who stayed for three months. They were 
skilled craftsmen willing to do anything. Many other volunteers fol- 
lowed them. 

In early 1994 we were surprised to find more material becom- 
ing available each month and, as renovation continued, this made 
an obvious difference to the look of the building. 

During this time Katie was teaching English classes in the 
evening, helping to sew curtains for the new dormitory and prepar- 
ing for the volunteers that would be coming. She also spent time in 
the staff resource room coding books and entering them into the 
computer. Tim, our youngest son, was taking his grade twelve by 
correspondence. 





Students enjoying the Karklu dorm. 
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April 1, 1998 to April 1, 1999: The New Campus 

In 1998 things were quite different. The country looked 
brighter, supplies were readily available but the challenges were 
still significant. I recall the first time I walked into what is now the 
LCC campus building; it was a maze of small rooms, many floors 
and no light. It reminded me of being in a corn maze — would I ever 
find my way out? 

Again, the first months were spent planning, securing authori- 
zations, developing drawings and finding contractors. That sum- 
mer some students helped demolish the many cubicles, salvaging 
the bricks for future use. Once the building was cleared except for 
supporting walls, we could see the possibilities, but even then many 
people we toured through the building shook their heads at what 
lay ahead. One person saw the burden so great that he prayed for 
me on the spot and committed to pray for me every day. Thank you. 
Many others did the same and the Lord answered. 





Vladimir, is a student hired for the summer. 


I recall the “wall” situation. We were informed that some of the 
structural blocks used in the outside walls lacked strength and 
should not have been used in this type of structure. Because we 
could hardly tear them out, an alternative had to be found. We 
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Construction work in full swing. 








Each brick weighs 7.5 pounds. 
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Creating better people flow. 
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Before. 





After. 
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solved the problem by adding structural pillars and 1,746 bolts to tie 
the inside and outside walls together. 

Solutions to the “people flow” within the building were not 
easy. Many plans were drawn and studied. Finally, we eliminated 
existing stairways, moved walls and changed roof lines to accom- 
plish what is there today. 

The roofs were a nightmare. They were all fairly watertight but 
the area that is now the library and meeting room was taken up 
with support walls and wooden beams for supports, making the 
rooms almost useless in terms of space. We solved this with three 
simple compression rings. The cupola itself was replaced with a 
glass dome giving wonderful natural light and adding to the archi- 
tectural beauty of the building. 





Volunteer Dirk Jongsma. 
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We were able to find suitable Lithuanian contractors who 
wished to add their expertise and material to this project. In the 
process we established many good friendships. 

When we left in April, the rough-in heating was almost com- 
pleted and the inside walls were ready to be put up. Final finishing 
could begin. 

During this time Katie was helping as a hostess for the college. 
It was rewarding to live for the year in room 101 in the Karklu dor- 
mitory, a daily reminder of God’s grace during the years of 1993- 
1994. 


May 3, 2000 to June 20, 2000: A Working Visit 
It was a pleasant surprise to be invited to return in May 2000 to 
help assemble furniture for the completed College campus. A high- 
light for us was the opportunity to be present at the dedication of 
the new building and to meet the people who had put so much 
effort into it. No words could express the wonder of the new LCC 
campus — it was incredible! 





Ribbon cutting. Jim Mininger and Mayor of Klaipeda. 


During this visit, Katie once again acted as hostess, this time for 
the intersession faculty. 
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It is always great to come back to meet familiar faces and make 
new acquaintances. Our association with LCC has been a highlight 
of our retirement. We appreciate the support that we can give one 
another to accomplish great things. Many have travelled to 
Lithuania and given of their time and energy; but we have many 
unsung donors who “stayed with the stuff” at home and helped and 
allowed others to go. 


John and Katie Unger live in Oliver, British 
Columbia. John keeps busy assisting at a truss 
plant and at their church. At times he hides out in 
his shop, working on pet projects and hobbies. 
Katie too enjoys hobbies and helping others. 
Although they enjoy their home, they are on the 
road a lot. With their children spread out from 
Connecticut to Alberta, there is no lack of destina- 
tions. Their latest trip took them to Mexico. 
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The Seventh Semester 
Daisy S. Megli 


Sam and I could scarcely believe, in January 2001, that we were 
returning to LCC for our seventh semester of work. However, we 
also looked forward to it. We knew Lithuanian friends would meet 
us at the airport in Vilnius — not a privilege newcomers necessarily 
have. We were acquainted with the city of Klaipeda and always 
remarked on the changes in its streets; we enjoyed living in an 
apartment in the city instead of in the dorm as we previously had 
done; and I enjoyed the teaching and the atmosphere at LCC which 
for the second year was operating in its own new facility. 

My trip to the university on the opening day of classes was not 
accompanied by fear, but rather by the excitement of beginning a 
new semester with students I hoped I had taught in previous class- 
es. As I entered my faculty office I was impressed by the lovely fur- 
niture, the window with a view to the front of the building with a 
green patch of lawn, and a computer located on a side desk. Office? 





Hardy Enns in the staff work room. 
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Computer? Yes, these were pleasant surprises. Faculty offices were 
completed and occupied in the fall semester and the availability of 
personal computers greatly facilitates class preparations. No longer 
would I need to meet with students after class in some empty class- 
room, if one could be found, or in a corridor, or in the hall at Karklu 
dorm, when we lived there. Near the faculty offices there are facili- 
ties available to meet with groups of students. 

Thad just glanced over my new comfortable environment when 
I met my colleague who would be sharing office space with me. She 
was none other than Jurgita Babarskiene, who together with her 
husband returned to Lithuania in December after studying in 
Vancouver for two years. She was my student in 1995-96, and when 
she and her husband Romualdas studied in Canada, it was our joy 
to help support them. Now she is my colleague. What a privilege! 

Teaching in the new building for the first time last year had 
already been so different from previous experiences. It was a great 
feeling to enter a well-lit classroom with good chairs — no student 
would crash to the floor because the chair suddenly decided to 
come apart. There was good ventilation, the walls were bright and 
clean, and the floors did not surprise me with a sudden incline or 
drop. No fuses were blown when we used the overhead projectors, 
nor were students getting mild shocks when they inadvertently 
touched a loose wire. 

At the end of a class, corridors are full of students chatting with 
each other as they move to the next class. They no longer rush to 
find their coats and run to another building in rain, snow or windy 
weather to be on time for the next lecture. An easy and relaxed 
atmosphere prevails. Furthermore, with the library in the teaching 
building, there is easy access to resource materials. How well I recall 
teaching in the Maritime College, located near Karklu dorm, then 
having to walk the distance to Klaipeda University building for 
other duties such as copying materials or visiting the administration 
offices. 

I recall the time in 1995-96 when one student purchased a car; 
now the parking lot at the new school is filled with cars belonging 
to both staff and students. Is this progress? 

Now that all faculty offices are equipped with computers, 
much communication is done electronically between faculty and 
staff members. This has advantages in that we are aware of time and 
agenda for meetings and other events. When it’s been impossible to 
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The new library (sign-out desk). 


contact someone in person, we can easily send messages or 
reminders. Each morning I arrive at my office, check my e-mail box 
to note what must be noted and happily delete what doesn’t apply. 
However, nothing can replace personal encounters like running 
down to the English department to remind Jackie that English is one 
floor lower than Social Science; to check if Romualdas really is 
teaching his class in Greek; or to ask if Steve will share the lunch 
Chris made for him. 

The students are as friendly and as respectful as ever. It used to 
be difficult to engage them in a class discussion, but that has 
changed. Opinions are freely exchanged and students are willing to 
venture comments on virtually any subject. Various reasons may be 
suggested for this: students are further removed from the restraints 
of being under the Soviet system; they have access to programs 
from all over the world on both radio and television; they have 
access to the internet; more of them are able to travel to various 
parts of Europe and North America. Maybe it’s also significant that 
the students who are able to get part time jobs in addition to attend- 
ing classes gain a greater sense of independence. 
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Student mail boxes. 


Does this mean the students have become more materialistic in 
their worldview? There are those who would tend to say this is so, 
but this may be difficult to judge, as it is difficult to judge whether 
students’ spiritual concerns have changed. Certainly with enroll- 
ment increasing every year there may be a tendency for students to 
form into groups with common interests and the “one big happy 
family” concept is disappearing to an extent. Students no longer 
know all of their fellow students, especially when many are at home 
in Klaipeda and do not live in the dormitory. However, we all still 
enjoy the friendly relationship between faculty, staff and students. 

While shopping recently at Iki, our local supermarket, I met 
Nick. He graduated last year and this year is teaching English at one 
of the local high schools and enjoying it. In speaking with our pres- 
ident, Jim, I learned of the whereabouts of various other grads. 
Some are studying abroad; some have found employment at big 
international business companies in Vilnius and other cities; some, 
like Nick, are teaching in the public school system; others have 
church related jobs; and still others work at LCC. 

For many people the economic situation in this country is not 
easy. There is a high rate of unemployment, jobs are hard to find and 
salaries are generally low. This creates economic hardship for our 
students also. Many feel compelled to work part time while attend- 
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ing classes and experience the resulting stress and concerns. In vis- 
iting several places in the country we have found that people are 
slowly learning to cope with their difficult situations. Some are 
experimenting with ways of making a living in agricultural and 
other private enterprises. One family we visited is feeling much 
more optimistic than they did even eight months ago. It may be a 
generalization to say this is so for all of Lithuania but it does sound 
more hopeful. 

In the light of this, we hope that the future will also be positive 
for our LCC students. We view them as the future of this country, 
those who can make it prosper both materially and spiritually. They 
will provide the inspiration to change what needs to be changed 
and will take on leadership and other roles as their gifts and abili- 
ties allow them. 


Daisy and Sam Megli live in Abbotsford, British 
Columbia. After some years of retirement from 
teaching, Daisy was invited to teach at LCC in 
1995. Since then she and Sam have returned each 
year for the spring semester. Daisy has taught 
English, history and anthropology. Sam has 
tutored adult Lithuanians and occupied himself 
with the proper use of the English language. 
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The Promise and Paradox 
of Continuous Improvement 


Jim Mininger 


(President’s March 2000 report to the LCC Board at its last meeting 
before accreditation) 


In October 1999 Gary Andersen and Geraldine Cooney of 
Universalia Management Group visited Lithuania Christian 
College as part of an independent evaluation performed for 
Canadian International Development Agency (CIDA). They began 
their report as follows: 


The development of a college in less than a decade in 
a developed country like Canada would be a significant 
achievement. To do so in Lithuania in the 1990s is an out- 
standing accomplishment. In our two decades of experi- 
ence in developing countries and in countries in transi- 
tion, we have seen few educational institutions as far 
along developmentally in such a life span... Most higher 
education organizations have either withered, become 
dependent on public resources, or exist but are far less 
vibrant. Beyond the triumph of continued existence, the 
college is exemplary because it keeps renewing its ener- 
gies to address its problems. LCC has boundless energy - 
sponsors, volunteers, Lithuanian faculty and staff, stu- 
dents, alumni and community supporters to name a few. 


Dr. Andersen stated that LCC shows the most important prin- 
ciple of strategic management because the College is “struggling 
with the promise and paradox of continuous improvement.” I 
claim that phrase as the key concern for Lithuania Christian 
College over the next five years. From the vantage point of March 
2000 we can look back on a nine-year struggle filled with excite- 
ment, anxiety accompanied by impatience and significant progress. 
We can see with equal clarity some of the coming challenges in the 
“struggle.” 
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A. Progress Since 1991 
1. Graduates 

Since 1996, 128 persons have graduated from Lithuania 
Christian College. In their lives, these persons demonstrate con- 
cretely the accomplishments of the College and its founders. LCC’s 
graduates have performed well by advancing through the curricu- 
lum in order to graduate, by excelling in the workplace, and by their 
success in graduate studies. Companies and institutions across 
Lithuania seek the graduates of LCC, especially those institutions of 
international character or for whom morally attuned employees are 
sought. No clearer “outcome” exists for any academic institution. 


2. Students 

LCC students continue to increase in quality and in number. 
The following statements are impressionistic rather than scientific, 
but they seem nonetheless significant. This spring I am teaching 
Moral Philosophy to my fifth consecutive graduating class. Each 
year | anticipate that the ability of students to think in a critical and 
fair-minded manner will plateau. Each year I expect that the new 
graduating class will be no more articulate in written and oral form 
than the previous year’s class. I report with excitement that the class 
of 2000 is once again setting a new standard in all of these areas. As 
a group, they clearly have moved beyond the class of 1999. Student 
demand for the LCC style of education continues to rise. Since 
much of this demand is a result of “word of mouth” and based upon 
the success of LCC graduates, we can note it as a clear sign of 
progress. As the College now begins implementing an Enrollment 
Management department, an even greater increase in demand can 
be expected. Whenever BA recognition within Lithuania is accom- 
plished LCC can expect a dramatic increase in the number of appli- 
cations. 


3. Curriculum 

While no faculty is ever completely satisfied with a curricu- 
lum, major progress has been made during recent years. A solid 
program for General Education is in place, though the College 
sometimes struggles to keep it properly staffed. Much analysis and 
reshaping has taken place with the three majors: English, business, 
and theology. When properly staffed they are also solid. Both fac- 
ulty and students are excited about new majors in sociology and 
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psychology. The minor in Lithuanian Language and Culture is well 
conceived and will prove important to many students. LCC’s will- 
ingness to close the Institute indicates the focus on our major task 
of higher education. It also indicates responsiveness to our external 
environment. We will want to be equally creative and agile over the 
next few years with the development of the evening program. 
English as an International Language (EIL) needs further develop- 
ment, but EIL is only one aspect of what the evening program 
could become. 


4. Faculty 

The volunteer model as a means of launching a long-term 
institution has worked. Volunteers have been found. One cannot 
imagine the existence of LCC to this time without the outpouring 
of volunteer spirit over the past nine years. In addition, regional 
faculty members have been attracted. These local faculty and staff 
are persons of courage and patience who have been willing to step 
outside the bounds of traditional Lithuanian patterns of education 
and become part of a new enterprise. Of greatest significance, rela- 
tionships of critical importance have formed between faculty/staff 
and students. I hear these stories daily. Faculty-student relation- 
ships are at the heart of what I call “The LCC Experience.” They are 
at the heart of all authentic educational experience. Authentic edu- 
cation leads inevitably to human relationships. 


5. Finances 

To quote Art Defehr, “LCC is cash flow challenged.” In spite of 
this ongoing dilemma, the College has worked at operating on a 
balanced budget with a goal of increasing the percentage of rev- 
enue from tuition. The past two years have shown marked 
progress toward this goal. LCC staff members have implemented 
numerous improvements in developing financial systems for plan- 
ning and budgeting. And, since October 1997, LCC has attracted 
over $3.0 million in contributed funds for capital projects. 
Furthermore, through excellent work by Dennis Neumann, the 
first contribution to a modest but significant endowment has been 
made. In addition, the remarkable generosity of the Defehr 
Foundation has kept LCC’s operating budget alive through 
planned annual gifts that allow the College to engage in responsi- 
ble budgeting. 
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6. Organization 

LCC has grown over the past 4.5 years from ca. 190 students (80 
Institute, 110 College) and 36 persons employed to ca. 350 students 
(0 Institute, 350 College) and 69 persons employed. Eleven alumni 
are found among College employees, three in teaching positions and 
eight in staff positions. Out of twenty-one administrators, eight 
(38%) are LCC alumni. The alumni in teaching positions are a small- 
er percentage but are no less important. All of these persons in 
administration and teaching are a strong fit with the organizational 
culture of LCC. Their dedication to the purpose of LCC and their 
energy is at the highest level. They represent the long-term future of 
the College and their abilities should be developed with utmost 
care. 


7. Facilities 

The move to Kretingos 36 is a tangible demonstration that LCC 
is a permanent institution. Quite literally, the new facilities make 
the College much more visible to Klaipeda and Lithuania. Students 
now have quality classrooms, laboratories and an enlarged library 
in which to study. With the completion this spring of the faculty 
office wing, faculty will also have a quality facility in which to pre- 
pare for classes, work together and meet with students. Action 
taken at the fall board meeting indicates that the next capital proj- 
ect will be an auditorium/gymnasium where the campus commu- 
nity can gather for worship, major events and play. Such a facility 
is urgently needed to complete the most basic requirements for the 
campus. 


8. Accreditation 

In spring 1997 the Ministry of Science and Education recog- 
nized Lithuania Christian College as a “higher school.” This was an 
important step since one year earlier LCC had been declared an 
“illegal” institution. Although this provided an adequate legal basis 
for the existence of LCC, it did not constitute Lithuanian recognition 
of our programs as BA programs. The pursuit of BA recognition 
continues. An up-to-the-minute report will be made at the board 
meetings. Tacit accreditation outside of Lithuania continues to be 
important for LCC. Alumni who are admitted for graduate studies 
at a wide range of institutions, and the performance of those alum- 
ni, elevate the status of LCC and pave the way for future students. 
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B. Eight Key Challenges in the Struggle for Improvement 
Please consider the eight challenges described as a “macro” 
view. Inherent within each of these challenges are many “micro” 
shifts and problems to be solved. The order of items should not sug- 
gest priority. 


1. Balancing the diverse interests of LCC stakeholders 

LCC possesses a remarkable range of stakeholders: students, 
alumni, local staff, current and past expatriate staff, churches in 
Lithuania and North America, current and past board members, 
benefactors, volunteers, administration, the partner colleges and 
universities worldwide with whom LCC is linked, the Lithuanian 
government, employers of graduates and current students, and the 
Klaipeda community. The complexity is not unlike many other insti- 
tutions although for LCC one must add a broad set of cross-cultur- 
al issues. Since the perception of what is essential about LCC differs 
greatly among the stakeholders, identifying the points upon which 
all agree and resolving or balancing the areas of differences is cru- 
cial to the overall development and support of the College during 
the next ten years. 


2. Constant Redefinition of the Mission 

The Lithuania Christian College mission as a “Christian” and 
“liberal arts” college in the Lithuanian/Eastern European context 
will be constantly challenged. The challenges will follow at least 
two themes. 

Religious Orientation: The path of least resistance will be to 
become either much more secular or much more parochial. 
Suggestions come from a wide variety of sources that the Christian 
element of LCC is an unnecessary impediment to its development. 
Others suggest that a Bible college would provide more effective 
service to the Christian churches of the region. Either approach 
would give up LCC’s uniqueness in providing Christian liberal arts 
education. 

Educational orientation: Throughout the process of working 
toward BA recognition within Lithuania the college has realized 
that the concept of the liberal arts no longer exists in the region. 
Even the new Law of Higher Education (2000) does not provide a 
place for liberal arts colleges. The new Law assumes the existence of 
universities, principally theoretical in character, or vocational /tech- 
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nical schools, principally practical in character. The expectation 
remains that LCC should be more practical like a vocational institu- 
tion or more theoretical like the universities. To allow LCC to be 
forced into either position would result in loss of the distinctive 
educational element that LCC brings to the region. 


3. Managing growth while maintaining essential values 

What must the College do to retain a warm, caring and con- 
cerned institutional culture in an institution of 650 students? 
Likewise, what is the impact upon the “LCC Experience” if less than 
50% of all students are part of residence life? This surfaces as the 
biggest concern among recent graduates who associate the unique- 
ness of their experience with size. While not insurmountable, this 
challenge must be met every year and must be kept at the forefront 
in serving the student. 


4. Evaluating the future of the volunteer model 

The nature of the volunteer approach to College faculty is that 
it tends toward short-term faculty. In many instances this is quite 
effective. Short-term faculty, however, do not contribute to long- 
term curriculum planning and departmental development. 
Departmental leadership is a vital qualitative issue for college 
development in the next five years. The College may wish to con- 
sider a three-faceted instructional staffing model with each facet 
requiring a different approach: departmental leadership, regional 
faculty and expatriate volunteers. This shift possesses financial 
implications for the short-term. The College will want to continue to 
identify, encourage and help to support alumni in earning advanced 
degrees in order to return to the faculty and, upon gaining experi- 
ence, pick up leadership roles. 


5. Meeting rising expectations 

In the fall meetings I suggested that one dilemma arising from 
the quality of our new facilities is that we may not be as good as we 
look, whereas in Malunininku 4 we were better than we looked! 
Expectations are now very high. The surest way to meet those 
expectations effectively is to enhance academic quality in order to 
insure that we are as good as we look. The enhancements in aca- 
demic quality must include: 

a. Greater number of long term faculty. 
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b. Greater number of effective faculty with doctorates. 

c. Professional development opportunities for young faculty and 
staff. 

d. Constantly improving academic support systems such as 
printers/copiers, faculty computers, library collections for 
course preparation 

e. Constantly improving learning resources such as textbooks, 
library collections, periodicals, online access. 


6. Evaluating organizational structure 

The number and complexity of challenges at LCC are ever chang- 
ing. As an organization the College must remain flexible and agile to 
accommodate the changes. The organization must serve the client, 
that is, the student. The College exists for the students; the faculty and 
administration exist to serve the students. Management structures 
divide labor that then needs to be coordinated to be effective. Persons 
within academic institutions are frequently uncomfortable with both 
the division and the coordination. The College will need to seek the 
most effective systems; these may not always be the most efficient sys- 
tems. 

Colleges have a tendency to involve everyone in discussing 
every issue. “Collegial” approaches often overtake defined roles, cre- 
ating confusion and a loss of momentum. The complexities mount 
when you add the constant turnover of North American expatriates 
and their desire to become involved in solving every problem, 
whether academic or janitorial. With a cross cultural staff, discerning 
which issues are cultural and which issues are organizational often 
proves difficult. The College must work particularly hard to achieve 
clear position descriptions. Everyone needs mutual tolerance and 
mutual trust so that conflicts can be resolved positively and prompt- 
ly. 

With a high percentage of young persons in administration and 
a young cadre of new teachers joining the faculty following graduate 
school, mentoring will need to be a high priority for every senior 
teacher and administrator. The young people are learning rapidly and 
represent an exciting future for the College. Occasionally this long- 
term strength is a point of vulnerability. Expatriates in administration 
tend to be transient, bringing their experience and expertise, but are 
unable to stay for the long term. This presents a vulnerability to 
changes of personal administrative style and often involves new pro- 
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cedure. The young teachers and faculty from the region must also be 
tolerant cultural mentors of these expatriates for the sake of develop- 
ing an effective institution. 


7. Becoming a truly international institution 
All of the documents related to LCC’s beginnings signal the 
intent of the founders for an international institution. As recently as 
the October 1999 meeting, the LCC board reaffirmed this goal. Art 
Defehr stated this with utmost clarity in that meeting when he said 
that “LCC is not simply a Lithuanian college; it is an international col- 
lege that is located in Lithuania.” Until the present time the College 
has welcomed international students from the region but has not 
sought them aggressively. To become an international college, LCC 
must: 
a. Increase the number and percentage of students from outside 
of Lithuania. 
b. Continue to develop key Lithuanian faculty members and 
administrators. 
c. Begin to develop faculty and administrators from the region. 


8. Securing financial sustainability. 

As noted above under “Progress Since 1991,” the College has 
taken some important steps toward a financial structure that can 
endure and strengthen over time. This remains a challenge and 
should continue to be a primary institutional goal for the next ten 
years. Major considerations will be reducing reliance upon con- 
tributed financial resources outside the region and building a sustain- 
able structure for contributions within the region. Finding a balance of 
the appropriate costs of quality education, the ability of clients and 
stakeholders to pay, and a refusal to compromise the college’s essen- 
tial values will signal success. For the immediate future, meeting this 
challenge requires: 

a. Continuing an aggressive, realistic approach to tuition and fees 

b. Engaging in an entrepreneurial approach to enterprises in 

Lithuania and the region that can contribute to revenue. 
Perhaps LCC would be wise to establish an administrative 
post specifically for this arena. 

c. Developing an effective approach for educating alumni to the 

role they can play through their own contributions and 
through their promotion of LCC. 
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d. Broadening the base of contributed support from outside of 
the region so that the college is not overly reliant upon too 
few sources. 

e. Continuing to raise most capital funds from outside of the 
region. 


C. Conclusion 

The “paradoxes” of Lithuania Christian College go beyond the 
scope of Gary Andersen’s concerns. A college such as LCC - 
Christian, liberal arts, English, volunteer-based — could not possibly 
arise at this time in Lithuania! A rather different viewpoint from that 
of a secular evaluation agency such as Universalia would suggest 
that instead of “paradox” the word “miracle” is more appropriate. 

The future “promise” of Lithuania Christian College will con- 
tinue the miracle. Envisioning a miraculous future for LCC and 
finding the concrete policy paths to that future are the central tasks 
of our board meetings. Once again I look forward to three days of 
finding our way toward that future. 


Jim Mininger has served as President of Lithuania 
Christian College since 1995. Before that he was 
Dean at Hesston College, Kansas. He teaches 
Moral Philosophy and occasional history courses. 
He and his wife Virginia, who also teaches at LCC, 
make their home in Klaipeda. 
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Jim Mininger installed as president of LCC. 


At the dedication of the new campus. Front row, I-r: Jim Mininger, Leona DeFehr, 
Vincentas Valdas Dienys, Zenonas Buivydas. 
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Meeting with President of Lithuania in Vilnius, spring 2000. L-r: Gordon Nielsen, 
Egle Zalatoriute, Leona DeFehr, Jim Mininger, Valdas Adamkus, Ala 
Minkeviciene, Rene Neumann, Dennis Neumann, Raimonda Balciunas, Otonas 
Balciunas. 
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Jim Mininger (second from left, last row) with board members and friends of LCC 
(1996). 
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Jim Mininger with secretary Ala Minkeviciene (1) and instructor Marg Fast (r) in 
the new facility. 
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Leadership at LCC. L-r: Peter Enns (1994-95), Ernie Reimer (1992-94), Jim 
Mininger (1995- ). 
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Accreditation: The Long Awaited News 
Jim Mininger, LCC President 


(This article first appeared in The Amber Link, Volume 10, Number 2, 
July, 2000) 


On Wednesday afternoon, July 19, 2000, we received the news 
in Klaipeda that the Lithuanian Prime Minister had signed docu- 
ments granting a license to Lithuania Christian College as a bache- 
lor’s degree granting institution. The event brought to a successful 
conclusion the specific application process we began one year ago, 
though it represents a much longer process of working and plan- 
ning. The news also signified that LCC had reached the goal of 
offering a recognized bachelor’s degree, an objective set forth by the 
founders of the college in 1991. 

What were the forces that brought about this long-awaited 
development? I think five elements converged in this year to pro- 
vide the momentum leading to university-level recognition by the 
Lithuanian government. 

First, LCC has graduated five classes. These alumni are per- 
forming at a high level in business and industry, education, church 
institutions within Lithuania, and in graduate schools around the 
world. The excellence of character, ability, problem-solving skills 
and personal initiative they have demonstrated provide the 
strongest possible evidence of a quality education any institution 
could offer. This government recognition stands as a great tribute to 
each graduate and to every person who participated in their educa- 
tional process. 

A second factor that encouraged government recognition of 
LCC is the range of relationships that LCC has developed within the 
circle of Lithuanian education, business and government. These 
relationships created an environment in which LCC’s application 
could be received with eagerness and interest rather than suspicion 
and apathy. We presently have a significant group of Lithuanian 
friends with a stake in this recognition and in the future of LCC. 
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The present enrolment growth of LCC, another recognition fac- 
tor, has given the college a credibility that it did not possess as an 
institution of 150 students. While size is not an indication of quali- 
ty, it is a significant factor in public perception of quality and impor- 
tance. The fact that LCC is now an institution of over 400 
Lithuanian, regional and international students, and rapidly on its 
way to 650 students, convinced many persons that LCC is an edu- 
cational institution to be taken seriously. 

The interest aroused by LCC’s new campus comprises a fourth 
factor related to recognition. The facilities on Kretingos gatve are 
state-of-the-art. Public and professional admiration for these build- 
ings has created not only an impression of academic quality, but 
also of the financial resources necessary to establish and sustain an 
institution. This is particularly significant at a time when the gov- 
ernment cannot adequately fund public education. As an outstand- 
ing example of what private education can accomplish without 
government financing, LCC has received considerable attention 
from many quarters in Vilnius. 

Finally, we were able to assemble a sound strategy for compil- 
ing the application and moving through the various governmental 
agencies involved in the process. So many persons inside and out- 
side of LCC participated in carrying out this strategy that I cannot 
possibly mention them all. However, several must be noted. Ala 
Minkeviciene, Assistant to the LCC President for Governmental 
Affairs, carried a tremendous load in assembling and overseeing the 
preparation of the documents, staying in close communication with 
numerous Officials in Vilnius, and setting up a seemingly endless 
round of appointments and contacts after the application was sub- 
mitted. The work of Egle Zalatoriute, chair of LCC’s Department of 
Lithuanian Language and Culture, was equally important. Egle 
edited documents relentlessly, making certain that the Lithuanian 
language was correct, that the tone was appropriate, and that prop- 
er form and etiquette were observed. Additionally, Egle’s personal 
acquaintance with many persons in the educational and govern- 
mental structure of Lithuania opened doors that might otherwise 
have remained closed. Finally, Vytautas Umbrasas, LCC board 
member, provided crucial governmental contacts and constant 
advice concerning the overall strategy. Each of these persons has a 
secure place in the history of LCC. 

Of course, one of the concerns now is how this development 
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affects prior graduates. We are already working to assemble a pat- 
tern that will enable graduates to obtain the new degree retroac- 
tively. We will make certain that the Ministry of Education approves 
of the proposed requirements for recognized degrees for former 
graduates. A part of our original strategy was to work first at estab- 
lishing the degree and then at negotiating for those who have 
already graduated. 

The official name of LCC now translates as Lithuania Christian 
Fund Highest School. The name is equally clumsy in Lithuanian. 
However, we will have plenty of time to develop and receive 
approval for a new name. A new law regarding higher education, 
reported to become effective this fall, may have an impact upon our 
name. No matter what name is used, everyone knows “LCC.” 

All persons with connections to Lithuania Christian College 
should take satisfaction and pride in this milestone in our history. 
That group includes teachers, staff members, dorm workers, 
donors, charitable foundations, churches and individuals who have 
supported staff, alumni, and all those persons who have simply 
encouraged this effort in any way. We thank you for being part of 
LCC. And we give thanks to God for gathering together such a mar- 
vellous multitude of people. 

LCC faces many additional challenges. Constant improvement 
in academic quality, locating and recruiting qualified faculty, and 
achieving financial sustainability are just a few of the future prob- 
lems to be solved. But we can now throw ourselves into those efforts 
with the secure knowledge that students who successfully complete 
their LCC program will hold a degree that is recognized in 
Lithuania, the home country of the majority of our graduates. 
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Lithuania Christian Fund College: 
A Spiritual and Political Context 


Vytautas Umbrasas 
(Translated by Audra Skukauskaite) 


Lithuania Christian Fund College, which bases its academic 
philosophy on principles of humanism, democracy and Christian 
faith, is situated in a very unique region. This region has constantly 
faced the correlation of eastern and western worlds and has endeav- 
oured to implement their brightest spiritual, cultural and political 
ideas. It is like a pot in which unique quality food is constantly pro- 
duced. Here old religions and various Christian denominations 
have always mingled. Politically this region witnessed the rise and 
fall of nations and states. It is at the edge of European civilization 
and culture where Asian influence is also strong. We have inherited 
both good traditions and unresolved conflicts that have long 
plagued this region and are now our problems. 

The colonization and Christianization attempt is one example. 
In the thirteenth through fifteenth centuries knights from western 
Europe tried to conquer, colonize and Christianize the Baltic States. 
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However, attempts to Christianize by force made the local popula- 
tion skeptical about the need to know the Lord’s word. If for cen- 
turies you fight with those who want to conquer, destroy and kill 
you, it is hard to believe that the conquerors are bringing the gospel 
of love. And what can you gain from them if you feel your behav- 
ior, your ethics, your culture and your spiritual world are better and 
richer than theirs? 
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Lithuanian traditional dance. 


The over-politicized religion of the west and the east became 
the stumbling block that kept people from understanding and expe- 
riencing the Christian spirit and culture. Often the Christianizers 
didn’t consider the local cultural traditions and didn’t understand 
the need to use the nation’s local language to relay the great truths, 
making the message accessible to all, not just to the elite. The refor- 
mation in the sixteenth century, and an examination of the Catholic 
doctrine and action, showed that the religious education of the pop- 
ulation was limited. This tension led to the birth of Christian litera- 
ture in the Lithuanian, Latvian and Estonian languages. A hope was 
born that faith and ethics could change society. 

The Lithuanian state, which at that time encompassed huge 
Slavic — Ukrainian, Byelorussian, and Russian — territories, was 
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always noted for its religious and cultural tolerance. All ethnic 
groups were free to use their native languages and develop their 
cultures. Jews, despised in other European countries, found refuge 
here from the fourteenth century on, as did karaims and Islamic 
tatars. They could practice their religious and cultural traditions 
while living in Lithuania. Russian orthodox believers, who fled 
from the reformed faith, founded a large colony. In the territory of 
Ukraine, a strong Unitarian church was established. From the thir- 
teenth to the sixteenth century Lithuania supported and maintained 
political, cultural and religious stability in the region. Such factors 
as trade relations between the Baltic States, the activities of 
Hanseatic association of city merchants and the influence of reli- 
gious movements on education were guarantees of stability. 

In addition to the universities in Prague, Krakow and 
Wittenberg, which played a huge role in the lives of young people 
of Lithuania and other nations in the region, two new culture and 
science centers, Koenigsberg University in Prussia and Vilnius 
University, were established. It is interesting to note that the main 
founders of Vilnius University in 1539, two Lithuanian professors — 
Abramas Kulvietis (Abrahamus Culvensis) and Stanislovas 
Rapolionis (Stanislaus Papagelanus) — were Luther’s followers and 
became important founders of Koenigsberg University in 1544. 
They became a symbolic spiritual and intellectual bridge connecting 
those two scientific and educational centers. 

The two universities were not only important for one nation; 
they were also strategically important for the neighboring countries. 
Both were centers of Christian thought, Koenigsberg University 
influenced by evangelical and Vilnius University by Catholic faith. 
Koenigsberg University and its ideas were important for the major- 
ity of Lithuanians colonized by teutonic knights and living in 
Lithuania Minor (formerly East Prussia; later a part of Germany, 
embracing the area around Klaipeda and the Kaliningrad region of 
Russia). In fact Lithuania Minor became the cradle of Lithuanian 
print and culture. Vilnius University, on the other hand, was always 
important for Lithuanians living in the Lithuanian state. Both parts 
of the Lithuanian nation nurtured religious, cultural and education- 
al ideas. Unfortunately, the two regions often could not maintain 
peace and fellowship with each other. 

Perhaps Klaipeda, which was part of Lithuania Minor and now 
belongs to the Lithuanian state, is that place where important tradi- 
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Klaipeda: bridge over the Dane River. 


tions of the two universities so important to Lithuanians in the past 
will be upheld. Maybe Lithuanian Christian Fund College will be 
that hearth of faith and education in which the unifying tree of the 
knowledge of the Christian faith will grow, not on the basis of con- 
flict, but on the desire to find unity and stability. Klaipeda and the 
College may truly become an important part of the region, a place 
that has a long and honourable experience in the discussion of the 
great questions of the millennium; and also a place that is able and 
willing to accept and implement new ideas and find new solutions. 
It might become a center where cultural events vital to the rest of the 
region will be concentrated. 

Occupied by the Russian Empire from the end of the eighteenth 
century until it gained independence in 1918, Lithuania successful- 
ly used the two decades of independence until the 1940 Soviet occu- 
pation for supporting and building education and science. We have 
never been able to regain the old ethnic territories or foster all of our 
legacy, but we have always had hope to keep our nation in our 
hearts and minds as a tolerant, beautiful and spiritually rich nation. 
We have always cherished the moral and ethical values passed on to 
us through centuries and, by integrating them, tried to create some- 
thing new. Unfortunately, we often lacked the resources, time or 
support to do so. 
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During its independence of 1918-1940 the Lithuanian repub- 
lic saw the rise and growth of many famous scientists, artists, 
thinkers and writers, but their work was destroyed by the new 
occupation. The beginning of the occupation was marked by fierce 
abuse of people who did not conform to the Soviet system, who 
had intentions of preserving the religious, cultural and social tra- 
ditions and who believed and fought for a free nation. Central 
European countries never integrated into the Soviet Union greet 
the new millennium with more optimism than countries that 
were. However, the three Baltic states, Lithuania, Latvia and 
Estonia, despite all the hardships, fostered and preserved their 
faith and culture, striving slowly and laboriously for a new, dif- 
ferent life. 

The “singing revolution” that in 1990 brought Lithuania to its 
independence created conditions that allowed Lithuanians to join 
other countries in building a better world. It looks as if the time is 
favourable, but do we have adequate resources? Although from 
the beginning we have had a clear vision of where we as a nation 
wanted to go, the first ten years of independence have proven that 
we do not have sufficient resources. The totalitarian system that 
existed in the country for fifty years could not develop leaders 
able to bring us into a new era. 

In the summer of 1988, one of the more radical political 
organizations, the Lithuanian Independence League, gave as its 
goal: an “Independent Lithuania integrated into the confederation 
of European Nations.” It is one of the major directions of the 
Lithuanian foreign policy and it seems our entrance into the 
European Union is very close. Yet, we have not fully perceived, or 
still are not able to perceive, how crucial it is for a state to have a 
broad vision not only in politics or economics, but also for cultur- 
al and spiritual enrichment. We need strong leaders who are able 
to implement those visions in all spheres of life. The lack of that 
vision and the leaders to carry it out keeps us distant from Europe, 
even though geographically Lithuania is the center of Europe. 

Among the three Baltic States only Estonia is taking more rad- 
ical and stronger steps forward. It is interesting to note that in its 
national movement Estonians focused on the role of leadership. 
As a result, young people replaced the older Soviet leaders. 
Although the young people may have lacked sufficient experi- 
ence, they were devoted to the idea of a free Estonia and unham- 
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pered by the old political and bureaucratical relationships. 
Probably the youngest Prime Minister in Europe at that time, the 
leader of Estonia once said: “Our youth helped us. We do not have 
much experience in playing political games, but when it comes to 
changes within the country, young people are more suitable to 
make those changes happen because they have less to lose. Our 
youthfulness is perceived as a problem only by that middle gen- 
eration that grew up in Soviet times. It has no direct connection 
with age itself, but with traditions and experience. In Estonia, 
everyone who achieves something in any area of life, be it politics, 
business or art, is young. The reason for such a phenomena is that 
young people were not influenced by the Soviet mentality.” 

However, not all leaders of the new national movement, nor 
those in main positions in the country, were young in age or heart. 
These people had not been involved in national, cultural or reli- 
gious activities that continued to take place even under the most 
severe repression. They were in many ways connected to the sys- 
tem. They often weren’t the “bad guys” seeking to harm the inter- 
ests of their country. However, trained only to announce procla- 
mations and repeat slogans, they were unable to create and exe- 
cute a progressive visions for the nation. That became a serious 
problem. In the post-communist society those people are in the 
majority and they often create and carry out their own special 
“visions” or “a group of friends capitalism,” as it is called by the 
Vice Minister of Slovakia. This “capitalism” has nothing in com- 
mon with the free market and is just as hard to get rid of as social- 
ism. The so-called post-communist region is suffering from such 
experiments. 

Many countries in the region are already in the negotiation 
process with the European Union, which encourages them to 
organize their economics, law and the whole of society according 
to the examples of the western countries, and are trying to join the 
trans-Atlantic security systems. Educating people to participate in 
the current processes remains one of the most important tasks. 

Lithuania Christian Fund College was established at a time 
when western education, based on Christian ethics, was unfamil- 
iar in the country. The struggles and challenges I mentioned above 
made it hard to understand the importance of the College. It was 
a period when independence had been regained and both society 
and church were discussing the best ways to improve education 
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and culture. Anything that came from abroad was perceived as a 
threat to national identity and tradition. We must confess that 
often there was a lack of broader knowledge, and of people who 
could understand the influences and trends coming into the coun- 
try through the opened borders. After the Soviet repression and 
the “iron curtain” that separated the church from the rest of the 
Christian world, the Catholic church also became very conserva- 
tive and closed. It focused on itself and was proud that, despite 
strict communist control and priests who worked for the secret 
Russian agencies, the church had been able to fight against the 
Soviet regime and spread the gospel by spoken and printed word. 
As a result, the founding of the College was not greeted with 
applause but with animosity, suspicion and even hostility. Even 
though the founders of the College were invited by the Lithuanian 
Ministry of Culture and Education, the College was not allowed to 
take root in Panevezys, as had been planned. Everyone may 
decide for himself or herself whether this was best for the city of 
Panevezys, which at that time had no university and which has 
always been known for crime problems. 

But the fact that the College was established in Klaipeda is 
important both for the reasons I mentioned above and also 
because Klaipeda is one of the fastest growing cities, serving as 
the center of the whole region. It would be wonderful if the 
College would continue to work according to the best western tra- 
ditions and also develop those ideas that were born in the evan- 
gelical Karaliaucius and the Catholic Vilnius universities, two 
connected centers of Christianity. In that way the college would 
really become the unique hearth for the region’s Christian spirit. 
There are many opportunities for that, and the need also grows. 

Change occurs when individuals and nations gain a new 
understanding of unity in diversity; when they realize the need 
for ecumenism and inter-confessional dialogue; when they accept 
world ethics; when, without forsaking their own values, they 
learn to value and support all that is good in the faith of another; 
when they begin to understand and respond to the challenges pre- 
sented by the complex current reality. Such change could be called 
a new reformation, one that is broader and deeper than any 
before. We need educational, research and cultural institutions 
that educate individuals to work in the constantly changing 
world. Lithuania Christian Fund College is such an institution. 
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Vytautas Umbrasas, LCC board member, serves in 
Lithuania's Department of Defense. He was 
involved with the country’s movement for inde- 
pendence from the beginning. Although a member 
of the Christian Democratic Party, he was a close 
associate of Professor Landsbergis. Prior to inde- 
pendence he was involved with historical reclama- 
tion projects in Lithuania and throughout the 
Baltics. He and LCC became acquainted through 
two conferences that brought together young peo- 
ple with business and political leaders to discuss 
issues of Christian faith. LCC students were cen- 
trally involved with both conferences. Vytautas 
Umbrasas was the principal organizer of the 
Conference on Business Ethics that preceded the 
October 2000 LCC board meetings at which sever- 
al board members spoke. 
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Investors in Lithuania 
Christian College 


Summer 91 


Damian, Elizabeth 
DeFehr, Shanti 
Dueck, Henry 
Dueck, Mary 
Grauman, Wendy 
Janzen, Rhoda 
Klassen, Sarah 
Kroeker, Debbie 
Loeppky, Len 
Neumann, Dennis 
Neumann, Rene 
Neumann, Shawn 
Neustaeder, Niki 
Regehr, Carol 
Regehr, Lowell 
Reimer, Julia 
Schulz, Rosella 
Schulz, Vic 

Wall, Marlene 


19 


Fall/Winter 
91-92 
Dueck, Esther 
Dueck, Walter 
Dyck, Frank 
Dyck, Nettie 
Neumann, John 
Neumann, Mary 
Shirk, Steve 
7 


Summer 
92 

Bennett, Marc 
Bidne, Laura 
Block, Jason 
Chamberlin, Dan 
Chamberlin, Salli 
Dyck, Debra 
Dyck, Mary 
Friesen, Myrna 
Giesbrecht, Lee 
Gillies, John 
Graumann, Wendy 
Hedrick, Christina 
Hiebert, Al 
Hooge, Nedra 


Staff Summary 1991-1999 


Summer 
92 cont’d 


Klassen, Sarah 
Loeppky, Audrey 
Loeppky, Len 
Neufeld, Natasha 
Neumann, John 
Neumann, Mary 
Neumann, Shawn 
Peters, Cathleen 
Peters, Les 
Phillips, James 
Poppen, Matt 
Ratzlaff, Carolyn 
Regehr, Carol 
Regehr, Lowell 
Suess, Martha 
Thiessen, Darnell 
Wall, Marlene 
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Fall/Winter 

92-93 
Friesen, Jennifer 
Klassen, Evy 
Klassen, Steve 
Martin, Eunice 
Ratzlaff, Trish 
Reimer, Ernie 
Reimer. Elfrieda 
Straight, Bonnie 
Straight, Rich 
Tully, Kate 
Wieler, Gary 

11 


Summer 
93 


Bidne, Laura 
Cameron, Betty 
Chaffee, Paul 
Cragg, Kenneth 
Fast, Martha 
Huebert, Susan 
Kroeker, Debbie 
Loeppky, Audrey 
Loeppky, Len 
Mann, Greg 
Masterson, Kristine 


Summer 
93 cont’d 


Nickel, Graham 
Orr, Kim 

Penner, Karen 
Plett, Harvey 
Plett, Pearl 
Rogalsky, Deb 
Rogalsky, Tim 
Schellenberg, Karlana 
Schellenberg, Val 
Schroeder, Linda 
Schroeder, Yvonne 
Stephenson, Wil 
Suderman, Kelly 
Suess, Jen 

Suess, Martha 
Toews, Adrienne 
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Fall/Winter 
93-94 
Block, Jason 
Brooks, Dennis 
Brooks, Sheri 
Dueck, Ernest 
Dueck, Lorraine 
Girard, Theresa 
Hiebert, Marlene 
Hiebert, Walter 
Hintz, Edwin 
Hintz, Hedie 
Loeppky, Audrey 
Loeppky, Len 
Martin, Eunice 
Peterson, Al 
Peterson, Judi 
Ratzlaff, Carolyn 
Reimer, Elfrieda 
Reimer, Ernie 
Straight, Bonnie 
Thiessen, Darnell 
Thiessen, Elmer 
Thiessen, Maggie 
Warkentin, Marnie 
23 


Summer 
94 


Austin, Joan 
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Summer 
94 cont’d 


Bauman, Ed 
Bauman, Winnie 
Bergen, Sarah 
Block, Dave 
Bradley, Lynda 
Brassington, Cheryl 
Brassington, Laura 
Brekkas, Kyt 
Brooks, Dennis 
Brooks, Sheri 
Ediger, Jason 

Ens, Cynthia 

Faul, Denise 
Friesen, Doug 
Friesen, Peter 
Funk, Colleen 
Gillies, Carolyn 
Gillies, John 
Gingerich, Robin 
Hiebert, Walter 
Hubert, Henry 
Janzen, Arlene 
Kaminskiene, Ligija 
Kroeker, Millie 
Letkeman, Sarah 
Loeppky, Jaylin 
Loeppky, Len 
Loewen, Irene 
Mininger, Virginia 
Morris, Kim 
Neumann, Shawn 
Penner, Karen 
Rhodes, Phyllis 
Richert, Gene 
Richert, Vanita 
Schellenberg, Bonnie 
Schellenberg, Gary 
Schellenberg, Val 
Schroeder, Linda 
Suderman, Betty 
Suderman, Kelly 
Toews, Adrienne 
Visch, Henry 
Visch, Kay 

Wall, Marlene 
Wiebe, Stan 
Wirsche, Dora 
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Fall/Winter 
94-95 

Braun, John 
Braun, Mary 
Brooks, Dennis 
Brooks, Sheri 
Driediger, Merv 
Dueck, Bev 
Dueck, Ernest 
Dueck, Henry 
Dueck, Lorraine 
Dueck, Mary 
Dueck, Randy 
Enns, Joan 
Enns, Peter 
Fouracre, Cathy 
Gingerich, Robin 
Janzen, Ettie 
Koop, Milton 
Loeppky, Audrey 
Loeppky, Len 
Nigh, Mildred 
Paetkau, Jean 
Paetkau, Jerrold 
Peterson, Al 
Peterson, Judi 
Tokarek, Mona 
Vekved, Diane 
Vissher, Yvette 


27 


Summer 
95 


Baerg, Anne 
Baerg, Arnold 
Block, Jonelle 
Brassington, Laura 
Carnell, Carol 
Carnell, Corbin 
Chadwick, Jan 
Driediger, Matt 
Dueck, Naomi 
Enns, Joan 

Enns, Peter 

Fast, Henry 

Fast, Martha 
Friesen, Mryna 
Friesen, Peter 
Froese, Joanne 
Gaede, Harold 
Gaede, Marianna 
Geiger, Glenna 
Geiger, Lin 
Gingerich, Robin 
Goosen, Betty 
Hubert, Erna 
Hubert, Henry 
Janzen, Ettie 
Klassen, Karl 
Loewen, Shauna 
Matthews, Anita 


Summer 

95 cont’d 
Nachtigal, Lisa 
Paetkau, Sandra 
Schellenberg, Gary 
Schellenberg, Val 
Schepis, Heidi 
Schmidt, Chad 
Schroeder, Yvonne 
Schubert, Naomi 
Suess, Martha 
Toews, Adrienne 
Visch, Henry 
Visch, Kay 
Wall, Marlene 
Ward, Richard 
Wiebe, Carol 
Wiebe, Renita 
Wiebe, Stan 
Wirsche, Dora 
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Fall/Winter 

95-96 
Balzer, Ruth 
Brooks, Dennis 
Brooks, Sheri 
Buckwalter, Sharon 
DeFehr, Henry 
Driedger, Kevin 
Enns, Hardy 
Enns, Joan 
Enns, Peter 
Enns, Vera 
Fouracre, Cathy 
Funk, Bob 
Funk, Irene 
Gingerich, Robin 
Heidebrecht, Wendy 
Hintz, Edwin 
Hintz, Hedie 
Janzen, Ettie 
Klassen, Sarah 
Kroeker, Bob 
Kroeker, Wanda 
Little, Ron 
Loeppky, Audrey 
Loeppky, Len 
Megli, Daisy 
Megli, Sam 
Mininger, Jim 
Mininger, Virginia 
Nachtigal, Lisa 
Nigh, Mildred 
Paetkau, Jean 
Paetkau, Jerrold 
Paschke, Grayson 
Paschke, Helen 
Propson, Paul 
Salo, Mike 
Schepis, Heidi 
Scott, John 


Fall/Winter 
95-96 cont’d 


Straight, Bonnie 
Toews, Neil 
Toews, Sophie 
Unger, Stefanie 
Vekved, Diane 
Warkentin-Scott, 
Marnie 

Weise, Uwe 
Yewchan, Connie 
Yewchan, Floyd 
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Summer 
96 


Barge, Elizabeth 
Barge, Scott 
Buckwalter, Sharon 
Carnell, Corbin 
Chondrolikis, Noula 
Dyck, Cammie 
Gaede, Harold 
Gaede, Marianna 
Geiger, Lin 
Gillies, Carolyn 
Gillies, John 
Gingerich, Robin 
Heidebrecht, Wendy 
Hiebert, Becky 
Hiebert, Melanie 
Holloway, Monica 
Kampen, Janice 
Kanagy, David 
Kanagy, Lou Ann 
Kaufmann, Austin 
Klassen, Carol Anne 
Kroeker, Mary 
Loewen, Adina 
Loewen, Olita 
Loewen, Rufus 
Loewen, Theodore 
Martens, Matthew 
Pauls, Joan 

Pauls, Vic 

Phillips, Inga 
Phillips, James 
Plett, Charles 
Ratzlaff, Catherine 
Rauch, Fred 
Rhodes, Phyllis 
Roberge, Donna 
Thibodaux, Julie 
Unger, Henry 
Unger, Stefanie 
Waltner, Melissa 
Wirsche, Dora 


40 


Fall/Winter 
96-97 


Curtiss, Chuck 
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Fall/Winter 
96-97 cont'd 


Curtiss, Janice 
Dueck, Ernest 
Dueck, Lorraine 
Enns, Hardy 
Enns, Peter 
Enns, Vera 

Falk, Tracey 

Fast, Marg 

Gast, Terri 
Gingerich, Robin 
Hardaway, Gary 
Hardaway, Lynne 
Hiebert, Kevin 
Hubert, Erna 
Hubert, Henry 
Huget, Dan 
Huget, Sharon 
Klassen, Sarah 
Kieft, Rick 
Kroeker, Mary 
Livingstone, Mabel 
Loeppky, Audrey 
Loeppky, Len 
Megli, Daisy 
Megli, Sam 
Mininger, Jim 
Mininger, Virginia 
Paetkau, Jean 
Paetkau, Jerrold 
Paschke, Grayson 
Paschke, Helen 
Pinter, Darlene 
Pinter, Dean 
Pittenger, Leigh 
Rauch, Fred 
Reiff, Jim 
Reimer, Mark 
Roth, Marlene 
Roth, Wally 
Scheben, Matt 
Schulz, Rosella 
Schulz, Vic 
Swan, Kenneth 
Toews, Joanne 
Wall, Marlene 
Wiens, Esther 
Yewchan, Connie 
Yewchan, Floyd 
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Summer 
97 


Braun, John 
Braun, Mary 
Carnell, Carol 
Carnell, Corbin 
Chang, Joy 
Dunning, Marcus 
Elias, Jacki 


Summer 
97 cont’d 


Enns, Ed 
Enns, Laura 
Friddell, Jean 
Friesen, Kevin 
Funk, John 
Gaede, Harold 
Gaede, Marianne 
Geiger, Glenna 
Geiger, Lin 
Hollender, Rasa 
Jantzen, Becky 
Jantzen, Maryann 
Janzen, Mike 
King, Titus 
Loewen, Esther 
Mininger, J.D. 
Mininger, Jim 
Mininger, Virginia 
Pauls, Joan 
Pauls, Vic 
Penner, Mark 
Peterson, Wendy 
Pinter, Dean 
Ramsay, Christine 
Reiff, Jim 
Rempel, Hilda 
Schellenbeg, Val 
Schmidt, Gerald 
Schmidt, Lynne 
Speiser, Larry 
Speiser, Marie 
Suess, Andrew 
Toews, Adrienne 
Toews, Benno 
Toews, Bettyann 
Tuchak, Donna 
Unger, Henry 
Unger, Sandra 
Weaver, Frances 
Wiebe, Kim 
Wiebe, Lynda 
Wiens, Bonnie 
Wilson, Rob 
Wirsche, Dora 
Yarmuch, Kim 
Yoder, Al 
Yoder, Irene 
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F/W 

97-98 
Benjamin, David 
Brooks, Sheri 
Buller, Jennifer 
Buller, Kimberley 
Buller, Stephen 
Curtiss, Chuck 
Curtiss, Janice 
Dueck, Ernest 


F/W 
97-98 cont’d 


Dueck, Lorraine 
Enns, Hardy 
Enns, Peter 

Enns, Vera 

Falk, Tracey 

Fast, Marg 

Gast, Terri 

Hall, Dawn 

Hall, Nathan 
Hardaway, Gary 
Hardaway, Lynn 
Holslag, Jane 
Horodyski, John 
Hubert, Erna 
Hubert, Henry 
Isaak, John 

Isaak, Helen 

Kay, Bryan 

Kay, Kathryn 
Koepplin, Laurie 
Lenzmann, Karen 
Livingstone, Mabel 
Livingstone, Patrick 
Loeppky, Audrey 
Loeppky, Len 
Megli, Daisy 
Megli, Sam 
Mininger, Jim 
Mininger, Virginia 
Nielsen, Catherine 
Nielsen, Gordon 
Nisley, Ruth 
Olson, Nathan 
Olson, Sharlene 
Paschke, Grayson 
Paschke, Helen 
Penner, Dr. Peter 
Penner, Justina 
Penner-Horodyski, 
Nicole 

Pinter, Dean 
Pittenger, Leigh 
Potts, Leah 

Price, Alice 

Price, Ted 
Ratzlaff, Harold 
Ratzlaff, Viola 
Rauch, Fred 
Reiff, Jim 

Reimer, Julia 
Reist, Deanne 
Saylor, Lynda 
Suss, Bert 

Suss, Leonora 
Sutherland, Steve 
Toews, Elfrieda 
Toews, Walter 
Wall, Larry 
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Summer 
98 


Balzer, Evelyn 
Bard, Gary 

Barge, Scott 
Beidler, Martha 
Braun, John 
Braun, Mary 
Buller, Kim 
Campbell, Jennifer 
Duncan, Allison 
Enns, Ed 

Enns, Laura 
Friddell, Jean 
Friesen, Art 
Friesen, Mary 
Funk, Irene 
Heinrichs, Charlotte 
Holslag, Jane 
Hovde, David 
Hovde, Marjorie 
Jones, Teri 
Mininger, Jim *1 
Mininger, Virginia *1 
Pauls, Joan 

Pauls, Vic 

Phillips, Inga 
Phillips, James 
Prince, Moneta 
Ratzlaff, Eric 
Ratzlaff, Harold 
Ratzlaff, Kay 
Regehr, Cam 
Reimer, Dalton 
Reimer, David 
Reimer, Karla 
Rosenquist, Carl 
Rosenquist, Yvonne 
Roth, Marlene 
Roth, Wally 
Schepis, Heidi 
Schmidt, Garry 
Schmidt, Mary Lois 
Schroeder, Yvonne 
Taylor, Sandra 
Toews, Benno 
Toews, BettyAnn 
Vellenga, Dan 
Vellenga, David 
Wall, Marlene 
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F/W 

98-99 
Andersen, Lynette 
Bartz, Jacquelin 
Brooks, Dennis 
Brooks, Sheri 
Buller, Kimberley 
Buller, Stephen 
Cameron, Margaret 
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F/W 
98-99 cont’d 


Derksen, Gerry 
Derksen, Marg 
Dick, Kay 
Dick, Lorne 
Doerksen, Dan 
Doerksen, Nan 
Enns, Joan 
Enns, Peter 
Falkenberg, Chad 
Fast, Marg 
Friesen, Cindy 
Gibson, Janet 
Gibson, Todd 
Hardaway, Gary 
Hardaway, Lynn 
Heidebrecht, Paul 
Heidebrecht, Rita 
Holslag, Jane 
Hubert, Erna 
Hubert, Henry 
Janzen, Bonnie 
Lepp, Alfred 
Lepp, Martha 
Lenzmann, Karen 
Megli, Daisy 
Megli, Sam 
Mininger, Jim 
Mininger, Virginia 
Nielsen, Catherine 
Nielsen, Gordon 
Paetkau, Jean 
Paetkau, Jerrold 
Paschke, Grayson 
Paschke, Helen 
Pinter, Dean 
Potts, Leah 
Saylor, Lynda 
Shenk, David 
Shenk, Grace 
Skukauskaite, Audra 
Toew, Elfrieda 
Toews, Walter 
Unger, John 
Unger, Katie 
Wall, Larry 
Wilhite, Dee 
Willms, Andrew 
54 


Summer 
99 


Buller, Kimberley 
Brommers, Alice 
Brommers, Arvid 
Campbell, Gail 
deLuca, Shirley 
DeVries, Bob 
Derstine, Zach 
Franz, Randall 


Summer 
99 cont’d 


Friddell, Jean 
Friedman, Darlene 
Friesen, Cynthia 
Galbraith, Kathleen 
Gingerich, Robin 
Goodfellow, Claire 
Greenlaw, Lisa 
Hokanson, Amie 
Householter, Inez 
Jakubauskas, Edward 
Janzen, John 
Janzen, Ruth 
Kaegy, Heidrun 
Kilotat, Erwin 
King, Titus 

Long, Devin 
Mech, Martha 
Mech, Reinhard 
Mininger, Jim 
Mininger, Linda 
Mininger, Virginia 
Pauls, Joan 

Pauls, Victor 
Ratzlaff, Eric 


Asktrauskas, Aurelijus 
Bajoriene, Nerija 
Bartz, Jackie 
Bergland, Gerald 
Brooks, Dennis 
Brown, Jim 
Brown, Sharon 
Budriene, Lucija 
Cataldo, Chet 
Ciciunas, Mindaugas 
Cukurs, Janis 
Cukurs, Minna 
Culp, Daryl 
Dyck, David 
Dziubuk, Marina 
Enns, Hardy 
Enns, Vera 

Falk, Julie 
Falkenberg, Chad 
Fast, Margaret 
Freeman, David 
Freeman, Yvonne 
Friesen, Kerri 
Funk, Hans 
Funk, Jeremy 


Summer 
99 cont’d 


Ratzlaff, Harold 
Ratzlaff, Kay 
Ratzlaff, Vi 
Reimer, Mark 
Schellenberg, Val 
Schwartzentruber, 
Carrie 
Sinkevitch, Janet 
Sinkevitch, John 
Steinke, Gerhard 
Vellenga, Dan 
Whitmer, Rachel 
Wilson, Rob 
Winquist, Alan 
45 


F/W 

99-00 
Andersen, Lynette 
Bartz, Jacquelin 
Brooks, Dennis 
Brown, Jim 
Brown, Sharon 


F/W 
99-00 cont’d 


Buller, Kimberley 
Buller, Stephen 
Culp, Daryl 

Enns, Hardy 
Enns, Vera 
Falkenberg, Chad 
Fast, Marg 
Friesen, Cindy 
Funk, Jeremy 
Funk, Judy 
Grimm, Mechthild 
Hawton, SueAnne 
Holslag, Jane 
Humphreys, Melanie 
Jabs, Albert 

Jabs, Krista 
Kolochuk, Scott 
Lepp, Alfred 
Lepp, Martha 
Lenzmann, Karen 
Mech, Martha 
Mech, Reinhard 
Megli, Daisy 
Megli, Sam 


Faculty and Staff 
2000-2001 


Funk, Judy 
Gaurelyte, Laura 
Glinskyte, Ingrida 
Grimm, Mechthild 
Guzauskaite, Audrone 
Hawton, SueAnne 
Hinderliter, Eric 
Humphreys, Melanie 
Hutton, Marcelline 
Jankauskaite, Alma 
Kamaityte, Ina 
Kaun, Jolanta 
Kavaliunaite, Jurgita 
Khodarcevic, Oksana 
Klaassen, Holly 
Kliukinskaite, 
Virginija 

Lepp, Alfred 

Lepp, Martha 
Levonian, Anait 
Lukaviciute, Sigita 
Maples, Alexa 
McManus, Eugene 
Megli, Daisy 

Megli, Sam 


Mininger, Jim 
Mininger, Virginia 
Minkeviciene, Ala 
Minkevicius, 
Rolandas 
Motekaitiene, Aiste 
Narvidaite, Kristina 
Neumann, Dennis 
Neumann, Rene 
Neumann, Shawn 
Olson, Doug 
Pakalkaite, Liudovika 
Radianec, Julia 
Ramonas, Donatas 
Ramoniene, Lineta 
Reimer, Gordon 
Reimer, Jocelyn 
Reimer, Marie 
Sawatsky, Karen 
Shenk, David 
Shenk, Grace 
Skukauskaite, Audra 
Stankuviene, Jurate 
Suss, Bert 

Suss, Lenora 
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F/W 
99-00 cont’d 

Mininger, Jim 
Mininger, Virginia 
Nelson, Lana 
Nielsen, Gordon 
Paetkau, Jean 
Paetkau, Jerrold 
Paschke, Grayson 
Paschke, Helen 
Pecknold, Kara 
Reimer, Jocelyn 
Salli, Perttu 
Shantz, Amy 
Shenk, David 
Shenk, Grace 
Skukauskaite, Audra 
Suss, Bert 
Suss, Leonora 
Trotter, Bonnie 
Trotter, Steven 
Van Zanen, Steven 
Wall, Larry 
Wiens, Esther 


51 


Thompson, Kim 
Toews, Kristal Toews 
Trotter, Bonnie 
Trotter, Steve 
Vaikasaite, Edita 
Vaisvilaite, Radvyda 
Van Zanen, Chris 
Van Zanen, Steve 
Veniukevicius, 
Robertas 

Vilaniskas, Tomas 
Vinogradova, Larisa 
Vjuzanimas, Robertas 
Wall, Larry 

West, Dorothy 
Whitson, Marjorie 
Wiens, Esther 
Wiens, Heinz 
Wiens, Susanna 
Wiens, Trish 
Zaikauskaite, Gabija 
Zakharova, Natalija 
Zalatoriute, Egle 


Karklu Dorm Construction Volunteers 


Antymniuk, Olenka 
Baer, Mae 

Baer, Morgan 
Balzer, Dave 
Balzer, David 
Balzer, Elizabeth 
Balzer, Ruth 
Bartel, George 
Bartel, Lena 
Becker, Daniel 
Bettcher, Heather 
Bragg, Daniel 
Braun, John 
Challis, Neil 
Challis, Pat 
Classen, Wilmer 
Diller, Dennis 
Drieder, Myrl 
Driedger, Mervin 
Dueck, Henry 
Dueck, Maria 
Dyck, Abe 

Dyck, Elvira 
Dyck, John 


Balzer, John 
Derksen, Elvira 
Derksen, Victor 
Derstine, Zach 
Dueck, Elsie 
Dueck, Henry 


Ekkert, Erikka 
Ekkert, Harold 
Esau, Abram 
Friesen, Anneliese 
Friesen, Helen 
Friesen, Herb 
Friesen, Jack 
Friesen, John 
Friesen, Marian 
Froese, Peter 
Funk, Clarence 
Funk, Eva 
Geddert, Walter 
Giesbrecht, Bill 
Giesbrecht, Marie 
Giesbrecht, Ralph 
Giesbrecht, Shirley 
Harnish, Doris 
Hiebert, Paul 
Hildebrandt, Jakob 
Hildebrandt, Tina 
Holland, Reuben 
Jongsma, Dirk 
Jongsma, Elisabeth 


Klassen, Abe 
Klassen, Betty 
Konrad, Bruce 
Konrad, Marianne 
Koop, Milton 
Kurschat, Fred 
Leaman, Chester 
Leaman, Henry 
Leaman, Marian 
Loewen, Edward 
Loewen, Katerina 
Luhmert, Phil 
Macomber, Orville 
Maendel, Dave 
Myers, Walter 
Newswanger, Dwane 
Newswanger, Karen 
Nissley, Claire 
Olfert, Jake 
Ramer, Sidney 
Ramer, Viola 
Ratzlaff, Bruce 
Redekop, Dave 
Redekop, Marilyn 


Regier, Peter 
Reimer, Cornie 
Reimer, Stella 
Schellenberg, Gary 
Schroeder, George 
Stobbe, Herb 
Stobbe, Marg 
Thiesen, Donald 
Thiesen, Lillian 
Thiesen, Marylene 
Thiesen, Ted 
Toews, Eugene 
Unger, Elenora 
Unger, Jake 
Unger, John 
Unger, Kay 
Unrau, Dan 
Voshage, Harold 
Wiebe, Stan 
Woelk, Evelyn 
Woelk, Harry 
Zilkie, Leslie 


Campus Construction Volunteers 


Dueck, Henry 
Dueck, Maria 
Howelling, Jim 
Jongsma, Dick 
Jongsma, Liz 
Leaman, Chester 


Myers, Walter 
Nissley, Clair 
Plett, Hedi 
Plett, Peter 
Sawatzky, John 
Shenk, Henry 
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Unger, John 
Unger, Katie 
Wiens, Doug 


Boothe, Reginald & Nancy 
Braun, Ernie & Connie 
Buller, Herb & Erna 
Canadian International 
Development Agency 
DeFehr Foundation 
DeFehr, Art & Leona 
DeFehr, Frank & Agnes 
Driedger, Kevin & Susan 
Dueck, Walter & Esther 
Dyck, Gerry & Evelyne 
Fast, Bill & Margaret 


Major LCC Donors 


Funk, Henry 

Hiebert, Jerry & Sharlene 
Indianna Wesleyan University 
Jayco Corp. 

Konrad, Abe H. 
McGowan, Ross & Jackie 
Michealsen, Don & Jean 
Michealsen, Russell & June 
Mustard Seed Foundation 
Neufeld, Anna & Family 
Neufeld, Dr. J.G. 

Overseas Council 


Paetkau, Ted & Mary 
Penner, Greg 

Penner, Jim 

Riegsecker, Glen & Jeanne 
Sauder Wordworking 
Schowalter Foundation 
Service Master 
Strumpski, Fred & Ella 
Weaver, Dale & Irene 


Corporate Donations in Kind 


Miller, Ed - Blakinger, Byler, Thomas 


Neumann, Shawn - Domain 7 


Suderman, Herb - Taylor McCaffrey 


Governing Board of Directors 


Aleksaite, Nomeda 
Balciene, Raimonda 
Balciunas, Otonas 
Buller, Ed 

Clark, Stan 

DeFehr, Art 
DeFehr, Leona 


Gasque, Ward 
Gerber, Hansulrich 
Gilles, John 
Jonusas, Jonas 
Loewen, Howard 
Michealsen, June 
Michealsen, Russ 


Pankoke, Christa 
Rathmair, Franz 
Reimer, Ernie 
Tielmann, Peter 
Umbrasas, Vytautas 
Valickaite, Edita 
Wall, Marlene 


Many donations were made to support individuals on staff and faculty as well as 
the general development ofLithuania Christian College. We gratefully acknowl- 


edge everyone. 
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Sarah Klassen, a Winnipeg poet and fic- 
tion writer, spent three summers and two 
winters teaching at LCC. Her recently 
published book of short fiction, The Peony 
Season (2000), includes several stories set 
in eastern Europe. Her most recent poetry 
collections are Simone Weil: Songs of 
Hunger and Love (1999) and Dangerous 
Elements (1998). 


Leona DeFehr, a founding member of 
LCC, still serves on its board and recruits 
for LCC. She is active in Palliser 
Furniture and The DeFehr Foundation. 
Leona and her husband Art have worked 
in Bangladesh with the Mennonite 
Central Committee, in Thailand/Cam- 
bodia with Refugees at the Border, and in 
Somalia with UNHCR. They have two 
daughters, Shanti and Tara, and two sons- 
in-law, Dan Nussbaum and_ Peter 
Tielmann. Their first grandchild was born 
as this book went into print. The DeFehrs 
are members of the River East MB Church 
in Winnipeg. 
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voices, the story of Lithuania Christian College’s first 
decade is an account of how a seemingly impossible 
vision became reality. This “miracle” required, besides vision, 
a wide range of skills such as negotiating with government 
officials, construction and renovation of buildings, teaching, 
administering programs and more. People from various 
professional, academic and church backgrounds, many 
of them volunteers, were drawn into the task of building 
the College. You will find their stories and testimonies 
in this book. 


|": from diverse points of view and with a variety of 


“For me, Lithuania Christian College is ten years of my life. 
It is a measuring rod of all those tremendous changes 

that happened in my country and in me personally. Working 
and fighting for the school, clenching my fists against unfair game 
and rejoicing over the tiniest victories, I learnt the art of patience 
and persistence .. . I have a tremendous sense of affinity for LCC, 

built on friendships, trust and confidence and needless to say 

Iam extremely proud of its anniversary.” 


— LIGIJA KAMINSKIENE 


“Maybe Lithuanian Christian Fund College will be that hearth 
of faith and education in which the unifying tree of knowledge 
of the Christian faith will grow, not on the basis of conflict, 
but on the desire to find unity and stability. Klaipeda and the College 
may truly become an important part of the region, a place that has a 
long and honourable experience in the discussion of 
the great questions of the millennium; and also a place that is able and 
willing to accept and implement new ideas and find new 
solutions. It might become a centre where cultural events 
vital to the rest of the region will be concentrated.” 


— VYTAUTAS UMBRASAS 


“Lithuania Christian College is a product of sacrificial work, 
dedicated instructors, courageous students, a supportive Lithuanian 
community, generous donors and visionary leaders. It is also much 

more. The incredible series of events where the right people have 
emerged at the right time cause me to believe that LCC is truly 
a miracle of our Lord and Saviour.” 


— ART DEFEHR 





